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ADFER^ISEM^]^X• 

7 * HE folhwmg. Letter ttHd wHl 

hejl explain their ohjeSt and tendency } atUf 
therefore, the Author Jubmits them, withiHt* 
any previous comment, to the judgment of bis 
readers. ’The former •mat firfi fent.to the 
Print& of the Dihty, and fptended for-fuhli- 
cation in that paper, on the day of the /Jmi- 
verfary j but owing to its length, * it was necef- 
farilj reduced into detached portions, oJohich 
•mere fuccejftvely infertel. Since its publica- 
tion in that form, feveral friends of the au- 
thar,%ea!SUs for ^he government, and attached 
to the confiitutioit of this country, advifei 
him to'cHlelf the divided paffages^ antdpre- 
fent them to the people in the following fiape^ 
conceiving that the principles tffu^rHi, anf 
the doSlrines it inculcates, might vender it ufe- 
ful at this critical period, when (ertain refi- 
lefs fpirits are endeavouring, with malicious 
indujiry, to undermine the eflablifhed foun- 
dations of legitimate fociety, and fubftitute a 
wi^d fpirit of popular entbufiajm', as Wi^l as 
iinfraSicable theories of political e^ality. 



ERRATA. 

« 

IRnge II, Jin6 \ from the hottcm Jtr general revelation, 
read genuine revelat^i^n. 

"^page liKe 5 from the bottom^ for uiiiforniity, read 
conformiiy. 

Pa^e 24, line \ 2 ,for reputable, read refpeftable. 
page 43, line 1 3 and 1 4, inftead ^becomes, read become* 
Pa^e 44, Ihie 7, read a delp^rate faftion. 



STEWARDS AND PATRONS 


THI 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVpLUTlON 
IN FRANCE, dfe. 


GENTLEMEN, 

X^IVING as 1 do ii\ a iltuation 
remote from public life, '“ani Aeither 
having had, nor wjfhing to have any 
communication with your. Society, 
great was my furprize at the receipt 
of a printed letter, by the poft, bear- 
ing the ftamp of your authority, to 
invite me to join the friends of liberty, 
B in 
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9 ^ ' 

in^Londpiit to, celebrate an event 15' 
France, ip whiAi we had no concern, 
un iKs it is that of painful lymputhyi 
an even*, whole prominent features are 
. ^6le of anarchy, cruelty, injuftice, and 
<he molt violent paroxyfm of popular 
■frenzy and infatuation that ever afflidted 
a body ^politic ; an event too, fraught 
with the molt direfjU and difaltrous 
confe^uences.*" 

^The emancipation of a people from 
tyranny and defpotilm, under prudent and 
lalutary rcltridlibns, mult, indeed, be 
a fubjedt of gratulation and jc^ to every 
generous Briton : But and def- 

potifra have not ccafed their ^operation 
in France. That arbitrary power, lately 

in the hand 5 of a humane individual, 
"■ • . ... 
ivho had, during his tmprijbnmoit, for- 
gotten his owm mi^ortunes in the con- 
templatic/h of thole of his fubjedls, and 
had evinced the greateft tendernefs for 
their happintfs ; that defpotic power, 
•which he* inherited from his anceltors, 
is ufurped by a legion of tyrants. The 
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laft ftate of that devote^ nation muA be 
worlctthan the firft. * * 

The Revolution in France^ then, 
cabinet be a fubjpeS of/r^’/z/exultaticyi.* 
In the annals of nations, there* never ^ 
has occurred an event, portentous of 
greater calamities and bloodihed. 

Can it. be fuppofed tliat a Prince fo 
• powerfully allied, *yet treated witlv fe- 
rocious indignity; that Peers degt^i/l^d 
from their hereditary rights ; that a 
Clergy plundered of th’cir revenues ; will 
fubmit, unrefiftingly; to the levelling 
handoT reBfellion* violence, facrilcge, and 
injuftice. ^ 

The alienation of the revenue; of re- 
ligious eftabliihments, which have a 
fanftion of right from the Sutlferity of 
God, and the mof^ ancient ufages— 
revenues that have proceeded.froin tlie 
commendable munificence of* pious in- 
dividuals ; their alienation, I fay, is the 
'greateft poflible outrage and encroach- ^ 
ment on the boafted rights of men^nd 
Chrifiians, and mufi: terminate in the 
B 2 • fubverfion 

i 
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fubverlion of order and decency; nay, 
of the very exiilence of religion^ thf 
foutSdation of all government. * 

* Twenty-five millions of people in a 
ila"te’ «?f anarchy; a royal family im- 
'prifoned, and inful ted, awaiting in 
dread fufpence the patriotic minijlers of 
death! Britons! Is this a fubjeft of 
exultation? It can be* an obje£l of dc- 
light .only to unfeeling barbarians f 
The p'rinted letter I allude to is 
pregnant with deep defign, perfidy, and 
danger. I fpurned the Seditious fuin- 
mons with that indignation k deferved. 

1 am aware of the difadvantages 
arifing to a man in privafevlife from 
interfering in the difcullion of public 
topics., Offence mufi: be fuppofed, 
•where none is, intended, 

•At a juncture lille the prelent, how- 
ever, the mirror of fadlion mull be held 
up to the public eye, that its deformity 
may be difeerned, and its views fruf-i* 
trated. 

« 

5 ‘ 


The 
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The political horizon this country 

Wfars a gloomy afpedt« its elementi'are 
in a ftate of fermentation. It b^ho^s 
every friend to his King and country, . 
to 'found the alarm of danger froqa the* 
impending ftorm, that they may guard 
againft its confequence. 

It is fuggefted, that your Society is 
Jhoftile to our hd'ppy Conftitution.-s-/ 
have no doubt on the fubjed:. . , 

Many abfurd principles concerning 
Government have of la^c been diffemi- 
nated with unufual induftry from a cer- 
tain foterce,*- Every engine is in motion, 
every machination employed to inftil 
groundlefs 'fears and jealoulies into the 
people, to unfettle the mipds of the 
credulous and ignorant, to^iflurbthe 
public peace, and to o\*erwhelm the* 
eftabliihed lyftem Goveri\ment fn 
confufion and diforder. Tho moft li- 
centious paragraphs ifTue forth from 
>:ertain abandoned and republican prints, 
to fan the embers of civil difeord, tw- 
qualified in terms of fedition. Tuibulcnt 

. and 
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and impatient f>f controul — -jealpus of 
rivaTs,^ and affedting the honpuraWe 
love qf liberty, you*form confederacies 
* tg ‘ftrengthen your intejreft, to augrnent 
your humbers. 

Your language is, — ** Come caft in 
thy lot among us, let us have one purfc; 
we lhall find, all precious fubftance ; 
we ihall adorn our houfes with fpoil.”* 
Of rthe Clergy and thofe in power ^ you 
leem to fay, ** thefe are heirs y come 

let us kill them and feize on their inhe- 
ritance.” Such is the manifeft objedt and 
tendency of ypur intrigiies, perfuafions, 
and cabals.' 

1 

I wpuld not be underftoo'U’to fpeak 
to the prejudice of the oppofition in 
generaK There are men among them 
of talents and'inte^rity, of public vir- 
tue, and» elevated rank. Right forry 
am I to Ay, however, that dilingenuous 
artifices, the refult of envy and diAp- 
. pointmeiit, proceed from the party; 
ariJ, top palpable not to be difcerned, 
arc ufcd to fully the* popularity of an 
* ' adminif^ 
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adioiniftration, which, in my^humblq 
opiniod, have a ilrong ^claim' .on jthe 
graritudbof their countrymen. • •• 

I truft, that, however envy majf frQt, 
fa(%on florm, anti malice accuie, .the^ 
will have fupport and fortitude fufficient 
to promote the good of the public, pre- 
ferve its tranquillity, fecure the prof- 
perity of the Chu^rh, and maintain a 
rational lyftem of civil and religious 
liberty. 

To fpeak plain, I can confider your 
Society in no other light than as agents 
of a dija^ppointed faBion^ of the fubtlety 
of the Diff enters f 2iVid of ®^llic policy 
and finehe., • 

You want to imprefs the body'of the 
public with the opinion, tjjat re- 
move particular individuals from the 
public adminiflrationl and to re-place 
them with your friends, would be a 
certain meafure to enfure the moft ef- 
fential national advantages; forgetting, 
that thole who now complain of the qj- 
orbitant power of adminiftratiorr, when 


tn 
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I 

tn oj^ce-.pot on^y experience, but fanc^ 
tioA the abfolutft ncfceflity of influence 
to^give effect to tho. eHential meafures 
- of» Government. 

Montefquisu is of opinion, that^c- 
tions are necefJary to a free Government. 
In order to j udge of their utility or dan-, 
ger, we fhould afeertain their objedt. 
I fcruple not to o^n, if they procee4 
ifrpni freedom of opinion, and aim at 
the public welfare, they are lalutary— -• 
and 1 am equally bold to fay, if their 
fource is felhlh intereft- (Is it not now 
fo ?) they are dangerous and deftrudtive. 

The loured: advocates for liberty in 
theory, are the greateft tytants in prac- 
tice. Th^t which conftitutes a patriot 
in *a» Jkhje&f in a King creates a tyrant. 

I appeal to experience in our own 
6ountry> * 

The -wretched Aate of anarchy to 
which this nation wa% reduced at the 
period „of Cromwellian ufurpatiop, 
tSCoj^d be a warning to all querulous 
inh^afors, and to -the community at 
large. 


Did 
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*Did emit and reBgtoits liber^ pfev^ 
bp the^ abolition of monarchy and cpiT* 
topal government i Was there a*gre&ter 
liberty of confcience? No I National, 
tifi^ens were oppreiled. The 
fe& condemned the toleration not mere* 
ly of the national churchy but even of 
Its fellow feSlaries as unchriftian. 

— — — E« quo difeordia cives . « 

Perduxit mtferos. 

At a juncture when the public 
iranquillity is attempted to bedifturbed, 
|)rivate confidefations 'fhould be facri* 
ficed to the public weal, ud Clergy as 
well as Laity, being alike* citizens of 
the ftate, 'Ihould dare to fpeak ^e lan- 
guage of loyal^, and unite their Endea- 
vours to preiErve the nationfl pka£e^ 

1 have been bold^ to &y, that your* 
Society were dupEs to a turbulent and 
ambitions fadipn; to the fubtlety of 
kn heterogeneous body of difeontented 
^nd alpiring leparatifts, to Gallic per- ^ 
Sdy aind fitieile. 


C 


The 
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. The |ranfa£tions of a dark period in 
the political occurrences of this cotintry, 
wiUrin.prefs an indeljble memorial, 
^ple|e Vi^ith horror and deteftation, on the 
minds of Englilhmen to the lateft pef> 

* terity. 

It is here to be obferved, that thefe 
nefarious and diabolical tranfaifl^ns 
or^inated, from the, wily machinations 
ot fpurious ‘patriotifm. The leading 
a(S6fs in this tragic fccne profelTed a 
wonderful zeal fqr religion and liberty ! 
but their pat riot if m wa% ambit ion ^ and 
their godlimf — gain ! The confederated 
fons of Belial — parricides and relentlefs 
oppreflbrs, while they affailinated the 
King, murdered the conllitution. 

Tl\e tiiaj^ger upon this bloody thea> 
rfre (the principles of whole adherents 
were congenial wiith his own) in his 
proud pailion for the Lord’s caufe (what 
impious and execrable hypocrily!) was 
not unmindful of his own, but ufurped 

* a jjpwer more arbitrary and tyrannical, 
than a Btitilh Monarch ever podeded. 

O Liberty ! 
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•O' Liberty ! Goddefs Engli{hmen>* s 
adorat^n t how art 'thou abhfed^and 
proftituted to the wlcft purpofesl ^he 
iandiion of thy facred name is applied* 
to*principles and meafures fraught witK 
thy own deflruftion, tending to. deprive 
thee of thy ancient inheritance, and to 
banifh thee from thy favourite land ! 

And Religion, too ! that angel of peace 
and good-will among men, is perverted* 
and rendered an unieemly caufe of* Arijfe 
and contention, of aipirchy and dil^ 
order, 

If we trace rebellion from the grand 
author and parent of it (viz*, the Devil ) 
to the little Veftaries and republicans of 
our own time, we O^all find that all 
mutinies, infurredtions* confpir£Qcies*and 
difiurbances, have generally proceeded 
from erroneous and oiltorteid Qotlons lo 
religion. 

Who© general revelation (retained 
^and profeifed with peculiar .purity in 
the Church of England, whofe artiales ' 
pf fiuth are approved by the generality 

Cz . of 



^ Difl^nters) where revelation, I iay, 
has (not 'Seen pervprted by defignihg and 
|>plki(?‘inen, the naf^has been united^ 

^ and cftir Sovereigns inade happy, by the 
tfnta^nted loyalty and dbedience of their 
iubje<^s. 

Falfe notions religion and liberty 
infpire the moA atrocious adtions. A 
delpotic monarch is to be deprecated by 
evety friend of liberty ; but from tumul* 
tuous freedom, good Providence delivq^ 
us ! 

In a free government there mu^, of 
necedity, be oppoiite and contending 
parties. Power and lucrative employ- 
ments are objedls of iblicitude and Anfe* 
|*laces*are not fo numerous as claimants, 
Proin difappoluted and unfacisfied ava- 
trice and ambition, the fpirit of a felfill) 
fadtion grows linpatient. Political 
upioar ()egins. Every artifice is emi- 
ployed to obArudl rainiAerial meafures, 
and to difirefs government, 

,We bWe heard of a delperado, that, 
from mifguided zeal,^ meditated the ex- 
3 tirpation, 
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tifpatkmof King, Lords, andCpmmpns, 
a ii|mmaiy way, at the riik ofi his 
fiwn perfonal iafaty Thenp ^ia^*be 
tbofet who, from competition anif eavpa. 
lafitild compafs *the deftrudtion of their' 
^country, though th^ fuffered ia the 
general wreck. But their meafures 
jbuft be progreiBve and more fubtle, 
.and wear the a^pearande at lea^.of 
popular tendency. . 

Hence a faction muft conciliate the 
attachment of thofe*who have every 
thing to gain^ but nothing to lofe. 

* The French Revolution teems to be an 
«vent propitious to their* views ; it 
yields a plahllble pretence lor a new ar- 
rangement of things. As if that fickle 
and volatile natiou were infallil|]ei * 
Thedo(3:rine that brings their fupe-/ 
riors down to their %wn level, in radk 
and circunoitances, will be greedily 
nnnbraced by &ofe who have neither 
^ merit to raile them into elevated ftations 
and ]. ublic confidence, or diligenc«h to * 
attain conveniendes and in portance 

4. I ^ ^ 

iiuui 
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from the acquifitiohs of induftiy; jSof 
yet even* prudence and oeconomy to prf- 
ierVfe that property .v/hich the^ inherit 
• from their anceftors. 

There is another deicription of mep 
whoie circumilances may not be ib 
defperate, but who, notwithftanding, 
would avail themfelves of an opportu- 
nity to their way into power and* 
emolument in Church and State: men 
excluded from confidential fituations, 
from woeful ex;perienGe of their avowed 
hoftility to government; 

But the zealous advocates for perfeSi 
religious liberty attack us with this tri- 
umphant queflion r—rWhatTias Govern- 
ment to dc; with men’s religion ? I reply 
by * proofing another queftion — Do 
*not certain religious opinions influence 
^litical .condu<^, *^and militate againft 
government ? Beyond a doubt 1 There 
are men among the £>ifl[enter$, who 
poilcfs fq much moderation and wiidom, 
as«to wifh no alteration in the prefent 
f^ftem of government, who admit the 

neceflity 
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neoeffity.'pf a national religious eftax 
blifhnu|nt to prelerve purity and uni- 
formity in rdigioQ; to promote dUe 
fubordination* the ellence of fociety; 
to filijoin obedience to legal governors 
as a moral duty, and in conformity to 
the example of Our Saviour, and the 
worthies who bore his &cred com- 
/nidion. They acknowledge that .the 
members of the Church of England are. 
the only friends to univerial toleration, 
who make no difcriminetion of feCts in 
the line of bufinefs, who are as ready 
to encourage an honeft Diilenter as any 
of their own profefhon. Examine the 
large catalogue of fedtaries, and point 
out one fo fuperior to narrow; prejudice. 

The vehemence of oppolkiop frOm 
the Difienters to extend ttoleration to 
Papifts, recoils upon^hcmfelves. The 
tenets of both perfuaiions are alike re- 
pugnant to the* principles of govern- 
ment. Thole reftridlions, the^caule of 
fuch heavy complaints, their tumultu- 
ous pxcefles have, provoked; rellraints 

that 



that are not metdj .ialutafjr* Uat» idt 
eternal and indilptnfible necet^ty for 
th6 Safety of our excellent conftitution* 
us obierve a &w chara£teri(tic 
tratta in ouf modern J^Sefoiiners. The 
firft champioli in rante and talent^ for 
an indiforiminate religioas liberty; fonie 
people are ready to Gty, has no ptedi« 
legion for any mode 'of worlhip iri par<^ 
jtioular. Xliis is, however; no man’t 
concern but his own. < 1 have long been 
in the habit of contemplating this poli* 
tical phenomenon with« veneration and 
aftoniihment. His condu(Sl, however; 
bn the lato attempt to repeal the Teit 
and his repeated decKiration, that 
** thc‘ French Revolution was one of 
the mQil <g!orious fabricks ever failbd 
" by human integrity,** excites in me Jed* 
foyly ai]d fear. *And if the fentence 
above quoted really proceeded from his 
own lips, I humbly ebneeive it to' be 
an exception to his ufual corredtnefs a^ 
an Orator. This glorious Revolution is 
execrable rebellion ; .and the fabHck, a 

^ vifion ; 
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VifioA ; .or refeinbllng, ratheJ*, the* 
Tower <lf Babel j and the Nation^ 
Allembly. like its a*l’tificers. chariwfte- 
rifed^by chaos and. confulion. violence . 
and diforder. 

With regard to the next champion^ 
a^ he is now no more, I {hall content 
ihyfelf with faying,, that hi^ principles 
are ftill living, and his adherents nu- 
merous. It is well known how tl>ey * 
are aife<fted towards oui civil and reli- 
gious policy. *• 

The laft and not the leaji in the lilt 
of Reformers, makes a great noife in 
the caufc of turbulent patriotilm. This 
demagogue Itrikes at the very root of 
Chrillianity, as well aS our happy con- 
ititudon. The man that is bold etlbugh 
to deny the Godhead oiir Saviour, 
and to hurl the King of Kings from the 
throne of the uqiverle, may be pre- 
fumed to entertain few fcruples refped;- 
ing the rights of an earthly monaich, 
his vicegerent. 


Shall 
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• Shall we, O my countrymen 1 eon- 
fign the liberty of our conlciepces 
of bur civil rights^ to the dilpofal and 
protedlion of fuch men ? 

Should I, upon this important Tub- 
jedt, recite to you the conduct of our 
Saviour, of the Prophets, of the Apof- 
tles, of the primitive Chriftians, and 
Martyrs, f muift fanfack the Bible, 
and tranfcribe a great part of antiquity. 
The uniform tenor of their conduct was 
obedience, fu,bvniffion, and fidelity, to 
their refpedlive governments. 

The example of the Son of God 
Ihould be particularly exhibited for our’ 
imitation. He was humble and relpedtful 
towards his fuperiors in civil rank; agood 
fubjeCl to the Roman Emperor, though 
a tyrant, to whole authority he paid all 
‘ due deference, Uniformity and fubmif- 
fion. He never difturbed the ftate by 
fadions and feditions^ and even wrought 
a miracle to enable him, to give tribute 
<o whom tribute was due. 

Blulh, 
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and be confounded, ye that 
profefs his name;«but a£t in conti%-> 
didtion to his precepts and example ! ; 

The more religious men are, , the* 
greater advocates they will prove for 
government. This is alfo exemplified 
in miriads of the befl and wifeA of our 
^nceflors. In all* ^ages of the worl^, 
thole who have been eminent for their, 
piety, have been eminent for their loy- 
alty ; the fame principle that exadts 
their obedience to the King of Heaven, 
determines their fubjedtion to his vice- 
gerent on earth. 

I contend, *in defiance of all the argu^- 
ments of our adverfaries, that there is 
an ejfential reciprocity of dtpe^dance 
between church and flat*. Without 
obedience and fubmiHion, no govern- 
ment can fubfift. Religion enjoins 
obedience and fuBmifiion to civil power, 
as a moral duty, with the awful fanc- 
tion of future rewards and punifhment&; 
religion, therefore, tnuft be the only du- 
rable foundation oi all civil government. 

^ Hence 
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promoting its internal diflentions ^*an(| 
notv^ithHanding Galli<^aith and perfidy 
are fo notorious as to become prover- 
bial, v^e greedily catch' at every Imt 
they throw out to us, and refemblc the 
lamb defcribed by the poet (not fo much 
in innocence, as in want of forefight) 
** That licks the h^rtd juft raifed to 
ft^pd its blood!'’ Our hiftory has re- 
corded afa(ft, not inappofitc to the pre- 
fent times, and which we ihould always 
bear in mind. ^ 

In the rebellion againft the Royal 
Martyr, it is. an incontrdveriible truth, 
that theDiftenters and Cardinal RichelitHi 
ofFraneb, were always intriguing j both 
dcfired.a civij war ; the one to deprefs the 
great, and feizp on the inheritance of 
tlie church ; the otlfcr, to humble the 
kingdom. 

Fcliciteris (apit, qui alieno^riculo fapit. 

Plaut. 

Attend,. O my countrymen ! to the 
object and tendency of this day’s cele- 
brity. 

But 
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. But before I proceed, let us poiitt a 
glance at the envied fabric-— the 
Conllitution of England. In die eon- 
templation of theharmony and lyfnmetr^jf 
df all its parts,* my mind is filled with 
awe, reverence, and admiration. My 
heart glows with enthufiafm. Let me 
then. Gentlemen, rather exult in the 
glorious birth-rig|^t of a Briton, upon 
the bafis of wife laws sMd good order. 

This is an elevated fubjedt for dheuf- 
fion, but the limits pf a letter, which 
are already ei^ceeded, - will not admit of 
it. Monarchy, as it exifis in England, 
is the firft and moft perfeft of all go- 
vernment?. It is the image of the di- 
vine fupremacy. The conftitution of 
this country is alio the mol^ finifiied 
and accurate fyji^ of liberty, 'compatible 
with government. > The kingly power, 
not only bounded by jufi and equitable 
laws, but dhtinguifiied by a willing 
clemency and juftice. The Sovereign, 
for genuine patriotifin, for’ piety, for 
evoy virtue, public and private, focial 

and 
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an<3 domeilic, as a Prince, ahd,.as'a 
Chriftian,' is equalled by few, excelled 
by none upon the face of the globe* 
Such an amiable charafber muft furel^ 
endear 4iini to our aiFe<Sl;ions, coniecra'td 
him to our Veneration, and challenge 
our loyalty and allegiance. Abandoned 
by men, be the faction that will dif- 
turb the peace and tranquillity of fuch a 


prince ! 

The people, allb, by their reprefen- 
tatives in Parliament, form a reputable 
and important branch of the legiflature, 
by which they acquire a confequence, 
nay, a majefty in the ftate, which fe- 
cures to them proteflion and reverence ! 

The nobUity conflitute the other 
branch°oC the legiflature, with diflindf 
ptivileges and powers; Thefe privileges 
being always obnoxious to popular cnvy< 
of courle in a free ftate are always in 
danger. Confiderablc power muft be 
neceffary .for their prefervation# and 
eflentially requifite for the fafety oi the 
Conftitution. The liobility haViag^ 

views 
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Vevs interefts diflimilar to thofe of 
the*Comraons, they operate as mytu^ 
checks upon each hther. lienee^ the 
arifh^cratic branch of the lyftem mode* 
rates the iniluepce of prerogative, ^n4 
reftrains the encroaching enterprizes of 
the, people. . 

A critical peripd. may not be £ir dii^ 
fant, when Engliihiben wiU eileem and 
revere the illuflrious peerage of 
realm, as the guardians of its ConAi* 
tution. 

c . • 

(In France, yiu think they have or- 
dered things better. Wliat a glorious 
caufe of exultation muA tlie'fubjedt of 
your meeting be to our Englif}\ No« 
bilityi) • 

Our political exiAence deniknds lhat 
the refpedtive conAiti^tional powers of 
the three Aates ihould be poized in the 
niceA equilibriuip; for if balance of 
power preponderates in either Icalc, the 
fabric falls and periilies.' • 

The general objedt of a mixed go- 
Vernpaepit is the l^md, to avoid on the 

^ one 
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liand tyranny* and toft 6)riiet 

anarchy. 

To form a proper eftimate tof the pre-» 
lent political lituatioh of Governnsent* 
we mud: confider the comparative 
flrength and weaknefs of the feveial 
parts of which our lyftem is compofed. 

That ouf country is in a ftatc of de- 
clenlion frcftn the zenith of its domeftic 
happinefs and glory, ^ I fear, cannot be 
denied. 

It is tny humble crpinioti* however* 
that the caufe does not ptoceed from 
Prerogative, or frotfi Mal-adminijira- 
tion, which, I believe* on the contrary 
to btfmefitoriotos ; nor is any danger to 
be ^i^r^ended from that quarter ; nor 
yet from th^ late extenfion of the Peer- 
age* which the cifcumftances of the 
times made cllentiaUy neceifaryi and 
the meafure reflet * a luftre on the 
found policy of the Miniften 

Eveiy candid and Impartial mam 
muft allow, notvnthftandiu^ has 
been lately aifertcd that the inUdimce of 

the 
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the Crown had increa&d, was ^ncteaf? 
uigy oyght. (o be dimlniQied, thaf * 
Governmfcnt, by progrcfjive fteps, ,hls' 
been ftrongly drawn towards demoora* 
cy. ^The danger, ^then, is to be ex- 
pected from the n^ifapplication of thofe 
abufed and indefinite t^rms, “ Liberty,’’ 
and the <* People.” 

The queftlon is not what right we 
have to liberty, but *what degree of it* 
is compatible with our political welfar; ? 
It is the wildeft and mofl: extravagant 
abfurdity to reafon from fltppofed natu- 
ral rights. The natural flate of man i^ 
by no means a ilate^of independance, but' 
that of fubordination. Man is‘oblige4 
to fubmit to the conftitutipn and lawq 
of that country in which he refides, and 
|s juMy hanged, for refra^oriAefs* ^d 
{lifobedience. * 

What prepollerou§ abfurdities arilc 
from reafoning from Ipeculativc princi- 
ples, as is the cafe in France, without 
attending to pra<3;icability and eiacperi- 
cnce. It is the united voice of reafon 
E a • and 
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of experience^ liberty in e^cefs 
nocomplifhes its own deftru(^c«f. ^ ' 

» An excefs of liberty, or in other 
wortls, an excefs of popular power, pro’-^ 
duces anarchy, and 'mud ever be* the 
bane of fuch a Government as our’s. 
The Roman conftitution perhhed unde^ 
the ufurpatign of tjic people. The cx- 
t^nhon of democratic power may pro- 
4uce, if timely prevented, a hmilaf 
difib] ution in Britain^ but, be it oblervcd, 
not from any corruption of the legifla^i 
tive body, but from^the general cor- 
ruption of the people. 

Seeing then that the balance of power 
preponderates in the popular fcale i 
feei( g that piivate and public folicita- 
tiops^re prged with unremitting induf- 
try j and inflammatory pamphlets, pa- 
ragraphs, and fp^eches, are obtruded 
upon the public with more than Jefuit^- 
Cal zeal and artifice, ito gain converts^ 
to the caufe of delufivc patriotifm; fee- 
ing that a body of citizens dare aflemblc^ 
in the very heart of the metropolis, to 

celebratQ 
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cdebrate what they inildioufly call 9 
trl^lious Revolution, a Revolution 
whole glorious circuinilances are «thole 
of having exterminated monaichyj of 
waving deprived the Nobijity of thcif 
iirth-rigbts I of having, with 'mpioue 
iacrilege, plundered and impoverilhed 
the Clergy, who have as inalienable a 
right to their refpeCtive portipns of the 
patrimony of the Church, as any indivi- 
dual of the I^ational AHembi^, that 
Jias any, to his private property. 

What are we to infer, then, from thq 
avowed defigns of a certain Society? 
Whether they aflemble by found of 
trumpet^ or by the circulation of print- 
ed lettersj whether in St.» George’a 
Fields, or at the Crown^an^ Anchors 
in the latter indeed, tlje fumes of wjije 
may incite great?» tumults; otli^Twilc, 

i can fee no oil^ercnce 1 — What we 

• • • • • 

to concLide* from their delign ? What, 
but that the Parliament of EnJ^nJ 

V /j ’ 1 « 

might become a National Airtnit-l*- ; • 
that kingly power might be reJuc..d to 

a non- 
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enon«entity; and th? lacred perfon of 
perhaps imprilbned, vili^ed; 
infultsd, and aj^aied ; that the phtri* « 
pnony* of the church • might become 
the patrimony of ** the people ?” that 
there might be an indifcriminate accel$ 
to places of profit and public confidence* 
regar 41 efs of requijtte qualifications ^ that 
the moll obfcure mechanics in Spital- 
f'ields* or the purlieus of St. Giles’s* 
might hold ap equal rank with the molls 
elevated charaiflers in 'Chriftendom; 
in Ihort, that all, external dillini^ions 
be abrogated, all fiibordination ceale* 
^d anarchy and confufion reign tri^ 
umphant ! 

Such a levelling fcheme would dry 
np the fource of emulation. Ignorance 
and llotk jvould luperlede genius and 
indullry. The reign of monarchy, of 
fcience, and Qf literatdrc, would be in- 
gulphed together in fo glorious a Revo-* 

lution. 

% • 
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, Ai^ay 'wlth fdch an ^travagan? (up4 
polition. While,parental ai!edtion* and 
i-egard for the happLiefs and cornfort of 
thbir defcendants glow in Britilh hearts $ 
while relatives wiih to franlmit to rela- 
tives the fruits of their indudiy^ and 
the honours which the gratitude of theii^ 
country has conferred upon them .for 
eminent public lervices j while the lorse 
of property, order, and liberty, is not 
extinct among us ; and^reafon is not ab- 
forbed in magnets and Aupidity ) the 
liability of the inimitable fabric of our 
conltitution ^ill refemble the rOcky 
barriers of our ihores, againil which 
the billows of fadion m|iy ftorm and 
roar, but, like the boillerous; clement 
under our cliffs, mull retreat murmurinj^ 
from the fruitlefs C(fofll(5l< 

Britilh ground has already been too 
much ileeped Viih Britilh blood* Po- 
licy and true Wifdom will guard againil 
even podibld events of danger and lan- 
fiuiiiaiT ffrife. 

4 Where 
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'i'ljiere is a certain fyrapathy i]^' itVx^ 
iiuman'iyf^em, which, adtuatedby con« 
geniality o£ lentimtht, dilpoles th^ 
pafiions to be excited to a dangercdis 
• degree* of fury, whicii, like the ho- 
mogeneous nature of combullible ingre- 
dients, a fpark will kiiidle, a!nd the 
explojion will be proportionate to their 
refpedlive accumulation. 

Difloyalty is ever timid in its begin- 
ning. From lenity and cdnnivance it 
grows bold arid gather^ progreilive 
Arength. Hence the neceflity of pre-^ 
caution to difcountenance and reprefs 
tumultuous aflbciations at their com- 
mencement. If checked in time, they 
ihrink like* ielf-convitAed criminals, 
'Jbefore tne refolute arm of juAice, and 
ignobly (ink into oblivion. 

J beg leave, with the greateA defe- 
rence, to lay before the public only a 
few remarks more: for to them the 
tenor of ‘this letter is particularly ad- 
dreiled. 

A levelling 
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A 4^velling principle, which wpifld 
tifem to be the principle of the»tin)es, 
has a wonderful * influence upqn the 
paj^ons of the .people. Its tendency 
is to incite them to glorious dnter-> 
prizes. 

When they are told, that men are 
born free and equoil ; and yet they them- 
felves are oppreffdd with* poverty, aftd 
condemned to labour, while they^Ke-* 
hold their fuperiors enjoy eale, and all 
the pomps and luxuries of life ; wh^n 
they are told thit all government is de- 
rived from the, people (which by the 
bye is a problematical pofitidn) and that 
** the people” have a right to »redrefs 
the fuppofed grievances in Church and 
State; as well as thole whi^ in*their 
chimerical notions , refult from the 
ufurped fuperiority in rank aend afflu- 
ence, and the ilavilhnels of fubordina- 
tion ; little perfuafion will fufflee to 
roufe them to the attempt oi'refiorhig 
the invaded rights of man by violence and 
injufiicet - by rapine and bloodjbed, 

F But 




*Birt whom do our modern ^dema^ 
gague^ diftinguifh by the term— •“ thf 
people?” Not the hereditary Peers of 
* the realm ; they are creatures of t]ic 
. CroWn: Not the reprefentatives of this 
very people in parliament; for they 
barter their conftituents: Not the paf- 
tors of the Church ; .they monopolize 
the loaves and fiflies : Neither the ma- 


'giftr^ites, who arc the guardians of the 
public lafety; nor yet the pofleflbrs of 
landed property, the opulent ftock- 
holder, nor the wealthy merchant 
They are, forfooth, tools of power j- 
becaufe they have a Jiake in the country 
and wilh- to preferve it. 

Who then are to be our Solons and 
Lycu'rgufe^ ? Who ? — The reformers of 
the ftate— lovers ^of their country — ■ 
patriots! ‘A London Mob! confifting of 
free-hooters and aflafliiis,- that 'in my- 
riads infeft the metropolis, and aifemble 
on public occafions in the caule of Li- 
berty — to plunder I Thefe are the men 
that determine the popular eftimation 
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iqf* ft«|ernien, and whofe voice is^ the 
fflppolcd echo of the collefiUive lioice of 
the community at large. • 

,The defender^ of our liberties are to* 
be thofe who only. regard the UbdV-ty of 
depredation.! — ^The protedtors of our 
properties — thofe — who have none of 
aheir own to defend, but whofe ob- 
jedt is to gain a^ much. as they c^n 
from the general wreck. I. ' 

W c have long* been free and unmo- 
lefted in our legal right's and immuni- 
■ties, without 'uivalion, without in- 
fringement. ^ 

I would, not forbode evil to my 
country. I am confident, in the 
words of a real and difi:inguifi:>ed pc.- 
triot, and an honour to huErfan na-. 
ture, that the body is^ound^ ** though 
fome of its members are inJeSied.” 

I have obierved that an increafe of 

9 

power is thrown into the popular fcale. 
Unlcfs public virtue and the friends of 
the conftitution interfere to control the 
efforts of an afpiringfadl;ion,*and a tu- 
F z mul'U.-us 
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muUuous rabble — Unlcfs thoH^fliouM 
interpofe, whofe proper duty and pecu» 
liar ir.tereft it is, to refill: the increafing 
torrent of popular phrenzy, the C<»n-» 
llitunon will be endangered j I will not 
fay deflroycd. 

In the eftablifliment, I truft, every 
caufe of complaint, if there exifts any, 
will be fec^'bnab/y* rcmovcfl. In the' 
State I know of none. The patrimony 
of the Church is a facred truft, vefted 
in thofe who *enjoy it ; particularly its 
rulers and dignitaries,* who ought to 
tranfmit its revenues unimpaired to their 
fucceflbrs. We have feeji how they 
have rfianaged things in France. While 
•we avQid the rock on which the Gallic 
Church was ihlp-wrecked, the Sons of 
the Church of .England, I mean its 
Lay-Sons, the Clergy naturally, and 
the Fr’cnds of theConftitution of courier, 
will never defert her but with the ex;- 
tindtion’ of their lives. 

^tis to the Temporal in conjundtion 
with the Spirit’jal Peers that we are to 
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look*ijp, to reftore the proper tone and 
Aie equipoize to the State; and, to pre- 
serve it from the Gallic contagion. 

do not know what the perfonal me-* 
rits of the French Nobility were, nor 
thole of their anceftors- Of this I am 
confident, that the body of the Peerage 
in this kingdom^ with refpeCl to ITluf- 
trious defcent, ar?d perfof(al worth, -are 
the brighteft ornaments in the annuals of 
the nioll renowned States, from the 
carlieft ages of the world. 

Our BifhojJs, too, are men railed to 
their high ftations from the purity of 
their manners, the profundity of their 
erudition, their loyalty to thejr King, 
and their eminent zeal and exertions in 
caufe of their divine Mallei*. * 

If, my Lords, and my fellow-citf- 
zens, we Ihew the fame indefatigable 
zeal and indul^ry ; if we labour to defend, 
as our adverfaries do, to ruin our excel- 
lent Conllitution ; neither .the united 
efforts of the National Aliembly in 
France, of theif frfepds in England, no, 

not 
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ffOkt tbegaites of hell;^ flidl prevail ^igalnft 

it. * 

The interefting nature of my fubjedfc 
t led me imperceptibly very far beyond 
the bounds I at firft propofed to this 
letter. I have to apologize to a candid 
public for taking up fo much room in a 
print fo eminently didinguilhed for its 
refources of much more important in- 
^orniation, and more interefting enter- 
tainment. I muft alfo exprefs my 
acknowledgment to the Proprietor of 
thi Diary for his readyoinfertion of the 
ientiments of an obfeure individual, 
who lias nothing to recommend thent 
to the public attention, but their being 
the heart-f(^t effiifions of his loyalty 
to his liing, and of his attachment to 
the Conftitution of his Country. 

With t^ard to* you. Gentlemen, I 
|)eg leave to fubferibe myfclf 

A DiJJenter frpna your Society, but 
your lincere welirwilher as indir 
vidual peaceful Citizens, 

RlCE HUGHES. 
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P O STS C R IP T. 


HOUGH the author of the fore- 
going letter has combated, in a curtbry 
.manner, the principles maintained by 
the friends of the Gallic Revolution in * 
this country ; yet,* as an addrefs and de- 
claration has been rccenijiy publiihed by 
an adjourned meeting of the£e men at 
the Thatched-houfe T avcrn, he thinks it 
a duty incumbent upon him to beftow 
a few moments upon the fubjedb of that 
declaration, merely for the.purpoie of 
noticing what appears to be of tHc moil: 
inlidious, mlfchievous, ftnd * alarming ' 
complexion 

At a period when fo many more able 
writers have Rood forth in the defence 
of the Englifli Conftitution, the author 
of thele ftrid^ures experts to be reckoned 
arrogant and alTuming; to be ftigma- 
tized as the friend of ariftocratic rule, or 
5 regal 
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fe^l tyranny. Confcious of irite'-* 
grity v>f his intentions, he will fpeak 
his opinion, unawe(i*by the frowns and 
criticifms of thofe whole views ainjeto 
inflame factions, and to introduce a 
fcene of lawlefs confufion in the fl;ate« 
The faid addrefs is inflammatory and 
hombaflic. It begins with complaints 
of ** wilful mifreprelentations ” of their ' 
priifciples and motives, ** by the parti- 
zans of arbitrary power, and the advo-' 
cates of Courf-government.'^ Thus 
in the firft inftance, thefe demagogues 
oppofe themfelves to the friends of legal 
monarchy! Their language fuppoles 
the exiftence of arbitrary fway in Bri- 
tain, whole glory is — «a regular and 
equitable lyftem of freedom. It breathes, 
nay, avows a difaffe<5tion to Court- 
governm'ent. 

Alluding to the Revolution in Trance, 
they fay, ** We rejoice in the prolpefib 
. which fuch a magnificent example opens 
to the world" — To Engla*nd of courfe, 
** The French have laid the axe to the 

root 
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foot *of , tjrranny,” ^that is to -fay, a( 
Court-gJvernment) have levelled^ all 
fankSi and extinguished all fuhordina- 
tion. ** They have bound their I^ng 
Ivitn chains, and tiieir Nobles with fet- 
ters of iron. ” Such is the magnificent 
example which is prefumed to gladden 
the world, and is held up for our imi- 
tation. , 

The l^rench are faid to be ** eredtiag 
•* government oii the iacred hereditary 
** rights of man.— Rigt^^s which ap- 
** pertain to a//p and not to any 
** more than to another." 

Twenty five millions of people, pof- 
fefied of equal rights to confiitute and 
eftablifh fuch government as, belt ac- 
cords with the dilpofition, intesefi^ and 
iWea/happiaefs of each individual. 

The legifiative powef, no doul>t, ori- 
ginally emanated from the people. To 
deliberate upon national afiTairs in the 
aggregate is impradlicable. The people 
being unfit to difcufs public afiairs, they 
G , muft 
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muA: act by their reprefentatives, what 
^hey cannot adl by themfelvest ‘ 

According to the principles propolcd 
in the paper whicit is the fubjedt of the 
prefent animadveriions, the poor»and 
unlettered mechanic has an equal right 
to fenatorlal eligibility with thofe who 
are moil diitinguiihed for their luperior 
wifdom and property in the State. 
'Here it ihould be remarked, if the latter 
who poileis the pre-eminence of birth, 
riches and honors, were confounded with 
the common' people, and to have only 
the Weight of a fingleVotOi like the reil, 
the cbmmon liberty would be their 11a- 
very ; and* the former, who coullitutc the 
buik< of the people, and who have nei- 
ther ^ prd^erty nor principles, would 
have the popular refolutions in their fa- 
vour, The niqil' pcrfe(5l equality of 
rights tan never exclude the afccndancy 
of fuperior minds ; and in no fociety are 
men clailed without external di Aindliofls. 
The whole body of the nation mull be 
advifed by the moil reipedlable mem- 
bers 
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bers of it; and their ihare in the legill^* 
ture ought to be proportioned to* the 
intereft they have in the general fecuHty 
of the State. Power and property are, 
and ought to be, inieparable. 

In the firft inibince of political a(£b'^ 
the conftituents ele<St delegates. The 
majority impofe a reprefen tative upon 
the minority. The nationalMeputation 
aflBmblc to lay the foundation; and fo 
rear the fuperftru<flure of government. — 
An afiembly, which, infteatl of that dig- 
nity and freedom of debate which be- 
comes the grand Council of a great na- 
tion, is chara<fterized by levity, and the 
tumults of iicentioufnefs. * 

The majority form a government, 
and frame laws binding on t]ie minori- 
ty, which, having an inherent indefea- 
fible right to exercife their own judg- 
ment and option, becauie they would 
not approve, they would not alien t to. 
In the name of common fenfe, what 
becomes bt the facred hereditary rights 
of man ? Rights which appertain to «//, 
G 2 and 
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not to any one tnore^ tt&n to 
another ! ^ 

7his (hews the’ahfurdlties pf propor- 
tions drawn from ip^ulativ,e princjpleSj 
without conhderin^ pra<SticabUity and 
experience. But to what lengths will 
not a defperate proceed ? To create anarr 
chy at all events, they would bewilder 
' the nation .in the labyrinth of mataphy - 
ilcal theories, and political fpecula- 
tions. 

** We know of no Jiuman ajuithority 
** fuperior to that of a whole nation. 
This was penned in the plenitude of 
wifdom * and philofophy ! Had not the 
Addrefs borne the name of a perfon re- 
cognized in the literary world of poJi~ 
tics, bht a name eraled from the liAs 
of all parties, ^till a recent opportuni^ 
to create piifchief required talents and 
ingenuiQr, which thq he^s of the party 
would not dare openly to exercife and 
evow, and which few pf them poiTeiled 
' in quality and degree better adapted, tq 
promote their Common caule— Had it 

not 
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Jkot f dire^ tendency to poiibn th^fnind* 

* of the people by artful and malicious in<- 
^uationsy it would have beeii equally 

below criticifm or refutation. For theVe 

• • 

is a wide diilb'ence between the’remon- 
ilrances of reafon, and the infults of 
malipe and envy, and the fplenetic ebul> 
}ition$ of an intriguing and defperate 
fadtion. ■ •. * ’ 

If, for argument’s lake, we Tuppoie 
that a whole nation, with one heart, 
with one ctynd, witli one voice, which 
is morally ^mpoihble, renovated or 
coropoled any form, of a political con- 
Aitutiun,. where would be a caule of re- 
hftance? Unanimity precludes a colli- 
lion of interefts, or a cotrfpelition of au- 
thority. Hence equal indefeahble rights, 
become a phantoi^, that can only exift 
in the difordered brains of Onprincipled 
republicans.. 

** We arc immediately interefted in 
this revolution.^’ Intrigue and ambition 
are vices reprefen ted to be inleparable 
from Court and Court-government. 
“ The French have conquered for us as 

wcU' 
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well'«s for themfelves.” For that 
Court exifts now no longer.” TheFrench 
royalty ns levelled by '“the fatal inftru- 
inent of democracy, as a tree fall» 
whofe roots the axe has fevered. The 
French, having given us this magnifi- 
cent example, their revolution concerns 
Hi immediately. But they have not yet 
conquered for "the party. While En- 
gfifhmen are fenfible of the bleflings q£ 
a mild government, of peace and tran- 
quillity, of the fkfety and fecurity of 
-their perfons and property, and of the 
mod fubftantial freedom ever yet enjoy- 
ed by man, they never fliall* conquer 
for thole* ungrateful Jew, who pre- 
ftimptuoufly p*erfonate the whole king- 
dom by adopting the plural pronouns 
of ^e and Us. i 

** Ye fer^nts, ye generation of vi- 
pers, that would infufe deadly poifon 
into the bofom of that country that 
cbcriflies and protects you, flee from 
the jail j efentment of an injured and in- 
dignant people.” 

€€ 
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., •* Wc are burthened with a heavj 
^tidnal debt.” Admitted. But from 
what caufe has ,this debt originated? 
Was it from the intrigue and ambitioa 
bf the Britifh Cqurt ? No ! The author* 
once for all, will inftaace the Americaa 
war, as the prolific fource of fa^ious 
coiiiplaiuts. It would be fuperfl'uous 
to enter into a general view of its cauie 
and effeiSts. Sufiice it to point out the 
prejudicial infiucnce of fa<5tion -on the 
councils aitd meafuros^ of Government. 
The following obfcrvation will apply 
to cafes, too many to be now enume- 
rated, and fome of a vtry recent date 
It is not a fingular opinion that the 
grand tranfatlantic rebellion liad ter- 
minated without much wafte of ‘blood 
or treafure, iJ'our ungrateful American: 
brethren, however' fuppor^ed by a 
neighbouring nation, had not been allb 
fupported by "traitors in this country. 
What encouragement, what advantages 
of communication, mull they have de- 
rived from Britilh patriots, from per- 
4 ions 
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Ions ^ the brighteft talents, and who^’ 
iagaci^, could penetrate and develop^ 
the mq^ private councils and plans of 
^dminillration ! No wonder, as our 
councils were anticipated, counteraA^, 
and defeated at home, our arms Ihould 
be unfuccefsful abroad— >and when 
Ibme of our firft Stateimen mingled 
iheir tears ovef, the fate of Montgomery, 
ahd exulted in the vidories of Wafhing-^ 
ton. Immcnie was the kcceffion of debt 
to the national indUiubrances from this 
unfortunate and long-condnued conteilr^ 
It was procraftinated by fa(^on ; to 
fadfcion the bulk of this del^t is to be 
imputed 5 and not to the intrigue and 
ambition of Court-government, whole 
objedt' was" rather the happinefs and 
profperity of this kingdom, and eventu- 
ally of its 'American dependencies. 

But the inceflant complaints of a lei-* 
filh and fadtious people againft all admi-^ 
liillrattons, relemble the condudfc of the 
Carthaginian armies, which in the mo- 

^ menc 
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ment oF danger and trial, delprted t'relf 
General, and then crucified him bhcaule 
he did not gain the uiSiory. • 

*# We hold, that a moral obligation 
** of providing for old age, helplefs in- 
** fanc'. ^ and poverty^ is far fUperior to 
** that ot fupplying the invented wants 
** of courtly extravagance, ambition, 
** and intrigue/’ This dodlrine feeihs 
well from the Chairman, a quorfdam 
Divine j and which ajfuperficial obfcr- 
ver would appiaud ;-^but it is hypocrily 
and deceit. Old age, helplefs infancy, 
and poverty, have a bountiful provifion 
in this country, unequalled in the uni- 
verfe. But perhaps the lower order of 
mechanics and labouring pe6|)le are here 
intended. — ** We have nothing to fear 
from the poor, for w^ plead their caufe!’’ 
The common people, who, mike up the 
majority of the nation, are wanted in the 
fcale of fedition ; but who are not yet in- 
fenfible of the bleflings of equitable and 
impartials laws, nor of the generous ii<- 
dulgence of Government, For in per- 
il forming 
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fojpiing t'he invidious taik of raipng^thc 
nece/|^ry fupplies by additional taxes, flic 
miniAer of finance is particularly fcru- 
puk>us in exempting the poor^ as much 
as poiiible, from their operation. *But 
do thefe charitable men praftife what 
they would fecm to approve and pro- 
mote ? Do they remit any of their in- 
digent tenants renta ? Or increafe the • 
price of their labourers ? Not a doit ! 
** But they would feed t!iem with a 
neighbour’s ewg*-Iamb or fay to the 
naked be ye clothed, acd to the hungry 
be ye full, a^nd leave them unrelieved. 

But there is another defcription of men 
who are to be included under the deno- 
mination of poor. It has already been 
obfervcd, «that the poor and unfortunate, 
properly fpeaking, have the moft am- 
ple and, comfortkble provifion. The 
padage quoted, therefore, cannot relate, 
to them. It mull be*^ thofe then who 
•want money to lavilh in the fupport of 
vanity, luxury, effeminacy, the fplen- 
dor of drefs, equipage, furniture, en- 
ter-* 
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tcrtainments— and ab6ve all; to lup- 
pl3i their exliaufted funds for gaming. 

The profulion of modern patriots* 
creates new and prelling necedities, 
whi<7h honour points to cabal and rapa- 
city to fupply. Hence their boundlefs and 
unwarranted purfuit of lucrativeemploy- 
ments* for the gratification of thefe un- 
/nanly pafiions. Ifence the national 
union is interrupted. Hence liot only ^e 
confillency of all public meafures* but 
their vigor and expeditiof^ are weakened 
or thwarted. T^us a fyftem of politi- 
cal intereft is eftablilhed among us for 
the end of difiipation. * , 

To fupply the invented wants of 
thefe demagogues, who are equally 
dilTolute in opinion and pradlioe, is far 
fiiperior to the fupplying of ** the in- 
** vented wants of courfly extravagance, 
** ambition, and intrigue.” * There is 
an obfeurity in the mctaning of ** the 
** invented wants of courtly extrava- 
**gance:” But obfeurity fuits fuch a 
dark and infidious in^nua.ion. If a 
H 2 jealouly 
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jealoufy for the peace and happincf§. of 
a kingdom, if unwearied zeal and afli- 
duity to promote and preferve its ho*- 
nouf and aggrandifement, if caution 
and ^policy to defeat the treacherous 
ftratagems and felfilh purfuits of a 
needy and turhwlcnt fadlion, be ambi> 
t’.on and intrigue — the terms are not 
inifapplied, Thefe principles, how- 
ever, exiftj'in their common accepta- 
tion, but not at coyrt — They exifl in 
the friends of tjie French Revolution. 

Their altonilhmefit ” will ceafe 
when they are told, that ** no part, or 
** any nis-mbcrs of our government, re- 
** probate the extindlion* of arbitrary 
** power in France, or wilh to fee it 
]r;efk)reji.” We reprobate, however, 
the fubverfipn of the Rights of Man 
under the pretence and landtion of that 
fiicred principle. We reprobate the in- 
dignity and outrage offered to the Roy- 
al Family. We reprobate the violent ex- 
tindlion of tlie legitimate government— ^ 
Inftcad of proceeding witli temper and 

moderation. 
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moderation, to meliorate it. We re- 
probate the French buccaniers "for 
confiicating the property of individuals 
or bodies of men — Property — which, 
once fettled and«fecured by the laws of 
the land, and confirmed by long pbflef- 
fion, becomes inalienable. This is the 
general confent of nations, and the 
univerfal voice of mankind. The 
French RevolutioA having.been fraught 
with rapacity, difloyalty, murder, ^ru-* 
elty, and injuflice, has and deferves our 
hearty reprobation. * 

** It is the pSlicy of courts and court- 
** government, to prefer enemies to 
** friends, and a fyftem of* war to that 
** of peace, as affording more pretences 
“ for places, offices, penfions, revenue} 
“ and taxation j it is high time for the 
** people (here pjudence fuppreffed 
what evil-difpofed minds ^te left to 
explore) “ to look with circumlpeftion 
“ to their own interefls.” Mean, il- 
liberal, and unjufl are thefe fuggeflions. 
-^How daflardly are thole . fpirits who 

attack 
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attack with poifbned arrows, whom 
they can neither encounter or fubduc 
by ftrength of reafon and juftice.— 
^Whaf enemies arc preferred to friends ? 
In what inftance has d fyftcm of wlr 
been preferred to that of honourable 
peace ? — But places, offices, and pen- 
iions are tlie grievances ! The two firft, 
however, in the glaring abfence of ge- 
n‘“rous religidd,dihntereftednefs and po- 
litical integrity in the governed, aie ef- 
iential to the very exiflence of govern- 
ment. 'I'he laft arc the Well-earned re- 
muneration of eminent fervices to the 
ftate. t 

“ Thole who pay the cxpence, and 
** noi thofe who participate in the 
emoluments arifing from them, are 
•* the perlbns unmedia tely intereded in 
the abolition of .places, offices, and 
** penfions*.’* ' When thefe reformers 
have fucceeded in their* objedt, they 
will, no doubt, with a public Ipirit, 
offer their fervices in the different de- 
partments of the flate, without emolu- 
ment or reward 1 


« We 
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^ We coniider the prefent opporttt- 
^*nity of the French Rcvolutioft as it 
** moA happy onh for leflening the 
“enormous load of taxes under which 
** this hation groans.” — Patriot ofFer- 
ings — church lands- — the facred utenfils 
of the altar — the rcdu<^ion of over- 
grown wealth — even chartered rights 
• and charitable inftitutions, if produ<Sive^ 
will all contribute to this great purpofe. 
** If this is not done!” — h. tiienace 
manifeitly inte;pded here — but it is the 
menace of a Lilfputian tribe againU the 
invincible Gullivers of the Britilh 
conftitution., * 

Thefe pretended patriots wilh to 
arrogate to themfelves a merit which 
the miniiler has long ago ailticipated. 
Has he not commenced a plan of 
liquidating the public dej>ts*? Why 
has he not credit for liis good inten- 
tions, and confidence in his future 
condu<£t, which the paft has ib welt 
deferved ? The finances of this country 
will be r^rieved, and its happinefs and 
profperity eitablHhed and fecured be- 
4 yond 
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yotid exiample, by the wifdom, infj;*' 
grity, and iiiifliaken courageof thepre- 
fent adminiftration. 

**,We think it alfo neceflary to*e5c- 
prefs our aftonifliment that a govern- 
ment, defirous of being called freet 
Ihould piefcr connedlions with the 
** moft defpotic and arbitrary power in 
“ Europe.’"" Why not — ‘if greater com- 
mercial advantages may be obtained ? 
Britain has no concern with any parti-* 
cular mode of governihent in foreign 
countries. 

“ Separjited/as we happily are by na- 
** ture, from the tumults" of the con- 
** tinent> we reprobate all lyftems and 
intrigues whxh facrifice the bleflings 
. ** of our natural lituation.” Let us 
conjdder how far thefe bleffings are af- 
fedled by ‘ continental tumults. The 
ambition of the Emprefe of Ruffia » 
avowedly great j her dominions already 
are of a magnitude not generally known- 
or conlidered. Hpr troops have evinced 
diicipline and intrepidity inferior to 
none. The lituation of this empire 

too 
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too Kas jTuperibr and peculiar advantages 
for*the mofl extenfive commerce. If tlie 
RuHlans cultivated traffic, they would> 
of^courle, regard their navy and im- 
prove it for it’s prote£tioh t and which » 
in return, would fupply it with expe- 
rienced failbrs. If the Empreis then 
had been permitted to take poiledion of 
• the European territpries of the Porte—: 
with which, irioH likely, Ihe would 
not have been latisfied— other neigh- 
bouring powers would/, probably, loon 
fall into the VQftex of her ambition, 
^he Rulhan armies and fleets, under 
the fway of fierce ambition, and a de- 
fire of conqueli, bearing proportion to 
the population, and the flourilhiing — 
wide-extended trade of this •boandlefs 
empire, would become a terror to all 
"Europe, The authdr’s heart, indeed, 
dilates with confcious pride, when he 
pays this juft tribute of diflindtion to 
our brave ibldiers and intrepid tars — 
that, in valour and dilbipline, they 
greatly excel thofe of all other nations 
I . ia 
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in the world. But they are neither 
immortal nor invincible. If a far fupe- 
rior fleet overfpread our channel — if a 
far faperior army approached our fhores 
— would our cliffs protedt us ? — ^What 
then would become of ** the bleflings 
** of our natural fltuation ?” When- 
ever the balance of power in Europe 
fails — Britain will become the firfl: 
vidtim to triumphant ambition , to jea- 
loufy, and to reveng? ! 

But the nation which we prelerved 
from impending fate, “are infidels.— 
Cruel and prefumptuous men ! To 
grafp the feeptre of Omnipotence, and 
to ufurp the diflributioii of eternal 
juftice ! Their religious tenets are 
amenable to the tribunal of God alone ! 

As men thgy claim from us, indivi- 
dually, the office* of humanity. As a 
nation, on whofe exiftence the equili- 
brium in the fcale of' the powers of 
Europe depends, they demand, in poli- 
cy, the interference of an effedtual 
arbitration. 


5 
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In this important bufinefs, our admi- 
niAration have a(5ted with a ipirit be- 
coming the dignity of their country'Jand 
with wifdom andpolicy becoming their 
arduous and confidential fituations. 

The events of negociations are often 
precarious ; remonfirances and argu- 
ments, drawn from reafun and juftice, 
upon thefe occafions, often* fail of their 
defired effeft ; but the minifter, *to 
prevent the calamities of war, and the 
effufion of Britilh ’blooSl, which had 
been probably fhe confequence of a 
daftardly condu<fl:, had# not only the 
wifdom to propofc equitable and falu- 
tary terms of peace, but evinced jf firm 
courage and refolution to enj or ce Jih/ixa 
if obftinately rejected, , 

This fmall iiland has been faid to 
be the foie arbiter of the aifairs of 

Chriftendom.”* Under this appropri- 
ate character, the British court never 
fhone with greater luftre, or adted with 
better eiFc<fl. Virtue and temperance, 
general humanity and fincerity, vvif- 
1 2 dom 
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dom to plan* and courage to execute, 
are it’s diftinguifhing gems, and which 
will make a iplendid figure in the hif- 
torical cabinet of this country. 

• C’ 

The late difpute refpedting Nootka 
Sound, has afforded another example 
of the rancour and malignity of fa«5llon. 
The quefiion is not,of what magnitude, 
♦ but whether infult or injury was 
offered or fuflained ? An individual, 
from a lenfe of honour, and a tenaci^ 
of his right, < will, ^ with manlinefs, re- 
fent an infult to the former — and will 
endeavour to protect from encroach- 
ment the latter. The lenfe of national 
honour and right is, beyond compari- 
fon, greater than that of an individual. 
The firft exceeds the laft, in dignity and 
acutenefs, ^r beyond the proportion of 
one to.the whole of the people of this 
realm, ff a Briton is fb tenacious of 
his honour and his right<^lhall Britain 
daflardly fubmlt to an indignity and 
encroachment from any pow^ upon 
earth ? t 


« If 
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.** If we are aiked what goyernnient 
is ?— we hold it to be nothing more 
** or lefs than a^national ailbciatign.’* 
This anfwer is very indehnite j But we. 
may form fomt idea of this ne^«fan- 
gled government, from the tenor of 
the addrefs. Court-government is the 
reiterated fubjeft of reprobation — 
confequently a national alTeciation cjin 
mean no other kind of* government,, 
and is nothing more or lefs than an un- 
qualified democracy. 

The authdr, here, cannot forbear 
making a ferious remark. Pie admits 
indeed, that an individual may, with 
perfect freedom, communicate his opi- 
nion in private, upon a /ega/ topic j but 
from the moment of publication, he a^^ 
fumes a reiponfib .iity for it to the pub- 
lic, who are intereficd in its efiedls. Let 
government, let the publfc gravely de- 
termine upon this important matter. 
To them the Author appeals ! 

If the faid addrefs and declaration 
breathes the ipirit of liberty, it is the 

, liberty 
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liberty of licentioufuefs and downright 
^edition. * 

“ ^ro'n the feudsil {yfteni England 
• is not yet free.” — As.free as it can^he, 
confident with abfolute un-oppreflivc 
property. But there am Lords — abated 
fuperiority of rank 1 

With regard tp the game laws— 
they are falutary, and have a moral 
'cffedl } they keep the poor from habits 
of idlenefs, which is the ' parent of 
dilhonelty and j^fundpr, §nd often leads 
to an ignominious end. *They are made 
alfo, very properly, a fource pf re- 
venue. 

What monopolies are here cerjfured, 
and of ** numerous kinds” too, the 
Author* if at a lofs to comprehend. 
‘Unlefs they are underftood to mean, 
that all ‘merchants and tradefmen, 
whether fools or knaveg, whether in- 
duftrious and frugal, or idle and diffi- 
pated, Ihould have an equal fhare of 
cuftom and profits apportioned to each : 
for it is a notorida^ fa<5l, that,* many 

merchant^* 
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merchants and tradefmen accumulate 
large fortunes, while great numbers 
become bankrupts. • • 

^Particular privileges from letters pa- 
tent may be darned a monopoly. When a 
man has racked his brain, wafted his 
fortune, and a great part of his life, 
in the production of a work of ingenui- 
ty, and which proves of fuj^erior utility 
to public and domeftic purpofts, it is 
a great hardjhipt that the King, to re- 
ward paft, and^to ^ncdiJrage future in- 
ventions of art, ({hould patronize him 
with an exclufive fale for a Ihort term 
of years, to repay his expenCes and his 
toil, and to provide for his family* 

The Indian trade is indeed circum- 
fcribed. But the public dferive *an 
ample compenfation for the mo- 
nopoly. , • 

Rejoicing, a§ we fincerely do, in the 
freedom of others (of the French) till we 
lliall happily accomplifh our own.” 

It is a matter of aftoniftiment how a 
parallel Qpm be drawn* between our free 
nt*' • government 
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govcrninent and the abfolute monafchy 
of France. Let us do juftice to our 
civiL and ecclcfiafl&cal polity. Wc 
enjoy the greateft plenitude of freedpn. 
— Wc enjoy a political conftitution, 
fuperior to all that hiftory hath re- 
corded, or prefent times can boaft. We 
enjoy a religious eftablilhment, which 
breathes univerfel charity and toleration. 
An adminiftration of juftice that hath 
even filcnced envy, and ’'extends its 
proteftion to tlie poor end the great in 
an equal degree. Where each dwell 
fafely, “ every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree,” and peace 
furrodnds their habitations ! Thele 
are bleflings which every Englifhman 
feels, and ought to acknowledge. Com- 
pare this pidlure with the moft admired 
periods’ of the moft admired countries, 
and its fuperiority will appear eminent- 
ly conlpicuous. A volume might be 
written in proof of this aflertion. 


But 
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But there are d^edfcs irremediable in 
free governments^ The liberty of pro- 
pagating the Qioft licentious opinions is 
one of the greateft. The diieafe is bad ^ 
but the cure would be fatal. • 

Thus freedom is compelled to admit 
an enemy, wheih under pretence and ' 
form of an ally, often proves fatal to 
her exiftence.. 

** As for riots and tumults, :let thofe 
** anfjjrer for them who endeavour to 
f* excite and promote them.** Thefe 
republicanX have pronounced the len- 
tence of their own condemnation, ff'e 
labour to prelervd the public peace. 
ifbey labour to dillurb it, and break 
down every barrier of order, eyery 
yeftraint of law, by Jlunnihg 'the fenfe 
of the nation, and hiftigating an un-^ 
principled and hoifinformed mob to 
vuSts of rapacity and rebellion. 

To watch the plots and artifices of 
^e enemies of our Country, and to 
K crulh 
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cruih ' the hydra of a malignant and 4an« 
gerous fa<9jon, ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

“ Thcfe are our obje(%j and we wiU 
puiiiie it.” 


Aldenhanty 
Sept. 9}<i79i. 
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PREFACE. 

T H E’ follow^g Eflay was pub-r 
liihed If^rummeV, at the end 
of Mr. N|e^an*S Treadle on the 
DoEirine of Annuities and AJfurances 
on Lives and Sur^ivorJhips.-—^}Au 
Eden having, in his Fifth Letter to 
Lord CarliHe, made feveral obyetStions 
to it, I now offer it to the Public >n 
a feparate tra^l, with .an Appendix 
containing a reply* to* his objec- 
tions. At jhcf end of the Ap~ 

pendix are added a few obfervations' 
on Mr. Eden’s account of the trade' 
and refources of the Jcingdom. I feel 
mylelf deeply imprelltd with a con- 
< vision 


[ ] 

viiftion of the importance of theie 
obiervations ; but, at the fame time, 
I kno‘v that I may poffibly be 
under the influence of thofe undue 
byafles to which Mr. Eden afcribes 
the apprehenfions which many now 
entertain of the public danger. I 
therefore refer all I Jiave laid to the 
candid attention of thov“ who may 
chufe to confider it, wifljing them to 
pay no more regard to it than the 

evidence which will be laid before 

< 

them fhall render unavoidable. 

«• 

May 8 , 1 7 So. 
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C O N T E N /r S. 

j^C COUNTS of the number of boufes in 
'London and Middlefex, at different fe^ 
riods, with obfervations •— p> l> &c. 
jiccounts of the number of houfes in £ngx.ami> 
and'W at dfferent periods , with dbfer-^ 
nations — p. 9, &c. 

Trogrefs ofjj^opullttiont with faSls confirming 
it — 4 - p. 17, dec. 

Caufer of our depofuiqtion - p. 29, &c. 
State of population in other countries, Sweden, 
Naples, France, Qf<r. • - p, 30, &c. 

Appendix, <tontaining remarks on Mr. Eden’s 
account of the population, trade, ^idrcfources 
of the king 4 om — j). 36, <cc. 

State and fluSluations ^London from the Rc- 
ftoration P- 55 » 

Prfent fate of the kingdom\iitb rfpe^ to its 
trade and refugees — p. 64., &c. 
Comparifon of the expence of the laft war n»ttb 
the expence of the prefent war p. 7CH Sec. 
Conclusion — — p. 73, &p. 

Accounts of the navy-debtf han$ ttnfundM 
debt, f^c. in 1762 ond^ij^o p, 77, See. 
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ERRATUM. 

•. • 1 ^. ^ 

In the I'able p, the .lUmber '.3 38 ought to 
to have been givcn^ as the numbei of houfes, 
and not of families, in ManChefter. 



OBSERVATION § 
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The* Population of Englland 
and Wales. 

I T will be proper to introduce thefe obfer* 
vations with the, following accounts otf 
London and JVT^^e^ilbsex. 

> . \ ^ 

Number o^onoufes mLj^NDON, South- 
wark, Wbspminster, and ^ 
County otMiddlesex, in the T(ar 
1777 > Accounts of the Suirviyort 

of the iloufe,and Window Duties. 

Houfes charged in 1777# having 

windows and upwards. — HtS^O 
Houfes charged, having lefs *than ' 

25 windows — • — *— — 6t,o^p 

* ^ , Pi n 

Total of houfes charged -r* ’ — 73*640* 
Uninhabited houips chargeable <— 

Total of houfes charged and charge- 
able — — — 7 J<«>o8 

Cottages not charged by veidbiil of < 
poverty — — . 

Total of houfes — — • — “hh- 9P»57o 

B Numh^* 



f ' Obfervatkns on the Popt^ion 

Number of Hotfes in London^ Southwark, 
Woftoainfter, and the County of Middle- 
fex, from the Survey htentioned by Dr. 
Brackenridge in a Paper read to the Royal 
' Society in March 1758, and publijhed ir the 

Philosophical 'Tranfa^ionsy vol. 50, 471. 

♦ 

Houies charged to the houfe and 

window tax in 1757 — — - 63,480 

Houfes uninhabited •* — — — 4,810 

• Total of' houfes ofe^-'^ed and 

k 

chargeable f ■— — - 68,290 

Cottages — ' — .'—19,324 

t jk ^ — 

Total of houfes, including 

cottages — — 87,614 

i 

REMARKS. 

I 

Thefe accounts fhew, that the number of 
houfes ih hondon, Wejlmtnjler, Soutbwarky 
gad all Middlefex had, in the courfe of about 
20 years preceding* 1778, increafed 2,956, 
in the whole % ' but thart the houfes excufed* 
,on account of poverty had decreafed 5,762 ; 
from whence it follows, that the houfes 
charged and chargeable had increafed 8,718. 
—It ihould be confidered, that moft pro- 
bably this is lefs than the real ‘increafe of 
5 ' the 
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the beft fort of houfes j for the decr^aie of 
cyttages proves, that the meanen; of the 
houlcs* which pay the tax mufl*likewlfe 
have decrca fed ; and* this decreale ^s to be 
add^d to 8,718, in order to obtain die whede 
increa'fe of the be’ft houfes j for it is obvious 
that, if the beft houfes had not increafed as 
much as the worft decreafed, the total of 
houfes, inftead of being greater in 1777, 
muft have been lefe. — Perhaps, therefore, 
we ftiall reckon mo'deratel;^* enough, if vje 
reckon an inc,>J5^tie*y?i^hin the laft 20 years 
of I o,oo(^ iriibftantial h|^fes in and about 
London $ and this i« a number that falls 
little ftiort of the whole number of houfes 
in Liverpool and Manchejler. 

The increafe.of buildings in London has 
for feveral years been the objedt qf general 

• 

^ That is, hoirfbs paying the houfe ^uty*of.3s. only. 
The number of ihcfc houfes in 17^7 was 5>738j bu^l 
have no account of it for any preceding year. It will 
appear prefcntly, that taking EnglaiH in the grofs, ther^ 
has been a great d^ci cafe inithefb houics ; and this makes 
it alnioft certain tliey muft have decreafed in AfiaW/i^x, 
•'•vr-The dccrcafc of cottages, or houfes excufed, fin?c^ 
the more remarkable, becaufc the hougjp $Lnd 
window duties have been increafed luice that year by 
three different aiSls of parliament, the firft in 1758, the 
fecond in 176^, and thctbirfl in 1766. 
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obfervation. It defcrves particular notice 
that it is derived entirely from the increafe 
of luxury ; an evil which, while it flatters; 
never fa^Is to dcftroy.* It has been flicwn 
ffom authentic accounts, that the decreafe 

' i 

of the lower people in London and Middle- 
fex has kept pace with thd increafe of 
buildings. The annual deaths alfo in the 
Bills of Mortality have for many years 
been decreafing, and _ore now near 6,000 
per (innim lels than t^y were fifty years 
ago. In patticular j^it* is otfervable with 
rcl'pcA to that pirt of London -.vhich lico 
within the city walls, 'thaf, though always 
filled w'ith houfes, the births and burials, 
and, confcqucntly, the inhabitants*, have 
decreafed on'f halt. — The juft account 
of this muft be, that thui'e \vho cannot now 
fitisfy themfclves without whole houfes, or, 
perhajls, tvvb or three houfes, to live in, ufed 
formerly to be'fatisfied with lodgings, or 
with parts of hbufes. 

The number of bohifes^ in London, Weji~ 
atiujer, and all Middlejex, in 1690, was 

• Sec 2 p^iticular account of ihib faft m my Obfei- 
vation* on Reverfionary Ps^mentb^ pa^c 19O) 3d edit* 
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iy,2i5, according to Dr. Daveaant's ac- 
w6unt’from the Hearth-books*. 

• I will only further obferve concerning the 
preceding accounts, * that they dcn^onftrate 
that, the number of inhabitants inr'l/ondoui 
has been greatly over-rated. They have 
been fometimes cftinaated at a million. In 
an EiTay on the State of London, on Popu- 
lation, icc. in the Treatife on Reverhonary 
Payments, I offer<id evidence, which I 
thought little fliort of de'monftratlpn, to 
prove that the;--lelLiilvrt of 651,000' But 
it now ap^i.'ars that, alldjjving 6 to a houfe, 
and including the whole county of Mid- 
dlefex, their number in 1777 was only 
543,420. 

That fix to.a houfe for London, and five 
to a houfe for all England, is too- large an 
allowance, v/ill be proved by the following 
recital of fadls. 


* See Dr. Davenant’s worts, vo'A ift, page 38. This 

number does not ineJude ^outhwurh^- The average of 

burials for five years iw London b<*forc the prefent^ear, or 
1780, was 20779. Tl*.' average for five years before 
was*" ; tliat is, confidciably greater than^lt has 

been for the lull five years, though twelve pariflies, 
now the moft populous, were not then included in the 
Bills. 
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lumber of Hou/es in England and fE’akst 
f^om the Returns of the Surveyors if the 
Houfe and Window Unties in 1761 and 

1777- 

, In 1761. — ^In 17J7. 

Houfes charged, having 
25u windows and up- 
wards — — — *32»595-“ 32*595 

Houfes having 21,22,23 

and 24 windows — 12,404— i4,62'3 

Total of houf^^if>^Ing ■; 

more tharj 20 windows 44,999— • 47,218 
Houfes Laving from 

to 20 windows — 88,494— 98,756 

Total of houfes having 

more than ii windows* 133,493 — 145,974 
having 8, 9, 10, 

and i't>,wJndows — 102,525 — 117,857 

Total of houfes having • ’ • 

more than 7 windows 236,01 8—263, S3T 

* 

* In the returns for 1761 this dumber is wanting. 

I have, therefore, fuppofeJ it the fame that it found 
to be in 1777. But the truth is, that it muft have btftrf^ 
's will appear prefently. J 

havi return has been given by Mr. Greenville jn his 
the on the Trade and Finances cf the Kingdom 

* 1766 ; but I bave^bcen informed from the tax- 
* Of t was made in 1761-^ 
were di/c\ ^ 
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In 1761. • In 1777. 

Increafe in 1 777 of houfes ^ v 

having from 8 to 24 , 

windows. - — ~ 27,813 

Houfes ci^argcd having 7 

windows •— — . . — 13 7,9 50 

( I ■ ■ ■ 

Total of houfes paying 

the window tax — 236,018 — 395.781 
Houles paying only the 

houfe tax of 3J. — 442,897 — 286,296 

Total of houfes^ chargedj^S, 9 1 5—682,077 
Increafe in 1777 

houfes charged . — — 

Houfes yninhabited, 

but chargeable — • •^'55,628 — 19,396 

Total of houfes charged 

and chargeable — 704>543 — 7^^>^75 


♦'The number of houfes in 1761, having exa£l]y 
feven wirRiows, 400,273; but b) the law, a? it then 
AiOlxl, all fuch houfes wete exempted from the window 
tax* In 1766 the tax wa>. extended to thefe houfes , 
and the confequencQ. was, that near two thirds of them 
were reduced to houfes having onl^ fix windows. 

- — '/he decreafe which may be here obferved in 

the n\ *mber of empty, but chargeable, houfes, is 
Wiiich could not but attend the greater dema'^ 
houfes which produced the increafe between 
I777^ of houfes having more than fe\en windo 'S fi 

• S ai^ 
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} In 1761. In 1777. 

•Derfeafe in 1777 of ^ 

liOufes charged and • 

chargeable — » — — 3*070 

Cottages excufed on ac- • • 

count of poverty only 276,149—7251,261 * 

Total of houfes charged, 
chargeable, and ex- 
cufed — — — 980,692 — 952,734 

Decreafe of houfes l;harge<^ charge- 
able, and ey^’af-'d, from 176 c to • 

1777 27.958 

To this decreafe add thd increafe of 
houfes having from 8 to 24 win- 
dows, or — ; ’ — — — ^ 27,813 

And the total will fliew, that the number 
or*^ufes not having eight windows was 
55,771' in 1777, than it had been in 
1761. 

Again j from 27,813,* the increafe 
1777 of houfes having fj^m 8 to 24 win- 
dows, fubftradl 3,162, the fticreafe of houfes 
charged, havingdefs than 25 window«i and 
it will appear, that in the houfes chygeJ^ 
having 7 windows or lefs, there has yeen in 
the fame period a decreafe of 24,651 houfes. 

• Of thefe cottages, 7365 had been charged, but 
were i/^harged by appeal in 1777* 

C 2 Bu€ 
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——But this is by no means the whole dc- 
crcafc 'of houfcs of this fort. The incret^ 
of houfes having more than 24 windbws, 
ought to be added ; but, the number of fuch 
honfes riht having been given in the return 
for 1761, it does not appear what this in- 
creafe has been. It feems, however^ paft 
doubt, that there mud: have been fuch an 
incrcafe, becaufe all other houfes having 
jTtorc than feven windows had increafed. 

Number of House/^.n '^^h^gland and 
Wales in from tfoe'^Kcturn of 

the Surveyors of the^ Houfe and Windoia 
Duties, 

Houfes charged in*i 

Uninhabited houfes i 
« 

able — — ■ 

Houfes..excui!f.d on account of^po- 
-^verty only -- — — — 282,429 

Total of houfes in 17*59 -- — 986,482 

in Jy 6 i, fee p. ir, 980,692 

^-4 Iniyyj, feep. II, 952,734 

Dii^ljnllhcd in 18 years from 

*759 — — — — 33,748 

Number of houfes . charged in 

*75^ — -7 — — — 690,702 

, 3 Nuhxber 
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Numbfjr *o£ houfes charged and 
. chargeable in 1750* — — 

I)edut 3 ; 25,000, and the charged , 

houfes in 1750 will be — — 704,048' 

Total of houfes according to the , 

Hearth- books ‘of Lady- day, 
i69of . — — — — 1.3*19,215 

Total/ of houfes from the 

Hearth-books in 1666J — 1.230,000 

In the former editioit^of this effay, I had, on*the 
authority of Dr. Bracjkenrtdge^ (in *thc PhilofophicqJ 
Tranfa<?ilions, vol. 4.^, p. 270,) given Ais as a 

return in lyir'J^but I have lively been informed from 
the tax office that it >vas made ill 1750, and that it in- 
cludes the chargeable Roufes. 

*1 This account is given \)n the aiilhority of Dr, Da- 
venant. SecJiis works, vol. id, p^gc 38, where the 
number of houfes, and alfo of hearth?, is given fepa- 
each county. — In page 136 h e fays, that “ the 
hearth ta A, had given a view certain enough eff the num- 
ber of families’Vj^ the kingdom.” , 

J Sec ^'indain^ Continuation of PnapIrTs JJIdory, 
vol. jft, page 53.— Dr. Davenant ^ays, that from 
to 1688 there had been abou^ 70,oc.o new foundations 
laid. See his works, vol. id, page 3^71:'. —It is probable 
that the civil war in the time of King Charles the Fird., 

' and the emigrations wfiich then took place, ledeiftd thc^ 
number of people in the kingdom : and therefor®, in 
* Queen Eii%abcth*s time, or about the Reformatioi^ the 
number of inhabitants m England might have been greater 
than it was even at the Revolution^ agreeably to the fadli 
mentioned at* the end of my Jppeal to i(}e. Public on the 
of the National Debt^ pag« 87, &c. 


Obser- 
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Observations on the foregoing Accounts , » 

Firfl. The firft of thefe accounts makes 
the nuiyiber of hou.fes 'in England and Wales 
m 1777 to be 952,734. lict it, howevdr, be 
flated At a Million. Five perfons to a houfc 
is too large an allowance, as appears ffqm the 
accounts in page 6, &c. It follows, therefore, 
that the number of inhabitants in Englaml 
and Wales mufl;bc ihort of Five Millions. 

• In >:he kingdom o£««6w^j5n the number 
of inhabitants wa| 2.446, 394. in 1763. — 
In the kingdom 'of Napj.j'S (one of the 
Two Sicilies J it was 4 * 31 1 *» 503 » in ^777 - — 
In all France, 25.741,320, in 

Thefe 

<■ ' 

^ account here given of Sivetlcn is^/aKtn from 
aic^ual furveysof the kingdom in 1757/*.. /bo» and 176 
In the fuil of rthefe years the inhauftants, of all age.;, 
found to be 2.^23,195 ; in the fecond, 2.367,498 i 
in the third, 2.446,394.* Sec a iMcmoir by M. War- 
gentin in the 15^’ vol. of the Collcdlion Academique, 
printed at Paris, 1772. The account of the kingdom ol 
KitplA is alfo given from furveys made there every year, 
anipuhlifhed in the Court Calendars. — In 1766, tbe^ 
iiunS^KTof inhabitants was 3.771,234; in 1772, 4.040*680; 
in 1777, 4 * 3 “i 503 * ^ 

j;,Thc Iniendants of provinces in France were, in 1770, 
1771, and 1772, ordered to make returns of the num- 
ber of deaths, births/ and marriages in their refpe^live 

diitci£U% 
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Thefe fa<5ts flicw, in a ftriking light, the 
. fuperiority which arts, commerce, feibnee, 
iQduf^Fy, and liberty give to a .people. 

£kgi,ano 

• • 

The annual aycrage of deaths for thefe three 
vears was 780,040. See a Treatife On the tegijlation 
and Commerce of Corn^ printed at Paris in 1775, and 
nanflattfa into Enphih, and publifhed in London in 
1776, page 42. — 1 have been affuied by the ingenious 
author, now the Dii 1 6tor-gencral of the finances of France.^ 
that this account may be depended on as rather below 4:he 
ttiith; and it affords a dccifive proof*that the number 
inhabitants in France cannoit be Jefs than that ftated 
above, or 25.74i?320, which Whe pioJu6t of the avc- 
X igc of deaths multiplied by 33.^ That this is the Jeaft 
multiplier which ought*to b? ufed will appear undeniably 
irofn the following fa 6 l 5 , — ^In Sweden^ the avciage of 
deaths for 9 years ending in 1763, wa> 69,125, or % 
j5th pait and two>hfths nearly of the mhabitants. Sec 
ih.V^J^argen tin’s Memoir juft referred to»— In the king- 
dom of i^iipfesy the average of deaths for 5 ytars before 
1778, was or a 37th and a third of the inlva-* 

bitants. — Thefe faSs (and many others cl thtf fame kind 
may be found in the Treatife on Re\"erlionary Payewnts, 
page 200) convince me that th% average of annual death* 
in France might have been inuUipli?^ by 35 inftead o£ 
33, and this would have brought out the number of in-* 
^habitants 27.301,40c. — TThe fame concludon nearly mav 
be drawn from the births in France, the average of wImcE 
for five years ending in 1774, was 928,918. S^Rreb^ukef 
Jur la Population de la France, par AI* Moheau, printtd at 
Pans in 1778, page 147. — In Sweden, the average of an- 
nual biiths fDr«9 years, enduig in 1763, was 90,240, 07 
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England does not confift of niany more 
inhabitants than the kingdom of Na'ples ; * 
but in lefpefl of dignity, weight and’ force, 
the kingdom of Naples, compared with 
it, is nothing. Not long ago, this little 
iiland,^ with its depende*hcies, like the Hate 
of Athens formerly among the Greeks, was 
the arbiter of Europe, and "more than a 
match for all the three kingdoms I have 
mentioned, with Spain added to them. 

Secondly. The great difparity between 
the numbers of pejpjjle in the higher and 
the lower ranks 'of life feems to deferve 
particular obfervation,. as ?t may be colleded 
from the foregoing accounts. Families liv- 
ing in houfes having_^w« windows or lefs, 
muft confift of perfons in the low’cft ftations i- 
and yet. the number of thefe houjfi’s'''''was 
688,903 in 1777. Add to tb-fc fuch of 


■««dom of Napies^ the average of annual births for 5 years, 
ending in I777» was i()(\ 808, or a 25th part and four- 
I fifths of the inhal^itants. The medium is 20J, which 
multiplied by 928,918, gives 24.616,327.*— But it is 
that a greater multiplier than 26^- ought to be* 
ufed in this cafe, becaufe the births exceed the deaths 
conVicrably lefs in Fratice than in either Sw£tien or Na^ 
Upon the whole, therefore, I reckon that it ap- 
pears with fuiHciciit evidence that the inhabitants of 
France rmy very moderately be fiated at^be number I 
have given. 4 
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tlie loweft people as live in the remaining 
263,603 houfcs ; and it vpill appear, that 
tfhe people of property ariJ upulentfe in the 
ftate, compared with the rcit, a.re Jndeed a 
very,fmaU body. And yet their rfumber is 
noic greater in this country than it ever was i 
and, \pry probably, it is much greater in 

this country than in any other It is 

proper to add, that this obfervation fliews 
us diftindlly why no, taxes in a ftate can. btf" 
very produ(fi:ivc which do* Inot reach tlje 
lower as well as higher^nks of people. 

But, thir</ly. What jequircs moft to be 
attended to is the*ccrtain evidence which the 
preceding accounts give of the progrefs of 
depopulation in this kingdom. — The num- 
,^r of heufes. in England* and Wales 

In the houfcs having more than /miz 

windows are a fourth of all the houfcs. ’ la 

Scotland, the number of houfes having more than 
fim windows, an<J paying the houre and window duties^ 
was, ill 1777, only 16,206* and* confcquentjy could 
not be above a fifteenth of all the houfes. — Agreeably to 
^ihis poverty, the people of Scot land, tbougl^'mofe 
than a fifth of Britain^ do not contribute more thaif a 
fiftieth to the revenue. — And it is alfo reinarkable of 
4.876,1:71/. gold coin deficient betweep fix three 
grains, and brought in by the proclamation in 1774, to 
be recoined, only 52,984/. w«s broug;htfrom Scotland* 
The fum breJught In from iRELANb, in confcqucnce of 
the fame proclamation, was 394,201 /. 

" D 
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was 2t the Revolution 1.319,215. The 
numbl-r of houles now is not a million.* Our 
people, fehercfore, fince that a:ra, have'^ de-t 
creafed near a quarter , — This appears dif- 
tinftly, 'as far as Dr. Davenant’s account is 
to be 4fpended on *. 1 he following fadls 

and obfervations will confirm this account, 
and furnifli us with fomc additional evidence 
bn this fubjebt. 

-• Firfl. It appears, that there has been a 
very great deortafe, fihee the Revolution, 
in the produce of ^“tax called the here- 
ditary and temper c(i‘y excife. 'This excife 
(almoft the only one that e^xifted before the 
Revolution) confifts chiefly of is. 6 d. per 
barrel on all ftrong beer or ale above 6x. 
the barrel, and6^/. on every barrel of ale^ 
fold at 6 j. or lefs j and alfo a duty of 1 
per hogfliead on cyder and pejisjr/ a duty 
on mead', Urong waters, aii'd low wines 
-and fpirits. The grofs annual produce of 
this tax for three yeafs, ending at 168^, was 
(as appears froni’ the Excife books) 740. 147/. 

^ ^ Some may that Dr. Davenant has, by 

taken from the Hearth~book$ the number of 
hatdfts in the kingdom, when be ought to have taken the 
number of familm. But this is improbable; and if trur^ 
will make no great difperenefe, as may be ipferred from 
the ftceounts in |>age 


— lu 
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, •» 

—Its grofs annual produce for four years, 
'^ndiijjg in 1768, was 527,991/. It has dc- 
Creafe'd, therefore, 212,156/. per annum. 
One of the reafons* of this decroafe has 
beers ^that in 1736^ the duties on low wines 
and fpirits (amounting then to 70 ,o< 3 o/. per 
ann.) jnzxc. taken from the Hereditary and 
Temporary Excife, and carried to the Ag-. 
gregate fund. Dedudl*, therefore, 70,000/. 
from 212,156; and 'the real decreafe will* 
be 142,156/. And this decreafe will ap- 
pear more reiparkable, «^en it is conlidered 
how much lefs the currency and wealth of 
the kingdom wefe b.efore the Revolution 
than they are now.’ — ^It may be faid, that 
more wine is now drank,; but this, being 
SiQif^ned to the higher claiTes of people, makes 
no grc;,t difference. — It may with more 
reafon be Oujefted, that the lower people 
drink now greater quantities 0IF fpirltuous 
liquors, and therefore Jefs ale. With re- 
fpeft to this, it feems fufficfsnt to obferve. 

This is too £rcat k deduiflion j for the ufe of Ipij 
rituous liquors was in 1736 fo much increafed, that/ it 
became neceflary to rdftrain it by additional duties.— . 
The produce of that part of this Hereditary and Tem-* 
porary excife which conlifls qf the tax upon beer only, 
was 674,387 U in 1688 ; and 694,476 1. in 1689. See 
Pr. Pavciunt’s works, vol. ift. page *75. 

D 2 that 
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that it appears from the Excife books that 
the ufc of fpirituous liquors never funji the ’" 
produce" of this excife more than abodt 
40,000/, in a year; afod that fince 1751 it 
Has been fo much checked by new regula- 
tions, ‘^additional duties, and other caufes, 
that inoft probably it does not prevai^^uch 
more now than it did at the Revolution. 
After allowing, therefore, for the operation 
this caufe*, (and alfo for the increnfed 
ufe of wine) there wiU remain a diminution 
unaccounted for, qf at ieaft ]^oo,ooo/. per 
annum. , 

In conformity to ^s faCt, it appears that 
there has been a pr6 ;'t.; tfonable diminution 
in the quantity of beer brewed for fale, and 

in the number of viduallersv For ^tjjfee 

years, ended in 1 6S9, the annual ayefage of 

^ The folliwing facls will confirm what is here faiti, 
ami fhew the progrtfs of gin-drinking^ in the kingdom. 
— 'rhe ufe of fpirituous hquors prevailed moft in 1750 
1751 f snd l^jc annual aveuge of fpirits drawn from 
malted corn, cyder, nKlaOls, and brewers’ wafti in thofe 
two5^.ars was 11.37.65976 gallons. — In 1752 and 1753 Vt- 
WJV 7.50O3C00 gallons. — In 1767 and 1768 it had funk 

to 2.^6635568 gallons, In 1730 and 173X, it was 

0-658,788 gallons.— In 1692 and 1693, it was 2.329,487 
l^allon.s. 

In 1767 and 1768 the annual avcrag|e of excifeable 
^irandy imported was c .612,631 gallons.— Iii 168S and 
it was 1.7 13,974. 
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flrong barrels brewed for falc was 5.055,870. 
^hqjdvcrage of fmall barrels was 2.582,248. 
<t~For three years, ended-in 1768,* the for- 
mer * average was -9 25,131 ; t^ie latter 
1.885,760. — The average of comfeon vic- 
tuallers in the whole kingdom for fche for- 
mer three years-)- was 47,343 j for the lat- 
ter tnree years, 34,867. -This laft fac^ 

feems of particular confequence, becaufe 
victuallers in both periods include all that 
keep houfes for felling any* Iftrong li^uor^ ; 

* It is natufal to fufpe^\hat this Jeeresfed con- 
fumption of beer muft have betn owing to the incrcafc 
of the taxes upon it. But this does not appear j for ia 
1761, (after an additiefn in* 1760 of yl, per bufhel to the 
duty on malt) an addition was made to this tax of 3/* 
per barrel, and yet it produced* in the following years 
rliMl^jr^more in proportion than it did before. — The quan- 
tity likewife of ftrong beer brewed for fal^ incrcafcd a 
little aficrwaroo though thefc tv/c» additions werefocon- 
fidcrablc as to brirtg into the revenue ifcar 9005000/. per 
annum. In 24 years from 174010*1764, the taxes were 
more than doubled, and yet »t the end of this term there 
was hardly a lingle tax which did nifct produce more than 
e^r. 

4 Fcr 10 years before the check given to tljfe ujgof. 
fpiiitcus liquors in 1751, the victuallers in the kir^doin 
amounted to near 48,000, though the quantity ofsftrong 
beer brewed annually for fale was thon Icfs than it has 
been for the laft 15 years. *This, I fuppofe, muft have 
been owing fo the vaft numbers of ihops for felling gin, 
which, during that period, wcr6 opened every where. 


and 
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and becaufe alfo there is reafon to believe, 
that the private brewery of whi^ n^'* 
account 'is taken, was greater formerly thah 
it is now. — I cannot help adding, as a far- 
ther faOT, indicating a particular degree of 
populoufnefs at the Revolution, that King 
William wanting, in 1689, to raife ^ new 
regiments for the wSr in Ireland, thelevies 
were completed in fix weeks. See Sir John 
fJalrymple’s Memoirs oj" Great Britain, vol. 
ift, page 384--*-iBut what is moft of all de-? 
cifiv^ in the prefent^queftion is, the depo- 
pulation which h^s certainly taken place 
lately in this kingdom. ► «* 

V ‘ 

* The number of common brewers in the whole 
kingdom in 1687 and I1689 was 776; in 1767 and 1768 
it was increafed to 10S3. One rewfon of this jjjUiftr 
be, that fcv^cr vidiuallers and private people no^ brew 
their own beer. — It is rcmark^-ble, that number of 
hrcwTr,s m l.ondon dcc-^eaf'd during thfr fame period from 
387 to 1575 and alfo that the quantity of fmall and 
flrong beer brc'wcd for iiilo dencafed from 1.958,859 to 
3.533,242 gallons. * And this feems to confirm what 
has been already fuggefltd, that even London is kfs po- 
pulous jpow than it was at the Revolution. See page 4. 

^ ' decrcafc was gradual and ilow till 1726. After 

3726 it became confidcrablc ; and for fome years before 
1750,^ the quantity of beer conlurncd in London was 
about 100,000 gallons fter cnitnim lets than it is now, in 
confequence undoubtedly, o*' the cxccilivc^ufc of fpiii- 
t nous Fiqubrs which then took place in Lendou more than 
where clfe. 
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From die preceding accounts it appears, 
.|that between the years 1761 and 1 777*3 de- 
ftruaten has taken place of at leaflt 55,771 
houfes having lefs than 8 windows j which 
is equal to the lofs of above a quarter of a 
million'oi thofe inhabitants who furnjfh re- 
cruits for our navy and army, and trading 
fliips< and who, therefore, conftitute the 
main ftrength of the kingdom. 

I am not fenfible that any thing can be* 
objedted to the eviddnee frtwn which this 
conclullon has been drawn, except that’there 
is an uncertaifcty in the^cturns of the cot- 
tages, becaufe thq,fui;veyors, though direct- 
ed to include them in their returns, take 
their number with lefs accuracy, no duty be- 
ing paid for them. But It fbould be ob- 
fertfed. ^ 

Firft, That this uncertainty does not ^t 
all aifeCt the evidence for the diminbtion of 
houfes charged having lefs than eight win- 
dows, and of which *exaCt accounts are 
kept. * 

'^Secondly, The 'returns of the cottages 
have not, I fuppofe, been made with. 18??^ 
'care for 1777 than for 1761 j and it is the 
difference only on which the conclullon I 
have drawa depends. 

But, thirdly. The diminution which, 
there has certainly been in the houfes 

charged 
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charged having lefs than eight windows, 
proves undeniably, that there 
been a ^oportionablc decreafe in the cot^ 
tages nqf charged. 

• Betwe'en the years 1759 and 1761 there 
appears in the returns a diminution of only 
■ 234 in the houfes charged. But itiHiould 
be remembered, that the higher fort of noufes 
having increafed betw'een 1761 and 1777, 
the caufes (which will be explained pre- 
fently*) of that increafe mud probably have 
begun to operate ihoner, and checked the 
decreafe, which (as may be diftindtly feen 
in the Pojifeript) had been going forward 
before that period. ' 

Before 1759 it appears that the houfes 
chargcd'wxd. diminiflu-d 25,899 in nine years; 
and that fince ly $')> houfes having lefs than 
eight windo\vS have diminiihed 6r,56i in 
eighteen years. Thefe are fadts which ifhew 
plainly, that the depopulation lince the 
Revolution c;;*lnc;t have been lefs than it is 
Rated in page 1 8. 

i , I'he Honourable Mr. Grenville, in*" ft- 
pamphlet entitled Copjidcratkns on the Pradc 
and Finances of the Kingdom, after giving 
the fame account with that here given of 
the houfes in 'England and Wales in 1759 

and 
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and 4761*, expreflcs the utioofl; furprize at 
—f the| 4 iioofsof depopulation which itaffbrded^ 

» and obfervcs, ** that the deftrujftion of 
** 5790 houfes in fo Aort a fpacc as * tight 
** y%ttrst is fuch a iytnptom of diilrcfs as 
•* requires every attention to check tjie pro- 
** ^ — Relief to the landed 

** infereft is now (he adds) no longer the ' 
*• concern of individuals only who are to^ 
** receive that relief^ but is become an im'« 
** portant national cdncern.'’-*— What would 
he have faid, had he known that the 'depo- 
pulation whi^h Ihockedh* him was proceed- 
ing fo rapidly as 1 have Aiewn ; that no at- 
tention would be given to it ; that the pub- 
lic burdens, inftead of being lelTened, would 
increafc j and .that he hifolelf had laid the 
foundation of fuch art increafe of ^thcm as 
would, in a few years, bring the nanon to 
the brink of ruin ? » * , ' 

The increafe in the higher claflcs of 
houfes has been for fome time obvious to 
«very one. It may be ima^ned, that this 
.'It^plies fuch an increafe of people in» the 
middle and higher ranks of life, as mlaltfs 

ft 

* It Ihould be remembered here that the return which 
I have given in p. &c. for 1761, was underftood by 
Qrtnmlle to haVe been a return for 1766. 


dmends 
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amends for the depopulation among the 
loweft ranks. But the truth is, that ppifuch 
conclufi^n can be drawn. One of the;<prin^ 
cipal caufes of this increafe has been that 
Very evH which has deftroycd the common 
people i or the increafe of luxury, llhis, I 
think, has been demonllrated, by the ac- 
count 1 have given of London *V. Sec 

page 

The following circumftancc may perhaps dcfcrvc 
fome notice here.-^By the new regulations of the window* 
tax in a 776) particular inducements were given to divide 
buildings deemed Jingle but h>lding feveral fa* 

milies, into houfes having only one family in each ; and 
this, as well as luxury, may haver contributed to increafe 
the number of houfes without Increaiing the number of 
inhabitants* 

For inftanco. By dividing a houfc having 30 win- 
dows, and containing three families, •into three houfes or 
tenements, ^having ten windows, and one family in each 
lioufe, only 9;* per annum would have been faved before 
17^6 ; but fincc the alteration in the ^ that year, i/. 14/. 
per annum may be g(^ by fuch a divifion. In like man- 

ner. By dividing fuch a houfe into two houfes, having 
one family in each, and 15 windows, 3J. per adkum 
would have been l^ before 1766^ but now 15 per 
annuity may be faved by it. v ^ ^ 

•s N.B . — Before 1766, houfes having from eight to 
eleven windows paid is* per window s and houfes hat- 
ing hiore than eleven windows paid ir. 6 d. per window, 
beftdes 31. for the houfe.— By the new regulations in 
1766^ bcfides the old duty of 3#, for every houfe, aft 

boufts 
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4* It muft, however, be acknow- 
that in many of our towns*, and 
particularly our manufadhiring tow^is, there 
has been a great increale of peopl^ as well 
as of houfes ; but it fhould be confidered, 
that it has been derived from the depopu- 
lation^f country pariflies and villages, the 
inh^itants of which, by removing to thcl<^ 
towns, and many of them thriving there, 
and living in bettec houfes, have incre|fed 
the number of fuch’houfes* &t the expenqe 
of meaner h(^ufcs. .This increafe of people, 
therefore, in our towns )ias either quickened 
depopulation ; or, if not, it muft have been 
owing entirely to the sncreafe of trade. From 
the accounts of the exports at the Cuftom- 
houfe it appears, that * Vor fome years be- 

, fore 

houfes having fc^ien windows pay '\d. ^r. window. 
Houfes having 8, 9, to 13 wiiviows, pay refpe^ively 
iyd, — Zd.—iod, &c. to 1 4^/, per window. — Houfes 

having from X4 to 19 windows pa)^^ j. bd. per window. 
-ppHoufes having 20, 21, &c, to 24 windows, pay u. 7^. 

- — If. %d. ice, CO if. i\d . — Houfes having aiiove 24 

windows, pay 2i. per window. ^ 

- ♦ See The Additional Ohfervaitons on Civil ^iherty^ 
page 1 13. The annual average of exports for four years 
ending in 1764, was X5.79J>I58/. — In 1773, the average 
for nine had funk to 14.814,074/. But the imports 
had increased from 10.120,870/. to 

£ 2 
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fore 1765 they were at the bigheft/and that 
they have fince decreafed. This deor^jiaicy 
hov/everv has been more than compeni^teq 
by the increafe of our bome-confamptiont oc- 
cafioned'by a vad increafe*!- of luxury ; and 
this, though it has operated fatally atnong 
the body of the lower people, has, in one 
way, contributed to retard the progrl b^fs of 
depopulation ; 1 mean, by furnishing an in« 
crcafe of employment, and confequently of 
the means of Aibfiftence, for our manufac-> 
turers and artizans. But though depopula- 
tion has been thus Checked, y£t it has pro- 
ceeded rapidly j and if „we, afcribe one half 

r * • 

deca^ of foreign trade may farther be underftood fron^ 
bence« In 1764, the drawbacks on exportation amounted 
to 2.264,820 /.— tT he average for tea years after i76.(j. 
fTBM i. 843,4P4/. — but m 1776 they funk to 1.544,300/. 
—In 1777, to 932,86c/. — in 1778, to 868,600/. 

t The Mlowing account u^ill ihew how great this 
increaib has been.— The net annual amount of all the 
excife duties for two years, ending 17 68, was 4.43 1,07 5/. 
For two years, endinj^in 1773, 4.712,265/.— For 

two years, epding in'ijjjy it was above Five Millions, 
after dtdu^Iing the new taxes for 1776 and 1777. — The 
grd^. increafe of our importations, while the exportations 
have decrcafed, as mentioned ui the laA note, is another/, 
certaih proof of the increafe of luxury ; and has pro- 
bably been the means of turning the balance of trade againft 
us* fiee AdeKtimal 0 !farvati$dt on Civil JU/arty, p« 1 1 6^ &c. 
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of tbe increaie in the higher cl«SS:$ of hooftt 
to cauie (or a real increaife of peopl^ 
4 a(l the other half to luxury, a& before Ofr 
plained, we fliall, I ^hink, reckon very mo- 
derately ; and it will appear, that iiiHghtega 
years near 200,000 of our common people 
have been loft. 

I will only obferve farther, that lince thc^ 
Revolution, moft of the caufes of depopu-'* 
lation have prevailed fo much as to rendec 
it an evil which coutdi not but happen. The 
caufes I mean are*— the increafe of oiir navjr 
and army, add the *conftant fupply of men 
neceftary to keep |henr a devouring ca- 
pital, too large fpr the body that fupports 
it*— the three long and deftruftive conti- 
nental wars in which we have.been involved 
—the migrations to our fettlements abroad, 
and particularly to the £aft and Weft Indies 
—the engrolBng of farms — the Jiigh^;*ice of 
provifions — but above all, . the increafe of 
luxury, and of our public tf^xes and debts. 

1 have given a particular Account of theie 
caufes of depopulation in the Supplement to 

«•'* 

• Pahis cannot contain fo much as a fiftieth ^art of 
the inhabitants of France. London contains a ninth of 
the inhabitants of England \ and con fumes annually about 
7,000 perfons, who remoire into U from the country 
every year, but without in€reafii\g it. 

the 
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the^ Obfcrvations on Reverlionary Payments, 
page 371, third edition. — I will 
obferve,"^ that the depopulation they have 
produced is the more mortifying, becaufe it 
feems, in fome degree, peculiar to this na- 
tion.— rin France, (in' the principality of 
.’Dombes, the diocefe of Vai/on, and i^the fix 
generalities of Auvergne*, Lyon, Pouen, 
Burgogne, Provetice, and Alencon, contain- 
*ing 2152 pariflies) the average of annual 
births, before I764 hadf increafed in 60 years 
from '54,827 to 5^894, or in the propor- 
tion of 100 to 109. — The average for five 
years of annual births in the whole kingdom 
of France, (as mentioned in the note, page 
15.) had been 928,918, in 1774* of which 
479,649 wer^ malcs,and 449,269 females. — 
The average of deaths, as mentioned in the 
fame note, had been 780,040 for three years, 
ending in 1772. But Mr. Moheau has 
given the average for Jive years, ending in 
1774-1-; and it was 793,931. The annual 

• /-Sec Rrthtrthes fur la Pepuiatieu, printed at Paris in 
274, and page 19, &c. See alfo on this fub- 
jcOi M, Moheau's Rccherches ^ Conjiderations fur la Po^' 
pulahon dc la France ^ printed at Paris in 1778 i where, 
in page 276, &c. the account of the increal’e of the ge- 
ncraliiies of Auvergne, Lyon| and Rouen is continued 
1774 - 

f M o H E A 1; *« Ri'dej'thes^ ^c , page 65. — The average 
of marriages was 

cxc 
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of <thc births above the deaths was* 
therefore, 134 » 9 ^ 7 » Acar a feventb of 
tj;»e Births } and this is probably an excels 
which in France more than counterbalances 
the dellruiSlion occalioned by emjgtation^ 
war, *and the fea-fervice. 

The increafe in Sweden and the kingdom 
of Njk.pLEs has been diftindlly mentioned ' 
in the note juft referred to. 

In the Englilh colonies in North Ame-_, 
RICA there has for many yea^s been an ih- 
creafe fcarcely ever before known aanongf 
mankind. f 

Thus unhapjJSl^ diftinguiflied are we in 
this country. Nor will it appear wonder- 
ful, when we conlider bow unhappily we are, 
diftinguilhed by fome-of |the ^worft caufes 
of depopulation j and v/ith what particular 
force they have been operating for' the laft 
twenty years. At prefent we ^are i^kihg 
under new incumbrances and dilHculties. 
The moft valuable of our dependencies are 
loft. Another foreign war is begun. Trade 
,is 'declining i our dlrength is wafting ; ,and 
at the fame time, that load of debts wliLh 
has prefled fo heavily on our population* 
IS increafing fafter than ever. — ^Never, cer- 
tainly, were the rcfoupces of a ftate fd anti- 

, cipated 
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cipatedand mortgaged*.— Ncverljcfowt/itd 
imprudetice and extravagance bring a %reat 
kingdotn into fuch peril. . 

** Otar late delufior^s (fayi Mf. HtxME *) 
havfe much exceeded any thing known in 
** hillory, not even excepting thofe of the 
. ** Qtufsdes. 

’ <« 

• The terms of the loan for the prefent yeet will 
throw fomc light on what is here faid. — A 3 per cent. 
'{lock has been fold at 40 per c.mt. difeount, to which has 
been annexed an Annuity of 2 i 29 years, 

at ten years purchafe, but really worth (when the 3 per 
cents, are at 40 cent, Oifeount) i5Vo-<y purchafc. 
—The public, therefor?, belkles f.bjefling itfelf tO the 
ncceflity of paying at redemiptidh 40/. more than it has 
received for every 100/. ftook, has giic^n a prefent pre- 
ihiutn On the IhOxt ann»jity of near 33 per cent. And 
even on thefeterpis, (,vith the profits of a lottery added) 
only /even millions could be got, though above ten million'^ 
and a half (including ?. 176,000 inercafe of navy debt in 
1778) «^erc wanted for defraying the neceflary expences, 
cxcluiivedr the ;jfual vote of credit for a million. — Thcfc 
deficiencies tnufl be. made good ; and at leaft eleven or 
twelve millims more borrowed at the beginning of the xMsxt 
year, for which, vc^ probably, if the war continues and 
fpreads, a higher intcreft and ftill higher preuihims 
muft Se given.— The national d'ebt is now confiderabJy 
gA; ter than it was in 1776, v^hen Mr. Hume wrote 
the words quoted in the next page ^ and it h advancing 
faff towards two hundred mUlions. It may %nify little bow 
a nation, in fuch circumffances, borrows money ; but t 
am mldaken if 1 have not (in the Supplement to the Addi^- 
ttotial Oblcrvations op Civil Liberty) propgfed regula- 
* ^ tiom 
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^X^rufa^s. For there is no arithmetical 
“ d'OiT^onftration that the road to the •Holy 
‘‘ L;}nd is not the road to Paradife there 
“ is, that the endlefs increale of national 
“ debt is the diredl road to natiopM ruin„ 

“ — ^So egregious, indeed, has been our 
“ folly, that we have even loft all title to 
“ co|npaffion under the numbcrlefs calami-'^' 
“ ties that are waiting us.’' 


tions by which the ionn of this year might have been pro- 
curcii at an intereft of 5 (or, at moft, *5 ' ) per c/vtt» 
confc-qucntly an expence of 1 oo^cocL per amtum^for 2g 
years hived j whlcfi fuving, propv.rly applied, might have 
difeharged, in 28 either the capital oi jive millions 

bcaring/ji^r per cent, nitcr^fl created in 1777, or a larger 
capital in the three ptr c^snts.* 

^ Sec Hiftorv of Kngland, voL 5lh, page 475, 

\ 
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^be Favour of a Friend bos lately procured 
for me, from the Tax-Officet the following 
Particulars in the Returns for J756 and 
17 Sg, mentioned in Page z^, 

' . -In 175^' I*' *759- 

^ouics cbargid having 

Ifsthzn 10 windows. 482,5^33 — 475,147 
Houfes charged having ^ 
from 10 to 14 win-*- • 
dows — — — ^05,153 — 103,610 

Houfes charged having 
from 15 to 19 win- 
dows. — — — SS»457 — 53»*93 

JinuC'^_ charged having 

20' windows or more 47 * 559 — 47»*99 

Total — ■ — — 690,702 — 679,149 

/ 

This account fcarcely needs a comment. 
^ cbmparifon of it with the returns in 
page 9, &c. for 1761 and 1777, will fliew 
diftinttly, that before 1759, houfes of all 
forts were decreafing j but that afterwards 
an increafe (produced by incrcafed trade 
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luxury, as ex|>lained page 25, &c.) 
begun among the higher clafles of houies* 
vidiicH foon became coniiderable ; but was 
all along accompanied, with a decreafe much 
more coniiderable in thole inferior (IsdTes of 
houfes* which conlbtute near fottr J^tbs of 
all the ^oufes in the kingdom. 



"T N the preceding Eflay I have olTered a 
'JL good deal of evidence to prove that, Vthilc 
" other countries are increafing, this country, 
in confequence of the caufcs of depopulation 
which have unhappily' diftinguiflied it, has 
for ntbny years been dccreafin^. This is a 
fa« 5 l fo melancholy, that every perfon who 
loves this country 'mulj v'^h that the evi- 
dence for it oould bp fairly overthrown. 
Mr. 'Eden, in his fifth letter to Lord Car- 
lille, has made mliny objections to this evi- 
dence; and liis means of information as 
well ^abilities are fuch as entitle all that he 
fays ^p l)arti,cular attention. . 

My defign in -ibis Appendix is to give a 
brief account of his*arguments ; and, with 
all, the refpeil: due to him, to offer my rea- 
rdos.'foriiot being convinced by them. 


Ip p. lo, &c. it has been fliewn from the 
accounts in the tax-office, that between the 
years 1761 and 1777 'the number^of houfes 
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Vi^the kiogdom having lefs than eight xvin-. 
dowa had decreafed S 5 ,yj i . This evideoce 
fecnrjs to.be direct and full, and it is^he evi- 
decee on which I have laid the principal 
ftrefs. The objedtions which Mr.,£tlen has 
made 40 it, are the^wo following. 

Firl^ He obferves, that the account iiy 
the ^x-office of the number of cottages ex- " 
cufed on account of poverty are uncerilain‘ 
and defediive. To this I have, in page 23* 
&c. given an anfwer,’ which *appcar8 ^to me 
clear and dccifive. ' 

Secondly, ^e intimates a doubt whether 
the returns made'tjf.^ven the charged houfes 
can be relied on ; .and the reafon he aihgns 
is the irregularity in the following returns. 

** The houfcs,_ he fays, ibturned as charged 
«* and chargeable in 1750 were 729,048, 
** and in 1756 only 690,702, but ijv»»^9 
** they were 704,544.”* But Mr. Edm has 
here fallen into an incorrcfttiefs of confider- 
able confcquence. The nismber for 1756 
ebnfifts of the charged houfes only. Adding, 
.therefore, 25,000 ‘for the chargeable or* un- 
inhabited houfes,* thefe three returns (with, 
jtho)[e for 1761 and 1777) will be as fol- 
aXeyetii 

' ,* S«^»6fth letter to Lord Carlifle, page 65. 

Charged 
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Charged and chargeable ” 

faoufes in — — — 1750— 729#04g* 
’• 1756— 7i5,/o2 , 

* 759 — 

1761—704,543 

*777—70*1473 

^ There is no irregularity in thefe returns, 
‘'trhich gives them any appearance o/incre* 
dibility. On the contrary they afford as 
Ibrong a proof of progrefllve depopulation as 
afiiual furveys, can give. The decreafe, 
^hich appears before 1759, muft have been 
occafioned in part by the fhocling havock, 
which had been made for n)iny years among 
the lower people by the^ufe of fpirituous 
liquors, and the progrefs of which has been 
Hated in the note,; p. 20. After this year 
the number of the bcH fort of ‘charged houfes 
be^an^to increafe ; but at the fame time the 
houfes cXcufed, or paying only the 3 s. duty, 
went on to decreafe fo fall as to over-balance 
that increafe. Theochicf reafon of this in- 
creafe I have, ' in page 26, Hated to be 

* In the Tax-officc accounts this is called, the total 

•• number of houfes in the refpeftive counties, tbargeabk 
w^th the duties on houies and windows.” And the 
number for 1756 is called, the number of houies in 
England, &c- charged with the duties^ &c ” 

luxury j 
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‘^xujry * j. and of this we have a diftiad; proof 
in' th^ returns for London, where, though 
the encreafe of new buildings has* been 
great as to over-balance a decreafe of 5,762 
in the houfes excufed, yet the number ^f 
inhabitants, if we piay judge from the bills 
oLmorfality, has diminilhed. But*of this 
more s^ill be faid prelently. 

ri^e decreafe of cottages has for many 
years been an objcA of general . oblervation. . 
It is an effedl which cpuld nqt.but arife frdtn 
the inclodng of common fields, tfaii^ en- 
grofiing of fafias, the high price of provi- 
fions, the'raifin'^of rente, and that inequa- 
lity in the divifion dl:- property, which has 
lately prevailed among us more than ever. 

I will juft mention he^e the following 
fails. 

In 1689 the houfes in the king- ’ 
dom called cottages, and hav- 
ing only 0ffe hearth, and which, 
therefore, I fuppofe, jnfwer to 
the houfe$ now denominStted 
cottages, were ~ — — +5 541,631 

’The houfes denominated cot- 
. 'tages in 17771 were 251,1^61 

^ Pl^nioted and accelerated by an influx of wath^ 
luring this^J®<iod, from the £ast?1kdi£s. 

f See Dr. Davenant’s works, vol. lid, p. 203. 
i Seep. 10, 
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In 1686 the whole expence of ,< 

maintaining, the poor was — - ’''^665^36'z/. 

In 1778 this cxpence (cxclufive ■ 

of 1 3^*656 /. for county rates, 

&c.) amounted to ' — ^ — “h 1.556,804/. 

In 1777 no Icfs than 7,360 houfes, which 
had' been brought into charge, were dif* 

•' charged by appeal on account '"of po- 
verty. 

Thefe fadls feem to me to indicate a grow- 
ing diftrefs amQng the lower people, which 
‘did not take place formerly. They alfo lead 
us to carry our views as high the Revolu- 
tion for the comm8nccmcn|iof depopulation 
among us. In the preceaing ElTay I have 
given a particular account of the evidence 
which has determined me to believe this 
to be the truth ; and it is againft this evi- 
dence that Mr. Eden has chiefly directed his 
objeShons. 

Firft. He is unwilling to allow Dr. Dave- 
r.ant’s authority in. this inflance ; and in 
oppolition to 'It obfcrves, that Dr. Halley 
(whofe authority, he fays, is at leaft equal to 
Dr. Davenant’s) eflimated the number of 
houfes in 1691 to be 1.175,951. Mr. Eden 

See Dr. Davenant’s ^orks, vol. Ift, p. 
t See Abftra6t: of the returns made by fne overfeers of 
the poor, in purfuance'of an a£t pdfled in the i6th year of 
bis prefent majefly’s reign. 

may 
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perliaps* have good reafons for afcrib- 
ing th\s eftixnate to Dr. Halley j but i* vrilb 
lae hid laid what they are. AU I catf find 
that it is given in a cplleAion on Trade and 
Hujbandry publiihed by Mr. Houghton, in 
weeRly numbers, in 1693 J. But it^is not ^ 
faid frc^ what authority it was taken, nor^ 
in wjiat year it was made ; and it is given " 
among other accounts, moil of which are 
too vague and conjedlural. Till, therefor^ 

1 am better informed, I moft think that it 
defcrves no particular regard. And ■as to'*' 
Dr. Davenanl, it is’proper to oblerve, that 
on fuch a fubj^ a s thil there can fcarcely 
be an equal authority’} that his account is 
derived from materials which might have 

t 

I 

J See Houghtbn's Hujbandry and Trade improved^ 
vol. Idy No. 26, for Saturday, Feb* 3, 

No. 24, Mr. Houghton has mentioned an^>u^!!^nce 
which he had received from Dr* Halley, and p>ub]ifhed 
a letter from him written ten years before, containing an 
account of a method of comj^uting^ within a million or 
two, the number of acres in all ^England. But Mr, 
Houghton has faid nothing that implies he had received 
• bis account of the nulnber of houfes in Englarfti from 
Dr. Halley. — Dr. Davenant’s account from the hearth-* 
books was publilh’d three years afterwards, in his Trca- 
tife on bf^ays and Means^ and is frequently referrcci to in 
fome fubfequenc treatifes i but he never takes no- 

tice oflroths Houghton’s account, which) therefore, I 
fuppofe, was not much regarded* 

G 
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furniflied him with the particulai*infoi liba- 
tion which he gives on this fubjedti and 
that ill the wiitings which followed* thi^t 
in which he gives this account (and par- 
ticulari;j? in his Obfervations on the People 
of England, publifhed >in 1699) he"fre- 
^quently refers to it, and reafons up^n it,' as 
an information of importance in political 
aiithmetic, about which there was no rea- 
fon to doubt 

Secondly. If is farther objedled by Mr. 
“^^deni that Dr. Davenant meant to give the 
number of famthts, and not of boi^cs. I 
have already in the 'hot? 18, taken no- 

tice of this objection. Hr that will confidcr 
the table in page 6 -f, muft fee that in moft 
* places 

♦ Th£ vicalih of a whole people is a great matter 
, but in time it may be compafltd, efpe- 
daily when there is fuch a footing to fix our reafon- 
mgs upon, as is t[ic ceftaui knowledge of the numbers 
** of the people, which it is hoped fome abler head will 
heieafter fo impr6\c -s’to make all point'?, relating to 
the ftrength and pow^r of England, much ckarer than 
** thc^v feem at prefent.” Davenanl’s works, vol. Ift. 
page 373 —Of the hearth money, he fays, in page 136, 
‘‘ that It had given a view certain enough of the number 
of* families in the kingdom, which was the ve^y 
“ ground-work IR political fpcculanon*.” — And that the 
accounts of it were fairly kept and and had 

“ been under exa 6 t management.’* 

•f I'he numbers m this table are given fiom aiSlual fur- 
- Ve}S. It cannot therefore be proper to call them, as Mr 

Id^i 
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places there is very little difference between 
the •number of boufes and famiiies \ and, 
tonfequently, that, fuppofing Dr. Davenaht 
to mean families, their number noyv in the 
kingdom mufl be far fhort of their number 
'at the Revolution.* But Dr. Daveaant, at' 
the h&%d of the table which contains the 
particulars of this account 'f*, calls it the 
number of boufes. In reafoning upon it af- 
terwards he generally does the fame j and,m 
his account of Mr. King" s obleryation^ 

(which 

Eden docs, eJlmaUs, rcprcftnt them as uncertaiil ? 

Mr. Eden obje£ls farther to this table, that due attention 
has not been given in it totlie numbers in fchools, docks, 
hofpitals, and prifons. ^ 

This remark is, wrong as far Ms it i^fpe£ls fchcols. As 
for pnfans^ hofpitals, and docks., the numbers in them aic 
little or nothing to the whole kingdom, fin 177^1110 
number of peribns confined in prifons and houicj^^iJp cor- 
redlion including art debtors, felons, anfl petty tJfFenders,* 
was 4,375, according to an accurate account, which the 
public owes to the unexaifipled , benevolence of Mr. 
Howard. See the ftatc of the gaols, t)age 449- o6t. edit, 
f Sec his works, vol, I. page 29. 

% Mr. Eden quotes *the following paflfage to pr<fve that 
Dr. Davenant meant families and not houfes. ** Though 
** it appears from the books of hearth-money, that there 
are not above 1.300,000 families in England j and al- 
“ perfons to a bo$ifey one with another, which 

is the common way of computing, not quite eight 
“ millions of people ; and thoftgh (as likewife appears 
from the hearth-books) there are 500,000 poor 
G 2 
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(which he repreients as more to be relied bn 
than any thing that had been done in' poli- 
tical arithmetic* and which appear indeed 
to have^ ^een the refult of particular enquiry 
united to 'great fagacity) he makes thejram- 
' her of families to be 1.349,586 ; the num* 
ber of perfoUs to a family 4 .-^, and the num- 
ber of peojde in the kingdom 5.500,000.—— 
The truth is, that Dr. Davenant conlidered 
number of houles and families as fo 

jpearly.thc fame, that he did not think it ne- 

' * 

lies in the nation, living in cottagcs/ who contribute lit- 
tie to the common fupport Dr. Davenant's 

Effay on Ways and Means, publifhed in 1695. (See his 
wprk6,vol.I.p. 27O It is evident that he makes ufe in this 
paiTage of rbund numbers without aiming at accuracy, or 
chufing tpSiftingtrifh b0:wcen boufes apd families. But af- 
terwards, in the fame tra6^, page 53, he fpeaks with more 
prccifion, afid in a manner that demonflrates he meant 
not families, “ If,’’ fays he, “ 111,215 
** houfos in and about London, w'lth no more ground 
than what they {land upon, are in rent one million and 
** a half per annum^^ it is hardly poilible but that the 
1.208,000 houfeS in the country, with all the land 
about them, and all the benehts that attend land, muft 
be Li rent 13.500,000/.” — Dr. Daven ant's allowance 
of fix to a family deferves no regard, for it is certainly 
wi;on|g; and he was himfelf afterwards (as obferved 
above) better mftrudbsd by Mr. -King’s Obfervations^ 
pubUihed in 1699 in an l^iiay en the pre6ab^f^,^ihed if 
makijeg a people gainers by the bakfnee of ttHde* See bia 
TOl, lid, page 185, &c« 
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ceiTary, to be careful in diftinguiihing be- 
tjveeft them. 

I have in page 1 8, tkc. as a collattval evi- 
dence in this queftipn, given an account 
*tlifc decreafe in the produce of the tenfporarjt 
and hereditary excife upon beer lince the Re-* 
volution. — Mr. Eden objefls to this, 

Firft, That there was an alteration of the 
meafure at the Revolittion w^ich diminiflifill 
the produce of this excife, and alib that an- 
duty on cofFccf had formed a part of it which 
was then taker? off. The alteration in the 
meafure is inentionelff by Dr. Davenant, (fee 
his works, vol. lit, page 185, &c,) and its 
eifeft in diminidung the oxcife citiEn^t^fi at 
20,000/, per tiimum. As for the doty on 
coffee, it was only ^d. a gallon'*, aftd th^- 
forefo trifling as not to deferve notice, 'il^- 
ther of thefe caufes therefqre can account 
for the decreafe Hated, in page iqth, and 
their effedt has been countei'balanced by an 
exorbitant dedudtipn of 70,000/. which I 
have made from the produce of this excife at 
the Revolution, on account of its including 
then a duty on low wines and fpirits, which 
was from it in 1736. The average of 
the grofs annual produce pf this excife for 

'* This duty is now three ihillings per pound, and 
* produces about 30,000/. perwtmim. 

three 
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three years ending in 1689 was 740,147/. of* 
which, the exciie on beer alone produced 
679,590*. The difference is 60,550/. and 
confifl;ed not only of 'duties on low wines 
dnd fpirits, but alfo on mead, cyder, perry, 
^chocolate, fherbet, and beer and cyder im- ' 
•ported. Had, therefore, a dedutfion of 
only 40,000/. been made, I fhould pfoba- 
bly have exceeded the truth, and the de- 
iBeeafe would have appeared 30,000/. more 
_ihan I have m‘ade it. 

Mr. Eden has objeftcd .farther, that 
though the conclufion I have’drawn is coun- 
tenanced by a compariftm of the produce of 
this excife at prefen t with its produce at the 
Revolution, yet a different conclufion may 
be drawn by comparing it with the produce 
of the fame excife at feveral periods fince the 
^>l«lution. This is Mr. Eden’s principal 
arguitaent, knd the following table will rc- 
prefent it in its greateft force "f*. 

* See Davenant’s works, vol. 1 ft, page 175. 

f It muft be remembered here, that this table gives 
the GROSS annual produce of the hereditary and tem^ 
excife, with a dedu( 5 lion from it (on account of the 
duties on low wines and fpirits) of 40,00c/. ’till 1710 ; 
of 50,000/. for the two years ending at 
70,000/. for the two years ending at 1736^ 


Three 
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Three .years ending at 1689— —709,147 

*]fwo^ears ending at — ,1^95 4^^>573 

* 1699—— 381,886 

1703 ;473»799 

. 1710—449,666 

1719 50*9,370^ 

1736 515,400 

1 1746 ^495*749 

1753 S* 7 »o 9 i. 

. 1764 575,280 

For four years ending at 1768 ^52^^,991 ' 

1774 520,613 

'1778 554.460 

It may be obferj/e(i,in this account, that 
during King William’s wars the produce of 
this excife funk greatly, ^hat>it.ro£e at. the 
fubfequent peace, that it funk again a little 
during Queen Ann’s wars, and tfiat ..jg^pei* 
lince it has been^ifing exce|>t abput th&tinje 
when gin-drinking was itioil: prevalent, 

but 

, • I have taken the jwhole of this account from the 
Excife books, except the average for the four years end- ' 
ing in 1774 and 1778, which I have copied from Mr, 
£den*s fifth letter, page 67. ^ 

t Tjjc^fall in 1745 and 1746 might alfo be owing to the 
ihock gi ve<i*tli*p nation by the rebellion in thofe y^rs* This 
was a ihock tha<t was very near proving fiital to public 

ctedic 
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but that it has always kept far b^ow wh&t 
it was at the Revolution. 

The quantity of brewed for Vale at 
ibcfe different ^riods, and the number of 
wStuallers in the kingdom correfpond in a, 
^eat meafure to this account. The re- 
markable excefs in all thefe inflances, whfch ' 
'took place at the Revolution, when joined 
to the evidence arifing from Dr. Davenant's 
account of the number of bott/es or families^ 
appeared to me to afford a very ftriking proof 

credit. In order, at the beginning of ,1746, to raife two 
roiliioms on the land-tax, fubrcripcioi\s (as had been ufually 
pra£bife4 in preceding years) had been opened in the city. 
But only half a million coulSTe procured. In this dif- 
trefs the Bank was applied‘to, but fuch was the alarm 
which had taken place, that it could then fcarcely fupport 
»ts own credit. Inor^cr, therefore,^ to enable it to lend 
^ mllion to government, this fum in Exchequer-bills was 
C(;>oyertcd into and a call of 10 per cent, made 

ciirljfe proprietors at the payment for fo much flock at 
par^ one half tb be paid in two ninths, and the Lady- 
day dividend to be refekoned a part of payment. But even on 
thefe advantageous terms che payments could not be eafily 
made, and it became necefTary to allow the proprietors 
farther time. In April the rebellion was crufhed, and 
foon "afterwards the pannic occaiioned by it ceafed entirely 
and credit recovered ita former vigour. The three per cents. 
in particular, which when the rebels were at Derby had 
as low as 60, rofe before AugUft to 89, and con- 
tinued between this price and 82 during the, ^ole re-9 
maindcr of the war. 


of 
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of aa excels Hkewiie of pppalottfiidii ft 
that pAod. Nor 4 m} 1 tliylhok it ‘ 

‘ tdke notice of the fudUko ftil exilfliffpd 
..the preceding table* h<ica«de| diow^ the^' 
^ere fuch particular and obviotts realo^ 

It; .aa rendered it a* circon|dUnOe not lye- ' 
cedhry th be tnenticmed in thb esquif^.***-^ 
Since, however, Mr. Eden has laid grot* 
ftre& upon it, and even intimated at 

a^rds aa argument for an inereafed popu> 
lation, it is necedary 1 ihould bnter ipfo ad'' 
explanation og it. . 

Every one Shows, that^the produ^ivenejfs’ 
of taxes depends chiaily on the quantity of 
money in a kingdom.* A fmaller dumber' 
of people will be able to pay more id tayea 
than a greater, number, sii they are betw 
fupplied with a circulating hiediuo^ Dur* 
ing King William’s wars, the trade Of- 
kingdom funkf all the publie fecusitleB, . 
which Ihould have circulated as money, loft 
their credit} and, the greatpft part of thO 
current coin was either miferably clipped, 
*or lent away to pay armies and fubfidiea 
in foreign countries. In 1694 the bank was 
eftablilhed ; but for leveral years continued 
4b w)Mk|^ as to* be incapable of giving the 
public much aftiftance by Ibpplying it with 
a fubftitute for coin.— ^-Qn thefe circum'- 
ftances it was impolBblO that the people 

*H Ihould 
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fhould be able to make tbeir ufual pay*' 
ments.^ The taxes, therefore, fell n&ar one 
half ; aad government became diftreft to % 
degree pf which we have now no concept . 
iion *. • * 

In .<hc fublequent peace trade revived,” 
'and began to bring in hlver and gold. 
Thofe public fecurities which had befen a 
dead ftock, recovered a^vity, and the taxes 
cf courfc became lefs deficient.— —But the 
war in Queen Ann’s time foon renewed the 
former diftrefies, and the taxes again funk. 

From the Accefiion to lyfi^^’trade increaied 
fail, and brought in a^iarge favourable ba- 
lance. 


* Tallies and mah> tickets were in 1696 difeounted 

'at feveral rates from .5 to 50 ftr cm. In 1694 and 

1695 the, annual in^port of brandy, which had been 


**5i3»974 gallons, was only 54,081.—— The whole 
revenue, whicji in ipgg had been. 2.001,855/. was in 
1693 only 1.570,318/. though new duties had been 
added which produced 466, 203/. See Dr. Davenant^ 
Works, Vol. I. p"2o. 


The Bank Account (as delivered to th^ Houfe 
Cofr)mons on Dec. 4, ^696) flood as follows ; 


Pebtoe to fundry perfons for fealed 
bills ftanding out — — 

' For nptes for nsnning calh 
To money borrowed in J^Uand — 
To intereft due on Bank-bills ftand- 
ing out — — . 

Balanee — 


893,800 

764,196 

3oo»oqsf 

.x“ 

17,876 
a. 101, 187 
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lance. Public credit acquired vigour, and 
foreigners threw in great Turns into, our 
fundsT. The Bank at the fame time in- 
creafed its emiflions ; and fo powerfully did 
co-operate with an* increaiing trade and^' 
fiourilhing credit, that in the two laid wars, . 
notwith^anding the treafure they carried ^ 
out ^and the additional taxes they occa** 
iioned, none of that difirefs took place 
(except for a few months at the end of 
1745, and the beginning of, 1,746), which' 
had been felt in the two former wars. * 

Since i764tl^re is feafon to apprehend that 
an unhappy change has taken place, and that 
the balance of payrSeltt between us and the 
reft of the world has been turned againft us, 
by the increafe of luxury, our quarrels with 


Creditor, by tallies on feveral pariu- . 

mentary fecurities — — j 1,7849576 

By half a yearns deficiency of the find ^ 

of 100,000/. — _ L- * 50,000* 

By ca(h, pawns, mortgages, ficc. \ 266,610 : x6 

♦ . 

2.101,187 : 12 


In Queen jfivn’s war the Sani had got out of this fitale 
*of infancy j but ftill it was fo far from being 
ftrong, that the apprehenfion of an attempt to invade 
S(9tlmd in 1708, produced a run upon it that might 
have ruined it, had not Lord Godolphin, the Duke of 
MarlMteugh, and other great men, offered confiderable 
fums to fupport it ; and had not alfb the Diret^ors in- 
t^reafed the interefi of their fealecS* bills from 3 to 6 fty 
and made a call upon the proprietors of 20 per eent. 

H a; the 
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t^e Colonies, and the payments dne to fb> 
teigners from our funds. Put the ki^eale 
of oaf j>aper circulation has concealed this 
change, and coante];a(^ed its efiefts; and 
.now Yo.td>andantly are we fupplied from 
this fpurce, that we find Ourfelves able tor 
i, fiiftain a load of taxes, which at the begin- 
ning of this centuty would have at . once 
overwhelmed us ♦.——Still, however, and 
^ough much better fupplied than ever with 
the means of paying taxes, we find that the 
hereditary and temporary e^cife produces 
near a quarter lefs than it 'did before the 
Revolution. — Others .may think as they 
pleafe ; but 1 cannot fee that this is fairly 
to be accounted for on any other fuppofition 
than that the codimon people, who chiefly 
pay this tax, arC diminiihed in number. 

Eden, w a farther objection to this 
evidence, rhufi^^ to compare the prefent 
produce of thlf tax, not with its average 
produce for tbf ee yCars, but for jyieen years 

This account has been (pyen more at large in the 
sAMitiuial Obftrvaiitmt m Ckdl Libtrty, Part III. Sed. I. 
p. 1 13, ftc. It M natural to infer /rom it, the ufeful- 
nei^ of banks erf eireulatton} and they are, withfrut 
dodbt, atefanded with great temporary convenieftcies ; 
hut they give a complexion rather florid chan mndthy j 
and, hy ful^^dUng a kingdom (as Dr. Davcnaiut fpeaks) 
to dilbrders, may prove in the end the greateift 

of evils. 
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before the Revolution j and from this com- 
parifon it appears that there is no eonfi- 
derafile difference, the former avera||e hav- 
ing been 554,000/. aqd the latter 520,000/. 

■ But nothing can be juftly inferred fromT 
fuchV comparifoii. • The kingdom, in con- • 
fequence of recovering tranquHity after the, 
didsadions of the civil war, made a quick 
progrefs in all kinds of improvement. Be- 
tween the Rejioration and Revolutiortt an ad- 
dition of 70,000 was made* to the number 
of fmaller houfes in the kingdom. Ten 
millions and bullion (an overflow- 

ing produced by f^r^ign* trade) was carried 
to the mint to be. coined, and the current 
fpecie increafed to eighteen millions and 
a half Thcfe, a(^d ieveral other 

par- 

* ** As to plate, it may be faieUr affirmed, that ihere 
was more wrought for ufe in Mcnilios from p 666 to-*- 
i688» than had been fabricate(£for aco years before. 

^ — As to inhabitants, futb as Jre veried in political 
** arithmetic have Aifficient ground? to believe that the 
** people of England were about 300^000 more in 
** than they were in 1665, notwithllanding the laibgreat 
plague.—— As to the common people, there is no 
country in the world where the inferior rank of men 
** were better clothed and fed, and more at their eaCsv***- 
-eAs to buiklings, during that tame, not only many 
^*fbtely edifices have been erefited, but fiaim-houfes 
** have been kept up ; and befides, from the of 

hearth-money, and for other reafons, it appears, that 
of fmaller tenements from to 16&8, there have 
* “ been 
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particulars of the fame kind, are^lated by 
Dr. Qavenant, in his difcourfes on the re- 
venue and trade of the kingdom, pubKlhed 
in 1698*.— ——With refpeft to this tax in 
‘ particular, he Ihews tbat its produce, dur- / 
, ing this period, had beep always on the in- . 
^creafe*; partly in confequence of an ^ncreafe 
of people and of money ; and partly in 
confequence of improvements in the me- 
thods of colleding it. When it was granted 
to Charles tl\e,IId. a? a compenfation for 
" the profits of the court of wards and te- 
nures by knight-fervict, it ^as not under- 

t 

** been about 70,000 new fbi/hdations laid, &c. 
Davenant’b Works, Vol, Lp. 3»yO, &c. In p. 374, &c. 
this author computes that the (lock ot the kingdom was 
more than half ^ubl^ between 1666 and 1688. Not 
‘‘long ago, he fay/» (leferring tb King William's 
“ war) we muft hsivp been impotent for the war, but 
“ $h2t it has been alf the while and is Hill fupported by 
“ a fl^ck formwly gathered, and not yet exhaufled.”- 
How far he thougbr this (lock dimini(hed by Queen 
Ann*s war, appears fron^ the following words in a re- 
port he made in 1 1 to^the commiHioners for Hating 
the public accounts : — “ It is plain to all who arc not 
r^olved to (hut their eyes, vhat we h^ve nine mil- 
“ lions lefs in coin than we had in 1688.” Davenant’s 
Works, Vol, V. p. 45 j. This muft have foon crip- 
plfJt the kingdom, bad it depended entirely on its coin $ 
but the Bank had then acquired fome £trcngA^f and 
trade alfo, nQtwith(Uading the war, was on the in«- 
areaft. 
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flood ; an^ the people, being then not ho> 
bituated to taxes, paid it reluiAantlyC' At 
fitft it was farmed, and a confidcrable part 
loft by improper management. But fqr«* 
fome.years before the ^.evolution, the kingr* 
’dom had been reconciled to it, and the 
colleiftio’n of it had been brought under * 
raori ftri£t and regular management.— rDr.. 
Davenant .(hews, that this likewife was the 
cafe with the tax upon hearths. When firft 
granted to King Charles the II&. it produced , 
no more than ioo,®oo/. per ann. } but it 
grew from timt? to time, ^ill at the Revolu- 
tion it came to yield net 240,000/. per ann.* 
—In fuch inftances, and, in general, in all 
cafes where an increafe pt dccreafe takes 
place, it is evidently impro||er to argue from 
any averages for long termsj 

I have obferved in the Wec&ding ellay,~ 
.that there is reafon to believe, that even 
London was more populuu^at the Revolu- 
tion, than it is now. The number of houies 

* in the bills of mortality, as given from the 
heanh-books by Sir William Petty in 1687 ; 
and in London, Middle/ex, and JVefiminjle/, as 

• gives by Dr. Davenant in 1690 ; compared 

• See Dr. Davenant’s Work*, Vd. I. p. 209. 

with 
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with the accounts now kept bj theVurveyors 

of the faoufe duties, gives a diredt and pofi« 

tive proof of this And it is confirmed 

by a comparifon of tlie annual average of 

l^urials within the bills of mortali^^ for 

y£ars before the Revolution, with the ’ 

average for the fame number of years at pre- 

fcnt. See the Note, p. 5.— —Mr. Eded has 

ol^edted only to the lafi of thefe arguments $ 

and, in order to overthrow it, he compares 

the annual average of burials for J^teen years 

before the Revolution (which* was 21,657), 

with the annual average £oi' Jeventeen years 

ending in 1778, which ivas 22,763.— Here 
« 

♦ The number of houfes in London appears by the 
regiftti to be *105,7 15; whereunto adding part, or 
10,531 as the \cJli number of Jouble families that 
can be'luppofed in Loudon, the total of families wiH 
** be 115,846.*’ ElTays on Political Arithmetic by Sir 

vt^ilHam PettJ, pulfilbed in 74. “ By cer- 

tiheate from the'l earth-office, 1 End the houfes within 
** the bills of mortality to be 105,315.’* Ibid, p. 79*— 
This agrtes with* Dr. Daytnant^ who from the fame 
hearth-office gives 111,215 as the number of houfes in 
Lon'hn^ TP*e/hnin/ltr^ and MiddUfeXy on Lady-day, 1 690. 
See his Works, Vol. I, p. 39.— — Mr. Maitland tells 
that he took, with incredible pains, the numbef of 
houfes in London in 1737, and found them to be 95,968. 
He alfo dien took an account of the omtffionstm the 
burials, which he found to be 3,038, including the bu- 
rials in Mary bone aud Pancras pariflies. bee his Hii- 
tory of London, V6l. 11. p. 744. 


a re^ 
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a remark j«il made muft be repeated. This 
is one ,of the -cales in which av^aeas fbr 
long terms prove nothing. Londoi^ zftet 
the fire in j666, rofe froth its ruins 'mtH 
great improvements, and inOrcfafbd vdrjr faft ^ 
and, *at the beginning of the peri^ for « 
which IV^r. Eden's average is taken, two of, 
the principal pari{hesinWellminfter,riame!/, 
St. James and St. Anne, 'were not Included 
in the bills. — On the contrary, during the 
fecond period, London appears to have 
been decrcafing. For five years, at th*e be- 
ginning of it. .or from 1762 to 1766, the 
annual average of burial? was 25,084. 
the five years ending m 1772, it was 22,950; 
and for five years, ending in 1778, it was 
20,835. — It is, therefore, only the average at 
the end of theft two perioav, that furnifhes 
any evidence in the prefent hueftion*. * 
It is again objeiled, tnat ^ancras, and* 
MarybonSt two of the mon populous pa- 
rifhes in London, are not included in the 
bills. — In anfwer to this, it is enough to 
^fay, that there were at the Revolution 
twelve * other parifhes omitted ; and that 

t^efe 

t * Xbefe pariilws w«re St.^ John Wappiog, jadlded to 
t 3 ie‘hil)a in 1698.— St. Mary )e Stnu) 4 , added in 1796. 
>4.St. George Hanover-Square, Chrift Church S^tal- 
Selde, St. George HalcliffeoHighUiajr, and St. George 
theh^tyr, added iaa7a9.r— St. Ann, Linehoufe, in 

1 *730. 
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thcie omiffions, together with thp omiffiohs 
of ti\e barials among Difienters, muft, pro- 
bably^avc occahoned then much grealter de- , 
ficicnciis in the bills than exifl; none. In thefe 
^•awelve pari flics there were buried,in theyears ' 
, immediately fucceeding thofe in which they 
were taken into the bills, 5000 annually. In 
Pancras and Marybonct the annual burials for 
ten years, ending in 1772, were 1041.’ Sec 
^reatife on Proerjicnary PrymentSy p. 204, 3d 
Edit. — It is,, tjhercfor,c, of little confequence 
in the prclent enquiry, that thefe two pa- 
riflies are out of the bills. Vhe increafe of 
buildings has, by«no mcansl been confined 
to them. It has extended itfelf to moftof the 
principal pariflies ^ tthin the bills ; and yet 
the number of U'lrials is confiderably lower 
than it was whcA this incrcarfe begun. The 
increafe, therefore, has been merely an in- 
creafe of buildings, ariling from luxury j and 
thislias been d^fiin^lly exhibited to us in that 
part of Londou v\l\ich lies within the walls, 
where, though the number of houfes can- 
not be much lefs, the bu/ials have funk gra- 
dually from 3139 (the annual medium at the 
Revolution) to 1428, the annual medium 
for five years ending in 1779. 

V . ^ Cl ‘ 

*73^''— St. Geaigff, Bloomfbury, and St. John^ Wed-* 
minder, in J 731 John*, Southwrark, and St. i-uke, 
Old-Street, in 1733.-81. Matthew, 

>ln 174^* 
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It has been farther obiervedj that London 
is healthier now than it was. Ses/ fifth 
Letter to Lord Carlifle, p. 6i. This pro- 
'bably may have had fcftne cffeA in diminifh-;^ 
ing th( burials ; but it could not {Aoduce d 
diminution of any coniequence, compared 
with that which has taken place. London ' 
is nSt now, in this refpedt, very difierent 
from what it was fcventeen years ago j and 
yet, even within .this period^ the burials 
have fallen near a fifth. The rate of ‘mor- 
tality, or the 'falue of lives in London, (that 
is, its healthihefs) is determined with pre- 
cifion, by tables of ofefcrvation formed from 
the proportions of 'the' numbers dying at all 
ages. See Obfervations Qn^KewrJionary Pay~ 
ments. Chap. III. Eflay I \\ — liut thefe ta- 
bles, whether they are forroid from^he biHf 
as they are ai prefentt or as they were J^ty 
years ago, will give the valuts oPlives n'eiffi^ 
the fame ; but yet very di'Serent from the 
values of lives determined, m the fame me- 
thod, from regifiers of mortality in fmall 
'towns, and country pariihes and villa|;es. 
The truth frems to be, that though London 
mufi be healthier now, than it was when 
I the inhabitants were more crowded together j 
yet the principal caufrs whicdi fhorten life 
in great towns, (namely, tfie. irregular modes 
of living and the foulnefs of the air) hav- 
I’z ing 
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ing continti?d much the fame. t£ie law ac- 
cordiilig tp lYhich life wafies, and thd wlues 
Qf lives in Londpn, have not fenlibly varied: 
^ It if fl£b obje^d* that the bills are very 
erroneous— -but the obfervation juft^ipade, 

‘ 4cmoail:rate$ that they are not erroneous in 
<l^e degree .which is often fuppofed.' Were 
they fo^ the values of lives deduced from 
them would be continually varying, which 
is not the cafe. They are, indeed, defeSlvuei 
but in coniequence of a great decreafe of 
Diilenters, they are lefs fo than they ufed 
to be. , 

The fluctuation of London from the Re- 
storation to the prefent time, may, in 
fome meafure, be colleded from the follow- 
ing table ' ' L 

.^nnual mediumpf burials for five 
'years ending un 1664, when, 

- -‘Lefides OtSier tf millions, 1 7 pa- 
rilhes, incluwng Marybone and 
Pancrojft omitted in the 

bills — — — 17,019 

Anfiual medium for 5 years end- 
ing at 1 689, 1 4 paiifhes omitted 22,74a 
Annual medium for 5 years end- 
. ing at 1698, or at the conclufion ' « 
of King William’s war, 1 3 pa- * 
dihea mnitted ** ' — 10,487 

Annual 
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Annual medium for 5 years, ending 

* in 1715— ’82,1^7 

* in 1725—26,51* 

Three parilhes omirted in 1739-*- 26,03^ 

Mary^ne and -Pancras * * ^ 

Qnly omitted ^ in 1748— *3,884. 

* in 1760—19,839' 

in 1765—23,99* 
in 1770—22,688' 
in 1777— 21,087 
iii’1’779 — 20,745 
I have 

• With this table, let the fallowing account of the 
quantity of coals imponcd'ito Londob be compared. 

• • CbaMions. 

Annual medium for 3 years, ending in 1715—382,6*51 

*. in 1725 — 460,138 

\ in i739--469,786' 

\ in 1 748*- 476,904* 

y in 1760 — 500*348 

‘i in S765— 5S4tS96-^ 
n-in 1770—621,477 

, Vin 1777—683,457 

Single y«w 1778—637,744 

It appears, from hence, that ’between 1760 and 1777, 

* the confumption of coals in London incieaicd fo fi$, aa 
at laft to exceed the confumption fifty ytars ago near 
one half, though the burials were then near 6oO(^ f*r 
tmt. more than they have been lately. It is’remarkable, 

1 that Shis great iocreaie in the conAimption of coals, hap- 
' petted at the very period when fram other evidence (the 
increale of buildings, increafed prdBuoe of the taxes, &c.} 
it appears, that luxury became particularly prevalent in 
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1 have chofen to bring tbefe particulars to 
view;, 'Eeca^fe they may help to illhlWate 
Ibme of the preceding obfervations. Werd 
<ye to jjudgc from the 'fpletidid <hew which 
the new buildings round London make^ we 
could not avoid believing* that there never 
was a time when it was fo populous. But 
fplendour and refinement have never ‘fa- 
voured population. The Hate in which 
mankind increafe moft* is that in which 
they lead fimple lives* are mofl on an 
equality, and lead; acquainted With artificial 
wants. Luxury in. Society renders it a rank 
foil, which favours the growth only of nox- 
ious plants and weeds.-^In* p. 29, 1 have men- 
tioned this* among the other caufes* which 
have produced t/ie deftru£tion which hai 

t » 

tjie nation.-^Thc lat^ improvements in agriculture^ the 

of barren fWaftes, &c» Kave been mentioned 
to prove that our pop/ilation has increafed ^ but this is 
the fame kind of ailment w-ith the increafe of build- 
ings and of the conmoiption of coals in London, for the 
increafe of London. 

It may defer ve to be further mentioned here, that the 
increafe of coaches has kept pace with the increafe of the 
confumption of coals in London ; for the annual medium 
of th% duty of j/. per wheel on carnages, for two years 
ending 1750, was 56s09x/.-;;;~ln 1761, the fame medium 
was 62,513/. — In 1^68, it was increafed to 75»i32/.~ 
And in 1778, to 94,092/* 

5 
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taken pl^ce among our people. ' But Mr. 
Eden feems to think, that none oj thdic 
cau&s have any great effedt j and, *« he !& 
right, a country may be growing populous, 
in which they all operate to a degree icarceV 
evei* before knowii^in any country',* It would 
be to little purpofe to enter into a difcuiliorji 
of ^this fubje^. 1 will, therefore, only 
obferve, that due attention has never been 
given to one of the caules I have mentioned; 
I mean, the very difproportionate fiae of 
our capital. Towns in general, and great 
towns in parlicularj do more towards ob- 
ftrudting the increafe of mankind, than all 
plagues, famines, ‘iind \vars ; and they 
have been generally largcft in the declining 
periods of ftates. I hi/ve often thought, 
with pity and furprife, sf the zeal with 
which Sir WiIliam|Petty, ilnd after him Mr. 
Maitland, contynoed in eppofition to ibme 
French writers for the fuueriority of Lon- 
don to Paris, or-any other tWy in the world. 
They did not confider, that they were only 
maintaining that England had a grcatci; evil 
in It than any other kingdom. 

In offering thefc remarks, 1 have no other 
intention, than to contribute the little in 
my power to inform the«natioo of its true 

ftate. 
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1 liMJdl this, in iti^ 

nf i«uKMrm<^ for in4n4» 

tlieti mf ' bf^ lUE^ n ptog/^tiSuvti 
in ^ nninWrik of onr jpecyile as tibe {tfftk 
<nti wlilnli I havp inSfiod Ibsm to poovo* 
jUM! «i(Mil*intetQal evils are opera^nj; aSAoo|^ 
nil add alt po0bk means oug]»t to J>e om^ 
ployed to mmo^ tbem« 

1 hope I ihall not do wrong* ii^ with 
views of the l«ne kind* 1 take this oppor* 
tonity to mention a few nsore pacticaiar$« 
in vidfich jmy ideas of our fituation dilfer 
fiom Mr. laden's. * v^* . 

He is uaWlilmg' to allow that we have 
any one. maik of deday^ uponti us* The 
^ trsikt ^.xAdvf^mfhidTtJourttSt at well 
pii A .de^r^e ,of pi^^tion, he enumerates 
tke ciimras •wkdcb lAmnt tb^ 

men am^g jw. 

■■I dwll thinM it derlSI^.if, after perufing 

’■’^nomgoing remarks* any one can think 
this a. ee»ifitre j wly cappiteahle to thofe who 
thipk our popniatson has decUnedi. That 
^1^1# aifo has decked* >!:ao l^arody be 
hovb<t|U'% recoUoft* that 

jWe'^hglve^im j^e bi^Mm^nean* the j^frkan, 
VdonlkNaiahie .p*ct ^f.the 
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I muft add, that the Newfoundland fifhcry 
in particular (our great nurfery of IJ^amen, 
^d the ^cry trade which we have endea- 
vt^ured to extend by .deftroying the New-y, 
^/ngland fiftiery) is fo much diminiOied, as to 
be in the way to tofal and irreparable ruin. 

Mr. Eden’s chief argument for the prof-* 
percus Hate of our trade, is taken from the 
produiflivenefs of the Cuftoms for the laft 
year. The truth is, that the annual pay- 
ments into the Exchequer 'From the, Cuf- 
toms, which,, for iiyc years before 1776, 
were 2.521,708/. had fallen in 1776 to 
2.460,402/. in 1777., to 2.199,105/. and in 
1778 to 2.1 31, 458- j but that, in 1779, they 
had rifen to 2.502.273/. The caufes of the 
advance in the laft year were, the addition 
of 5 per cent, to all the cui'oms, a ,new tax 
upon wines in 1778, an ejftraordinary im- 
portation of Poitugal win’^s in* iyyg,^y>} 
particularly, the captures o^ our privateers, 
and the importation frorn the'northern coun- 
tries of naval (lores, which, when imported 
'^roi* 9 , the colonies^ lejfcned the revenue* by 
bounties, but now increcd'c it by the payment; 
of high duties. The laft of thefe caufes, 
jthoqgh it helps the revenue, has plainly the 
'mod pernicious operation •, and, in general, 
it may be obferved, that, the cuftoms being 
drawn from our importations, their moft 

IC flouriih- 
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flourifliing (late is confident witfa a date of/ 
publ^ affairs the moft threatening.— «f-Duri^/ 
the. laft peace, the annual produce of me* 
cuftoms increafed ngiar half a million ; put 
^this inci:eafe has been the effeit of a rn^ft 
unfavourable change in the date* of our 
I trade ; a change, which, fince l 4 ie com- 
mencement of our dilputes with the ccolo- 
nies, has been growing every year more 
and more confpicuous and alarming. To 
fpcak more plainly ; •while luxury has been 
keeping up our importations^ and increafing 
the revenue, our exportations have been 
decreaiing to fuch a degree, as to make 
our trade an evil, vyhicji ihpplics artificial 
wants, and feeds vice and extravagance at 
the expence* of file treafure and ftrength of 
the kii^dom. / A proper attention to the 
following tablp will iliudrate and prove 
the fe affertionsi 

Annual average of f Imports. Exports. Excels, 

in 1738 and 739 — ^17.6 54,166 — jo.892,430 — 3.258,264 
17473111! 748— 7.626,582 — 11.896,741 — 4.270,159 
1756 and 757 — 8.607,460 — 12.977,962 — 4.370,502 
1761 and 762 — 9.207,069—15.250,000 — 6 j 4 ii). 3 ,c \!0 
1770 and 771—12.519,466 — 15.713,899 — 3.194,434 
1774 and 775— id-4-i2.030— 15.559,350-2.147,320 
776—11.696,754—13.729,731 — 2.032,977 
1777—11 .841,577 —12.653,363 — 0.^1 1,7’, '6 

Of the imports and exports in 1778 and\ 
1779, I know no more than what Mr. Eden ^ 
has told the public, that in January laft 

** the 
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^ the accounts of them were not adj^ed ; 

buf that there was good reafon to believe 
*^\hat their average might be fafely efti- 
*'^ated by the account for 1777.'* ^ Fifth/ 
letter* to Lord Cafliile, p. 25. 

There^ire feveral melancholy truths which , 
muft force themfelves on the refledlion of 


thofe, who will compare the latter part of 
this table with the former part ; but my 
prefent views allow me only ^to point out 
the demonftration it affords of the deplor- 
able effedls of this war. It appears, that 
both our exportations and*importations have 
been diminifhed ; Jj^^.^he former fo much 
more than the latter, as to produce a m-- 
tainty that we are now carrying on a loling 
trade. It is univerfally known, that the 
Cuftom-Houfe entries give the importations' 
lejsy and the exportations graater, than, 
they arc. The linglc article of fmuggled 
tea (amounting, according ^o the eftimate 
mentioned by Mr. Eden to a million per 
^nn^') w^hen added to the imports, will 
raife them abovtf the exports. How great 
then would their excefs be, were all otjier 
Smuggled articles added ? — Nothing can be 
Jmiore pernicious, than fuch a ftate of trade 
r to a kingdom which has fuRch a debt to fup- 
port as we have, and a tribute of about a 

* Fifth Letter to Lord Carlifle, p. 36. 

K 2 million 
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million and a half fer annum to pay to for 
reigne^e. — What renders this a conflderatio^ 
yet more mortifying is, that it appears fro^n 
•^he pceccding table, Tchat during the wars 
which beTgun in 1740 and 1755, oui; «traa^ 
went on uniformly increafing ; and that at 
‘the end of the laft war in particular, it was 
rifen to its higheft pitch, and muft have 
brought in a very large favourable balance, 
which contributed to replace the treafure 

• r> . • * 

carried out, kept money at a moderate in- 
tereft, and enabled govern mefit to profccute 
the war with' vigour, and to liniili it with 
dignity and honour. ‘The reverfe, in every 
refped, is true of thb prejent war. It ap- 
pears, that the hrft approaches of it have 
operated on our trade like the grafp of 
death j ond that now, inflead of bringing 
in, as our trade ufed to do, a conflant fup- 
ply^f treafure,^ in return for our manufac- 
tures, it is ct^tinjjally carrying out our 
treafure, and uniting w'ith the demands of 
foreigners from our fund,s, and the 
of armies in diftant countries, in 
and impoverifliing us 

* Mr, Eden, in his Fifth Letter to Lord Carlifle, p. 24^, 
has acknowledged, that efur export trade has fuff^red 2^ 
great diminution ; and he feems to think this an effect 
which could not but^arife from the prefent war. But 
why, in our two former wars, did juft the contrary ef- 
fect take place ? * 


cxpe^cc 
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. It will*be a&ed, how it comes, to pais, 
^hat.a‘ ftate of affairs fo detrimental/ is not 
more felt in a diminution, of the revenue ; 
in an unfavourable courfe of foreign ex<s 
.chat)ges ; and in a fcarcity of caih* attendi^ 
with difGculties in railing money by pub~ 
lie loans,— r-The anfwer to this enquir^^ 
is^ bbvious. Diftrefs has not yet forced us 
to any great retrenchment of luxury ; and 
the exertions of the war, the profits of 
contrails, and the fuccels*of our crullers, 
have enriched many individbals, and occa- 
fioned an extraordinary .expenditure, which 
has kept up the revenue. Remittances of 
balances due to our merchants withdrawing 
from trade ; the fale of french fugars, and 
other pri^ goods abroad ; and the fubferip- 
tions of foreigners to our loans, Jiave pre-; 
vented the courfe of exchange from be- 
coming unfavourable. The ’high iifterell: 
given by government^ for ^money, draws all 
that can be colledled of it from trade, and 
»'l^nd and private^fecurities. But above all j 
obr paper credit fupplying us with thefeioft* 

* In the courfe of the year, from Lady*day 1780 to 
Lady-day 1781, twenty-five millions And a 
IV^LF, confiding of the Joan, the taxes, the lottery, 
and the vote of credit, v?ill be paid into the Exchequer, 
This, though a fum which, im coin^ could be conveyed 
to the Exchequer only in carts, will be taken thither in ^ 
pocket-books. 


convenient 
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convenient kind of money, we can fpare our 
coin, wVaich is now become an incumbrsCnce/^ 
generally avoided, and of uie only to mak^ 
vj^ odd Jfvms, and to caVry on fmall traffic. ! 

But to jproceed to Ibine obfervations oP‘ 
a different nature. , 

The tail war was attended with an ex- 

♦ 

pence which far outwent the experience of 
all former wars j but it produced an in- 
creafe of commefice and of territory, which 
raifed the kingdom to a lituation of dig- 
nity and eminence which aftoniffied Europe. 
The effedl of the prefent war on the dig- 
nity of the kingdom, and the extent of its 
territories, I leave to the forrowful reflexion 
of the reader. My prefent purpofe is only 
to contrail, in a few particular’s, the expence 
ofeit with* the expence of the lafl: war. 

At the end of 1762 (the laft and moft; 
es;penfeve year of( the laft war) the navy- 
debt, including tranfport fervice, was 
5.929,124/. and the increafe of it within 
the year, 2.157,148/. — At the end of i77f*,^ 
the navy-debt was 8.357,877. The m- 
creafe of it within the year was 3.178,877; 
and ils increafe in the prefent year will be 
near four millions and a half '■ 


• See Note A at the end. 
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In 1762 the extraordinaries of the army 
amounted to 3.080,000/. — In 17%9> they 
‘(amounted to 3.418,000/. * 

I In 1762, the pul^ic borrowed twelve 
jyMiLLiONS at an intereft of four and Va 
HALF per cent. ‘f*. — In the prefept yeat 
(lySo^P the public has borrowed twelve 
MU.L10NS, but at an intereft of six per 


The whole expence, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, of 1762, was TWfiMTY MILLIONS 
AND A HAT,F :{;.~The wholc expence of 


* Thefe extraordinaries, ffom Chriftmas 1761, to 
Feb. 19, *7^3$ that is, tot a year and 55 days, were 
3.540,005/- including tYfc vote of credit. J^edu6l 
460,000/. for 55 days, and the remainder, or 3.080,000/. 
will be the extraordinaries foi*i762» See Public Ac- 
counts of Serviced and Grants, by Sir Charles Whit- 
worth, p. 68. » , 

A million was granted in 1762 (and alfo in the pre- 
ceding year) towards paying for bread,* forage, Sx. for 
the combined army under Prinefe Ferdii^and. But 
this, if I am not miftaken,* was^a grant or allowance 
for a fervicc to be performed in the year in which the 
^rant w’as made and provided for in the fupplics of that 
ye'^r. It cannot, therefore, be reckoned an extraorJknaryy 
which is an exceeding of grants for fpecific fervices j or 
;i debt contracted wnthouc the confent of parliament, and 
provided for in the fupplies of fome fubfequent ytAr. 

J Sec Note B. 

J See Note C. In thefe fums is included the defi- 
ciencies of the new taxes, and o^the land and malt-tax, 
which, in 1762, amounted to 393 > 567 /. > but in 1780 
to near a million. 


this 
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this year will be twenty-four millions 
AND 4- half. 

The' unfunded debt at the end of the la^. 
war was fifteen ^ millions and Ia 
iffALF'*‘;-^The unfunded debt at Chrifl;m\s 
*ncxt will be Twenty- two million^' and 

.A HALF. 

The laft war increafed the national debt 
near seventy-one millions and a 
HALF The prefent war has already 

made a further addition to it of sixty- 
five millions s and at CJbrillmas next 
will make it up nearly to a hundred and 
ninety-seven millions. 

It Ihould be remetp\>ered, that this war 
is but beginning ; that it will probably laft 
for years, as Mr. Eden intimates j and that 
the more years it continues, the greater the 
rixpence of every year will become. To what 
then.is the fxpence of it likely to grow i 
and HOW long^ shall we be able to 
BEAR it ? Thi(s vefy dark prolpedt will be 
rendered darker, if we confider how much 
we iwcre loaded before the war begun, end 
that we arc entering into it with almoft all 
the burdens of former wars upon us. 

♦ See Note D, 

t Sec Additional Obfervations on Civil Liberty, 
Part III- Sect. II, p/x47* See alfo Note E. 

It 
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• - 

It IS often faid, that the great men iii op- 
Vpofitlon want to force themfelvcs into power; 
Fut it is fcarcely poflible they ihould be fo 
fdolifli. — Involved in a moft expenii'C^e an4 
yiiaza/dous conteft wjth two of the firft powers- 
in Europe — furrounding nations hojiile to us. 
in a degree which leaves us not a friend^ 
or even a well-wtjher ^ among them — a 
confiderable part of our ftrength torn from 
us, and converted againft usr— rour refources 


mortgaged be^^ond the hope or poflibifity of 
redemption — ^adebafing and waftcful luxury 
deftroying public virtue^ and producing a 
difiipation and venality in private life, and 
an extravagance in the expenditure of 
public money, which wer^ ■f* never equalled 
— and, at the fame time, a mouC^rov.s debt 
prefling us, and increafing rapidly, with- 
out any other fupport than a frail ^ cre- 
dit, which the firft difaftor or panic may 


The mother country now i^fcs to ofFcnfivc war 
againft all thefe combined powers ; not only without 
’ "'■'in ally, but almoft ^without a frorn^ the 

c.itraord inary jcaloufy her greatnefs had infplrcd.** 
See An Account of fome Pariiculars relative to the 
the meeting at York, on Thurfday the 3Cth of Dec. 1^79* 
By Leonard Smelt, Efq; 

f^ee a ftriking reprefentafton of this extravagance irl 
ji a pamphlet lately publiflied, and entitled, Fadls addrefled 
^ to Landholders, ftockholders, mc?chants, farmers, ma- 
nufacturers, &c. 


break. 
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break, In such circumstances, 

wonderful mufl be that ambition '■which 
can render the management of our aiFaip 
an objeft of contention. — No ei^cmy of otfr 
prefent miuifters can wifli them a greaU^ 
•punifhrncnt, than their Continuance in power '"* 
^to condu(ft the w^ar a few years, muft prove. 
—Mr. Eden, indeed, thinks they may fiic- 
ceed, and are ftill able to extricate us. At 
a juntfture of unparalleled cmbarraiTment 
and danger, he' has undertaken to give us 
comfort. He exhorts v»s, ta!«ng things as 
the authors of cur diftrelTes have made 
them, to profccute the war with vigour, 
afTuring us that we have not upon us 
any lymptoms of decay which fliould dif- 
courage us ; that can bear much more, 
and have ftill futficient refources left 

i. 

^ Entertaining other apprehenfions, I 

have taken another courfe. ' The difference 

♦ In cnumcratingj' ihcfa refources,. it is a little lingu- 
lar, that Mr. Eden iliouUl propofe one (mortgaging the 
peace revenue) to which we cannot have recoutf , 
without the difibliition of all government y and, at'*thc 
fame time, exprefs himfclf doubtfully about amther (abo- 
lilhing ufi'lcfs places and penfions, &c,) to which the 
g^iufiral expectation of the kingdom is dirctSied ; a rc- 
Iburce with which our enemies are making war againfl 
us, in a manner that threatens us more than all their ar- 
mies and navies ; a re'burce which, while it bore a pait 
of the cxpencc of the war, would help to fccurc our 
lihcrtfcs, and to trj^cre the conftitution. 

C 
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between* us is great ; but there is 6ne cir^ 
cunjft^ance attending it, which, if I have been 
<nifled, will give me fome comfort. — My 
j-eprefentations will not be much regarded 
yov if they fhould^ they can do harm only by 
putting the natiorf too much on its, guaref, 
and le*ading it to meafures for recovering 
peace, and preferving its exiftcnce, which 
the neceffity of its affairs does not require. 
— On the contrary, Mr. Eden’s weight in 
the ftate and his abilities, ‘command, atten-^ 
tion ; and the coupfel he gives will be fol- 
lowed. Shoald it, therefore, happen that 
he is wro'ng, and tl^at our lituation is peril- 
ous in the degreo I have reprefented, he has 
been urging us towards a precipice, and th^ 
confequcnces,may prove fatal. — In this re- 
fpect, we are like two perfons wh,p obferve a 
friend heavily burdened plunging into a deep 
water, one of whom, beliwing that he 
is not in a condition to combat danger, 
calls upon him to comd back : and the 
_other, believing the contrary, advifes him 
fo go on. If he takes the former advice, , 
he will, at worff, be only over-cautio^^,; 
But if he takes the latter advice, and AiootB 
find himfelf deceived, he will lofe his life. 

After all. Did I apprehend that we were 
in a lituation which admitted of no retreat, 

J ihould, however I might lament the ^ 
L > mifeou- 
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.inifcondudl which has brought 'us to it, 
think myfelf bound to be filent. But our 
circumftances are not, I hope, lb defperatei 
/A retreat is, probably, ftill praflicable by 
the fame meafure which would certainly 
faved gs not long ago — withdrawing from 
that country where all our troubles have 
originated ; and yielding to the colonies that 
blclTing, which we are employing our armies 
to torce from them, but which every coun- 
try values above all Bleflings, and the lofs 
of which we ourfelves are now deprecating 
as the greateft calamity that can be the con- 
fequence of our prefeiit difficulties* 


ACCOUNTS referred to in the pre- 
ceding A p r E N .D 1 X. 

(A) CakiilLiUcn of tl\f^ Trier cafe of the Navy Debt in 1 780, 
ci?:d of its probable jTraouut at the end of the year, 

F }\ O M ticcounts laid before the Houfc of Commons^ 
app *ars, that on the 30th of Sept. 1779, the navy- 
^ 4 ebt 7.7.02,415/. i and on the 31ft of December foN 
S.357 ,877 /. It increak-d, therefore, in three 
mo'uhs, 1.095,462/. ; or at the rate of 4.381,848/. in a 
year. Fiom this incrcafe, d.:duct a million and a half^ji-^ 
dered to be paid off", and included in the grants for this 
year. The rcmalndei* (or 2.881,848/.) added ro 
S. 3 7,877/. will give ij. 239,725/. the amount of the 
navy-debt a. Cliriftmas next'j fuppofing it to inc»-<.*iib 

this 
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this year as it did in the laft quarter of the laft year. But 
the probability is, that it will increafe fafter; becaufe laft 
year there were only 70,000 fcamen voted for the navy j 
^^ercas this year there arc 85,000 voted. It may deferve 
to be farther gientioned, that in 1778 the na^-debt 
j^creafed 2.175,427/. and in 1779, 3.i7§,877/. As, 
jr^theref&re, an addition o( 15,000 feamen and marines has 
been ordejed this year, it muft be moderate to rdbkon the 
increafe cf the year at the Aim here ftated. 

• 

(B) Calculation of the different IR^ates of Inter ejl at which 
Government borrowed Twelve Milliom in 1762 and 1780. 

In 1762 the public gave for twelve mill;ons in 
money, ^ 

Fir ft. Twelve millions three per cent, flock 
worth, reckoning intereft at 4^. per cent, or 
the 3 per cents at 66 J •• — 8.000,000 

2. A Aiort annuity pf 1^0,000/. for 19 
y,ears, worth, at the fame rate of intereft, 

12I years purchafe — % . — 1.512,000 

3. A long annuity. for 98 years of 120,000/. 
worth, at the lame rate of intereft, 21 

years purchafe ~ — 2.628,000 

4. Commencement pf intereft before ^ the 

completion of payment, and difeount 
(amounting to 46,539/.) fpr progapt pay- 
ment — ^ _ 200,000 

• . 12.3^0,000 

N. B. This loan was fettled in Doc. 1761, and the 
intereft upon it began from Jan, 5th following. The 
value of this ftcck and the premiums annexed, al?5 per 
cm^ is 11.219,000/. Of 6^ per cent, lefs than the money 
jtuld for them. 


In 
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In 1780 the public has given for twelve millions 
in money, 

1. Twelve millions 4 flock, worth, “ f, 

reckoning intereft at 6 per cent, — 8.ooo,Qpo ' 

2. A long annoity for 80 years of 217,500/. 
worth,* reckoning intercA at 6 per a 7/. 

‘ 164 years-purchafe, or — — S'5^8,75(<’ 

See Smqrf^ Tables, or Table il. at the end ^ 

of the ^reatife on Reverjionary Payments, * 

3. Commencement of intereft before pay- ^ 
ment, difeounts for prompt payment, and 

profits of a lottery — — 450,000 

T otal — 12.038,750 

N. B. This loan was fetSed in March 1780, but the 
intereft upon it began from Jan. 51!^, preceding. The 
value of this ftock, and the premiums annexed, is, at 
5 per cent, 14.313,000/4 or 19L per cent, more than the 
money paid, beftdes a larger «proHt at redemption. 

(C) Cempartfon of the whole Expence of 1762, with the 
fjuhole^Expence of 1780. 

Supplies in 1762, including 1,500.00c/. old 
* exchequer bills, vote of credit for 1761, 
and the new vote for 1762. — See Public 
Accounts of* Services and Grants, by Sir 
Charles Whitworth — 18,625,046 

Add the increafe of nat^-debt within the 

year, beyond the debt difeharged * 322,123 

Add the value of the premium given to the 

ijft*»ders of twelve millions. See laft note 4.140,000 

2.3-087,169 

Dedu£l old Exchequer bills renewed, and 

thb vote of credit for 1761 — 2.500,000 

Remains the expence of thr year — ■20.587».it>9 

♦ Navy-debt on the of Dec. 1762 — ^.929, 124. 

Ditto, Dec. 1761 — 67.7 .00 1 

, piifercDce — 0.322, 2? 

Supplies 
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exclufive of the vote of 


Supplies in 

credit for 1779 ^ — 

Add vnte'of credit for 1780 — — 

* Add the iiicrcafe of navy-debt beyond 
^ 1.500,0c©/. included in tjje fupplies. See 

\ note (A) / — — — 

^^dil value (at 5 per cent,) of tht premiurtt 
given CO the lenders of twelve millions. 
See not# (E) _ * _ 


Dedu£l Exchequer bills renewed — 

Remain?? expence of the year, exclufive of the 

intereft of the public debts — 

» • ^ 


19^678,250 

1.000,000 


!t.OTi, 848 r 


4.263.000 
27.823,098 

3.400.000 


24.423,098 


( D ) Compartfon 0^ the Unfunded Debt at the end of the Iqft 
zvar^ with the Unfunded Hebt at the end of the prejent year j 
fuppoftng tbejjuar not to be continued beyond it* 


Navy-debt at Chriftmas ^780. Sec note (A) 1 1.239,725 

Exchequer bills — — 3.400,000 

Extraordinaries of the army, reclined not to 

exceed thofe in 1,779 — — 3.418,000 

Extraordinaries of the ordnance, reckoned 

* • 

likewifenot to exceed thofe in I779 59 i» 00 b 

Anticipation of the f^pking fund — . 500,000 

Calling home troops S'^id many expences 


which cannot immediately ceafe with the 
operations of war — * • — 3.500,000 

Total of unfunded debt at Chriflmas next 22.648,725 



Unfunded debt at the epd of th^ laft war 
See Additional Obfervations on Civil Li 

* This was the amount of thefe fupplies, as ] 
lately by Lord North in opening the budget. 

f Thiis is the fom which was borrowed in 1763 for dif- 
chaiging thefe expences; and^t is included in the unfunded 
debt at the end of the lad war, as here ftated. The prelimi- 
naries of the lafl peace were iigned an Paris, Nov. 3, 1762.— 
The navy in 1763 con filled of 14,000 Tailors more; and the 
army in Britilh pay (for near a fh/rd of the year} of 82,000 
men, more thiui the ordinary peace elUblilhmenc. 


Galcu- 
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(E) Calculation of the amount of the National Dcht^fuppojing 
the war not to be continued beyond the prefe7it yeaf. 

e* 

Amount of the national debt in 177 5^ exclu- 
iive of the unfunded debt. — See AdditioA^d 
* Obfervaticns on Civil Liberty, Part IIL . ( 

Sea. JI. — — 132.343,051 " 

Added in 1776, 1777, t778 and 1779 — 20,487,500 

See Fads addrefTed to the Landholders, &c. 

Chap. II. 

Tour per cent, flock, created in 1780 * — 12,000,000 

Long annuity 1780 of 217,500/. for 80 years, 
which, though*' fold to the fubferibers to 
the loan in 1780, at 16* years purchafe, is 
worth, when money is $ per cent. 19^ 
years purchafe , — 4.263,000 

Unfunded debt. See laft Note ~ 22.657,725 

> 97 - 751 .^ 7 ^ 


• For this Hock only eight millions were received (See note B) 9 
byt the public is bound to return for it twhe millions. Such 
arc our methods of borrowing. 
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^Gener/^l Intr*oductjpn> 

of the following-trafts was pub- 
^liflied in the beginning of the year "1776; 
and the fecond in the beginning of lafl: year. 
They arc now offered to the public in one volume, 
with correflions and adi^tions. • /rtT* the calcu- 
lations, in the Appendix to the firfl: traft, havel>cen 
transferred to the Jecond and fourth feflions, in the 
third part of ‘the fecond. tra^T. 

The feflion on Public Loans, in the fccond 
traft, has been revifed with care ; arid a fitpple- 
ment to it, containing additional •propofais and 
fume neceffary explanations, has been given at the 

end of the whole. This is a lubjcA to which • 

I have applied (pedtaps too unprofitably) much 
of my attention. I have now done with it; and 
the whole is referred to tl« cariiTid examination 
of thofe who may be better informed, hoping 
for their indulgence Ibould they find that, in any 
inftance, I have been miftaken. I have not mcah'i', 
in any thing I have faid on this fubjed, to cenfurc 
any perfons. That accumulation of artificial dft)t 
whieh I have pointed out, and by which the dan- 
ger of the kingdom from its ^growing butdens 
A has 
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has been fo needlefsly increafed^ has, i doubt not^ 
been the cSeft of inattencion in our minifters ; 
and the fcheme, by which the loan of laft year 
has bfcn piocurcd, gives reafon to ^ope that bet* 
ter plans of borrowing will be ado^'»ted for tlr 
future. 

\ 

The principal defign of the firft part qf the 
fecond traft was (as 1 have obferved in the in- 
trodudlion to it7 to remove the mifapprehenlions 
of my fentifherits on Civil Liberty and Go- 
vernment into which Ibme had fallen. It gives 
me concern to find that it has not anfwered that 
end in the degree I wifhed. I am ftill charged 
with maintaining opinions which tend to fubvert 
all civil authority. I paid hrtle regard to this 
charge, while it w4s confined to the advocates for 
the principles which have produced the prclcnt 
war •, but as it feems lately to have been given 
the public ^rom the authority of a writer of the 
firft charaftcr, (a) it is impofliblc I Ihould not be 
imprefftd by il*, and I find mylelf under a j!>e- 
ceflity of taking farther notice of it. 

^Therc are two accounts, dircftly oppofite to 
one another, wh.ch have been given of the ori- 
gin of civil government. On^ of them is, tliat 

civil government is an expedient contrived by 

(a) See Mr, Letter to the Sheriffs of 

^ 3 . 54 * 

4 “ human 
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'** hbtnan prudence for gaining {ecatky agalnit: 

opprellion } and that, confequently^ the power 
^ of civil governors is a delegation or trufk from 
“ the peo^ for accoin{>li(hing this end?*’* ^ 

' The otlrer account is, that “ civil government. 
Xis an^ ordinance of the Deki k by wh!ch the 
“ body of mankind are given up to the will of a 
“ few i and, confequently, that it is a truft from 
“ the Deity, in the cxercife of which civil go* 
“ vcrnors are accountable onlyjto^iiin.” 

The queftion “ which of thcfe accounts wecught 
“ to receive,” Is important in the highell degree^ 
There is no qutftion which more deeply affcfts 
theyhappinefs and dignity of man as a citi* 
zen of this world.-^ — 5f the former account is 
right, the people (that is, ^ the body of inde* 
pendent agents), in every community are their 
own legiflators. All civil authority is> properly 
tbeir authority. Civil governors are only public 
fervants j and their power, being dilegatedy is by 
its nature limited. On the ci^rary. If the lat- 

ter account is light, the people have nothing to 
do with their own government. They are placed 
by their maker in the fituation of cattle =rr 
eftate, which the owner has a right to difpofe of 
as he pleafes. Civil Governors are a body of 
t»ader$ ; and their power is a commilllon from 
tileaven held by divine right, and unbounded in 
its extent. ' 

A a 


i have 
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I have cfpoufcd, with fomc zeal* tnc firft of 
thefe accounts 5 and in the following tracls% en- 
deavoured to explain and defend it. And thft 
"is all i liave done to give countenance to the - 
, charge I have mentioned.— Even mafterly'^^ 

writer who, afu'^" a croud ofwriteis infinitely Irj 
inferiors, feems to have taken up this accufatim 
againfl: me, often exprefles himfclf as if he *had 
adopted the fame idea of government (^^). Such 
indeed is my ^*^010100 of his good fenfe, and fuch 
has been the zeal which he has difeovered for 
the rights of mankind, that I think it fcarcely 
pofilblc his ideas and mine On this fubjeft 
fliould be very different His language, how- 
ever, fometimes puzzles me; and, particularly, 
when he intimates tfiat government is an inftitu- 
tion of divine authority {b) when he fcouts all 
difcullions of the nature of civil liberty^ the foun- 
dation of civil 1 ights, and the principles of free 
government and when he afierts the competence 
of our Icgiflatui^e to revive the High-Commijfion 
Court and Star^Lbamberj and its boundlls3 

^UTHO- 

/ 

To follow, not to force the public inclination 5 to 
** give a diie<Stion, a form* a technical dreA ^d a fpecific 
^ fapflion to the general fenfe ol the community, is the 
true end of legiflature. When it goch beyond this, its 
authority will be precarious, let its rights be wharrh^X 
^ wtll,** Letter to the SheriiFi of Brlftol, p 49. 

(^) Ibid. p. 55. Thoughts on the caulcL of the pre(ehr 
difeontents, p. 67. Government certainly, u an inftit /lion 
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AUTHORiTy n^t* only over the people of Srifaittt 
but over diftant communities who have oo voit^ 
in It. 



of divine ^t\xonty^ thoug;h its Jhrms and tj^e perfim 

admidifter it, all originate from the people.** It is probabl<Sa 
U%t Mr. Surkt means only that rr^^jBirtflrnr is a oiviAe in* 
ftitation, in the fame fenfe in which any other expedient of 
human prudence for gaining proteflion againil injury, may 
be called a Divine ihftitution. All that wc owe immediatefy 
to our own Ibrcfight and indullry, mud ultimately be aferibed 
to God the giver of all oii^ powers^ nfffT^he caufe of all 
caufei!. It is in this fenfe that St. Paul in Rom. xin. i, 2. 
culls civil magidracy the ordinance of God, and fays that then 
h no p(Fwer hut of G%d. , If any o^e wants to be convinced of 
this, he diould read the e^ellent biftiop Hoadly's Sermon 
entitled The Mcafures of ^uhmijJItoH to the d^il Magtjlrate, and 
the defences of it. 

It is further probable, that wlvsn Mr. Burke afleits the 
omnipotence of Parliaments, or their competence to edablllh any 
oppreffions (Letter, p, j|,6, 49) he means inerj^ po^imr ab-^ 
drafted from right, or the fame fort of po^wer and competence 
that trudees have to bttray their trud, or t^at armed ruffians 
have to rob and murder. Nor Ihould 1 doubt whether this 


is his meaning, were it not the ^dage 1 have quoted 
from him in the lad page, the latter part of which feems to 
imply, that a legidature may contradifl its end, and yet re- 


tain its r/g-i&r/.— *-Some*of the juded remarks on this 
may be found in the Earl of Abingdon’s thou^ts on 


Mr. Burke*^ letter, a pamphlet whtdi -(on account of the ex- 


cellent public, principles it maintains, and the fptrit of 
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But whatever may be Mr. BoRKi 
on this fubjef);, he cannot polTibly think .of the 

p. 46, Mr. Burke fays, tiat ** if there is one man ih 
Jfr'the worljJ more acalous t^iaij'^othcr for tly fupremacy of 
parliament^aml the lights of this imperiais^crown, it is. 
himfelf ; thongh many may be«*more knowing in the 
tent and the fb’trrdiHon of thefe rights.** »He 
that ** he has conilantly declined fuch difquifttions; not 
** being qualified for the chair of a profelTor in metaphy^cs, 
“ and not chufing to put the folid intercfts of the kingdom 
on fpcculatiie grounds.”^— 7 If/s knoxvlifl^f, the 
more is a ma'ttm 'which experience has dicadfulJy vtti- 
fied in tciz^fou. But he that, in the picfent caie, ihould apply 
this maxim to Mr. Burkr, would, iirhatrvi ric may fay of him- 
fcif, greatly injure him. Though he chules to decry enquiricb 
into the nature of liberty, thcie, are, I am perfuadedi few 
in the woild whofe z al for it is more united to extenfive 
knowledge and an ixalted undcrftanding — He calls it, 
p 53. the Vital fpring r/id energy of a Itate, and a bleffing 
of the full order.*’ He cannot, therx-’foie, think that too 
muchpains^ay be taken to uicdlrst a no it. He mnft 
know, that nothing but ufurpation and eiior can fuifer by 
enquiry and difcyflion. • 

Mr. Wilkes, in an excellent Ipeech which he lately made 
in moving for the rcj'gal of /he declaratory law, obferved, 
that this law was a eompromife to which the great men, under 
whofe adminifiration it was paiTed, were forced in order to 
obtain the repeal of the Sfamp~a£l. ‘ I think fo highly of that 
adminifi ration and of the fcrvice it did the public, that 1 
little doubt of thetiuthof this obfervation. But, at 
ISMUSuie time, 1 cannot help wishing Mr. Burke had given no 
Tcafun for doubt by defending 

jjratfg^^which* unqueftionably, he and nis friends wouT 
ncvenlaveiRled upon ; bin which others have fince a^ted upoir^ 
With a violence winch has brought us to the brink of rum 

• 1 forcirt 
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former accouin of governmenc that ** it is a 
“ fpeculation which deftroys all authority.”— Both 
. accounts cftablifti an authority. The difference 
is, that one derives it from the people^ and mak<|3 
itf a limited ^thority ; and the other dcfrives ic^ 
Jljpm fhavAi \ and m^kes it unlimited^^^^'^X have, ^ 
repeatedly declared my adijjiij^jMon of luch a 
conftitution of government as our own would be, 
were the JHfoufc of Commons a fair rcprefenta- 
tion of the kingdom, and under no undue influ- 
ence. The fum of alj I have ms9r\t to main- 


tain is, “ thaj LEGITIMATE GOVERNMEN*?, aS 
oppofed to OPPRESSION and tyrannv, con- i 
fills in thij dominion of equal laws made with 
“ edmmon confent, or*of men over themfelves ; 

“ and not in the dominion of communities over 
communities, or of any men oyer other men.” 

Introdudlion to the fecond Trafl, p. 9 . How 

then can it be pretended, that I have •aimed at 
deftroying all autjjority ? Does our own confti-^ 
tution deftroy all authority ? Is the authority of 
equal laws made with convnon^nfent no autho- 
rity ? Mud there be no government in a dace 
that governs itfclf ?,Or, mud an inftitutjon, con- 
trived by the united counfels of the memb«^ -twfHM 
a community, for redraining licentioufnefs and 
gaining fecurity againd injury and violence, en*^ 
^tatTAge licebtioufnefs, a»d give to every one a 
power to commit what outrages he pleaiea^ 
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1 he Archbiihop of York^ (in a fermon preached 
before the fociocy for propagating the goi^l iq 
iofcign partS) Feb. 17779) has taken notice df 
lome loofe opinions, as he calls thenil which have 
Jbttn lately' current on civil liberty ^ifon3Q who’ 
mean deling ueiT^.b ay iog given accounts Qf it “ ^ 
“ which every man*s humour is made to be tne 
rule of his obedience, all the had paffions*'are 
let loole, and iholc dear interefts abandoned 
to ouirage^ii^ projeftion of which we truft 
in iaw,*’ 4to edit. p. 15 and 16. It is not 
diflicLilc to guefs at one* of tlie delinquents 
intended in thefe words. In oppofuion to the 
honid fentinicntj of liberty which they deftcibe, 
but which in reality no* man in his fenfes ever 
entertained, the Archfcilhop defines n to be Amply, 
the fuprtmwicy of law, or GOVERKMtNT by law, 
'VfritbouL adding to hizv^ as I had done, the words 
cuuul and made Zs?:ih (om/mi confent j {u) and with- 
out oppoling a covlrnmlnt by law to a co- 
viUNMiiNT BY >^N, as othtTS had done, — — Ac- 


(^0 In p. 19. he cabs liberty % freedom from all re- 
^ ** t ints except fuch as Vilabliftied law impofes for this. 
V OD 01 Til COMM UK IT If But tHis addition can 
AiJv' no f'tice of any confcquence, as long as it is not 
ny/, i! e ro'\eT i” lodged of judging what laws are 
ij* lire , 00 ^ d tf'c i^mT»o»»4i[ty. In countnes where ^he 
Jti ivrv the 1 * o. }/’ince&> the end ivofefTcd is 

w ' > i. ^ * o 1 jf i* „ . ,)3 i Mity 


cordi ig 
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pdrdlng l(im, thpefore, the Uaptea^cy of law 
mu/l <be liberty, -wfaAtetrer the kw is,‘0» iMw* 
•ever makes it. — -~In defpbdc cotmcrfes gM^BRi- 
ment by law U the fatpe with government 
• will of Off man, which Hooa^sR ha/ Called ^ 
^jnijety of oil men\ but, according' l» this defiiv- 

Aion, ft is liberty. In BvwfAND former^^ the 

law cOnligned to the flames all who denyed oer> 
tain eftabliihed points of faith. Even it 

fubjeCls to fines, imprifonment and banifhioeac 
all teachers of religion wbo*haW^ot fnbicfibed 
the doftrinal articles of the church of j&hgland'} 
and the good Arch'bifhop, not thinking the lawj^ 
in^ this oale fufficiently Tigorpus, has propofed 
putting Protcftant ififlcntcrs under the fame re- 
ftraints with the Papifts. (a) And Ibould this be 

* . done, 

• 

(a) The laws agdinil TapHU have been c^remely feyere . 

** New dangers may arifc ; and if at any time anoi^hi^r 
DFNOM iNv'Tioi? of Dicn fhould bc fquallv Jangcrous to 
our civil mterefts, it noald be juftifiable to lay them 
** under iimilar rcftiaints,’* ^Page^/.-«— — In another pait of 
this fermon the great men in op polition (fome of the firll in the 
kingdom in refpetl of rank, ability, and virtue) are dcfciibed 
as a body of men \'oid*of principle, who, without regwding the 
relation* in which tlvy Ibind lo the commuiiity, hlTve'cnfilffeu’' 
into a league for advancing their private iniered, and who 
are held together by the fame kce]|s together 

^ the lowed and wiekcd^il ^:om binations- "——Was there 
ever futh a ccnforc delivered from a pulpit? What wonder 

» if 
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doB0» if dooe by tarn, ir wUl be ^ efttiblilb* 
Haeot of Uitrty, 

Tbe truth is* that e goverament by law is *or 
is mt liberty* juft as tbe laws are juft or unjuft » 
aii^ as the body of the people do or not par* 
ti<;ipate in cl>e> power of making them. «The 
learned Prelate fccQj?. to have thought other-i 
wile, and therefore has given a definition of !!• 
berty, which might as well have been giyen of 
flavery. 

At the ' conelu^op of hjs fermon* the Arch- 
' bifhop adds words which he calls comfortable* 

' addrefled 

a 

1$ it that the DiiTenters Ihould come in for a*fhare in 
Grace’s abufe » — ■■■.Their political pr^ciplcs, he fays, arc 
growing dangerous.-— On what does he ground thih infinua- 
don ? He xs miftaken if he#amagines that they are all fuch 
delinquents as the author of the following trails, or that they 
think univerfalljr as he does of the wai with America. On 
this Vabjed they arc, like other bodies of men in the king-, 
dom, of different opinions. -- ■ But I \vll tell him in what 

they agree.*' They agree in detefling the doArincs of 

paffivc obedience and noQ-reiiftance. They are all Whios, 
enemies to arbitrary power^ and firmly attached to thofe 
principles of civil and religious liberty which pioduced the 
cLoaious Revolvtxon and the Hanoverian bveevs - 
principles are nation’s beft defence ; and 
^roteiUnt Diffenters have hitherto reckoned it their 
to be diiVnguiChed zeal for them, and an adherence to 
them. Once thefe principles twe ^proved by men in 
power. No good can be expe^ed« if they are now rcfhoned 
dangeroas, . 



.** 
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Duidreflsd to who bad been pgtiM CR Irj&R* 
latimj^a) and ind^aiing that they might r^nigi 
%9pe., a ray of brightnefs then a{)igeariag 
after a profpef): which had been long daqjfc.’* 
I And in » account which follows tbe* ftroim* 
^froth’one of the m^llionaries in province 
jNew-York, it is faid, that.*‘.t;ho'rebeUiQA would 
*‘^undoubtedly be cruflied* and that thsw ffcUi 
** be tl^ time for taking fteps for the increafe of 
“ the chTtrcJi in America, by granting it an epif> 
copate.’* In conforpiity tp t^axifentiaientS of 


(a) That is, the xniflitonaries of the fbciety in America.^ 

1 he chartei of the fociety declares the end of its incorpora-?^* 
tio’^ to be propagati^ the gofpel in foreign parts, 

^ and making proviiipxr for the worjfhip of God in thofe 
** plantations which wanted the adminiibwtion of God*» 
word and facraments, and were abandoned to atheifok 
“ and infidelity. V The chief bufinefs, on the contrary, of 
the fociety has been to provide for the fuppprt of tptfeofa’* 
ham fin in the northern colonies, and particularly 
Engiand, where die facraments arc njore regularly admi- 
niftcred, and the people lefs abandoned to infidelity, than 
pel haps in any count) y undcig heavj;r.f The miflionaries em^ 
ployed and paid by the fociety for this puj^ofe, have g^ne*- 
rally been clergymen of the highefi principles in churCh and 
ftate. Jnerica, havidg been fome time very hofiye to men 
of ru(.h*pnticiples, mofi; of them have been obliged* to t^e 
refuge in this country ; and here they have, I am afraid, 
been too fuccefsfal in propagating y^u^own refentments, 

^ in mifleading our rulers, ,and widening the breach which 
has prpduced the prefent war. 


this 




tlijs miffiotBuy, the Archbifhop aim hia 

hope* that the opportunity wnich luch an event 
will give, for eftablifliiog epifa^acy among the 
col^nift$, will not be loft $ and adviies* that mea- 
{are$ ihofild be thought of for tha\ purpofe, 
apd fo' theit^^ refcuing thp church troni *thc 
perfecutron it hal^iQ|;^ fuifered in Amtrica^ ( 
This is a fubje<ft fo important, and it has bcyn 
fo much mifreprefented, that 1 cannot heir going 
out of my way to give a brief account of it. 

e r 

It ddcs not appear that the lay mfmbers them- 
/fclvcs of the church in America have ever wilhed 
for Bifliops. On the contrary, the afTembly of /^ir- 
^tnia (the firft epifcopal colony) fome years ago a- 
turned thanks to two < lergymen in that colony, 
who had protefted againft a refolution of the other 
clergy to petition forBilhops. The church j&rre 
cannot havt a right to imfoje BKhops on the 
church in another country } and. therefore, while 
churchmen in America are averfe to Bilbops, it 
tnuft be perfecutiofK'o fend Bifbops among them. 
The PreJbyterianSy and other religious fefts there, 
are willing, from a lenle of the reafonablenels 
■ cn'inleration, to admit Btihops whenever the body 
of epifcopali^n laity ft»U defire them, provided 
fecunty* is givc.>'*’hat they Ihall be officers merely 
fpiritual, pollefted of no other powers than thofe < 
which are neceftary to the full exercife of that 

mode 
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fnodc of urorihip* It is not VtOxop^^ Kl 

Jpirijufil officers* they have oppofed i bat Biihopa 
a ftatc-cflablilhmcnts Biftiops with m*// powers} 
iBifhops at head of ^ ccieliaftical courts, 

Stained b3^axing other fefts, and poileiTed of 
^pRE-£MiN£NC£ whlch would be inc^patible with 
^{je eqiUlity which has long fOrafted among atl 
rdfi§ipus fefts in America. In this laft refpeft^ 
the co^^jj^s have hitherto enjoyed a happinefa 
which is unparalleled, but which the introduc-* 
tion of fuch' Biftiops* as wauld^’^lTe fent from 
hence wouloi deftroy. In Petijihania (one^'oF* 
the happieft: qpuntrics under heaven before we^j. 
carried into it defolation* and carnage) all icAs 
of chriftians have .Been always perfectly oa 
a level, the legiftature taking no part with 
any one feft againft others^ but protefting 
all equally as Yar as they are peaceable. The 
ftate of the^ colonies north of Penjilvdnia is much 
the fame ; and, in the province of Maffachufeti*s^ 
Bay in particular, civil authority interpofes no 
farther in religion thai? by #iifipofing a tax for 
fupporting public worlhip, leaving to all the 
power of applying the tax to the fupport of that 
mode bf public worlhip which they liHe beiR 
This tax the epifcopalians were, at one time, 
obliged to pay in common witla'^'Whers j ♦but fo 
far did the province erfrry its indulgence to them^ 
that an a£b was paf&d pn purpofe to excitfe 

them^ 
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Ihem-— With this let the ftaa of l^otellant Dlf- 
ientets in this country be compared. Not ^nly 
are they obliged to pay tithes for the fupport of 
tpH eftablifhed churclj, but their WQ*-Ihip is not 
even tolerated, unlefs their minifterV will fub- 
feribe ^e arlfeles of the church. In confcquence' 
of having lon^crqplcd this fubfeription, the’* 
have loft all legal right to proteftion, and arfc'cx* 
pofcd to the cruelleft penalties. Uncafj m fuch 
a %u|tion, they not long ago applied twice to 
jp^liament loT'the repeal of the penal laws 
againff them. Bills for that purpoft^werc brought 
'’into the ffouji of Commons^ and palled that 
Houfe. But, in the Houfe of Lords,' they were 
rejeaed in confcquence of' the oppofition of the 
Bilhops. — There arc few I reverence fo much as 
fomc on the iacred bench; but fuch condiia: 
(and may I not add the alacrity with which moft 
oft them fupport the prefent meafures ?) muft 
leave an indelible ftain upon them, and w llpro- 
bably exclude them for ever from America. 

On this occafiohjN I cannot help thinking with 
concern of the learned Prelate’s feelings. After 
a profpea long dark, be had difeovered a ray of 
^ightnefs ihewing him America reduced, and 
the chu?ch triumphant : But lately, that ray of 
brightdefs flsfcp'kuiiihed, and defeat has taken 
place of vidory and conqdeft. — And what do we' 
SttW fee?— What a different profpea:, mortifying 

to 
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Pl«iate, prcfcflts j^SSar 

people likely to oe formecj, in fpittiof alij^HMs 
tffoTtSj into free communities, under governs 
inents which have no religious tefts and gsfta^ 
blifcmc^s ! — A new «ra in future annah,^nd a itew 

(a) f am forry to imexition one <to tile Aift 

Kere intimated. The new cOh^itution Ibr Penfiln/ania (in 
wSQ||; refpedls wiie and liberal) is diihononred by a reli- 
giousV^. It requires an acknowledgment of the divine 
' infpiratioifHf the Old and New Teftament, as a condi- 
tion of bein^ admitted to a feat Ho tffe * w f ’^ R e- 

prefen tatives ;||dirediing fiowever, at the fame timp^-^ha^r. 
no other teli^us teft^lhall fir ever hereafter be required 
of any civil ^ pfficer.— This has been, probably^- ato, 
accommodation to the prejudices of lome of the narrower 
4R;£ls in the province, tq Which the more liberal part h^ye fbr 
the prefent thought fit to yh;ld ; and, therefore, it may be eac- 
peeled that it will not be of long continuance. 

ReUglous tcHs^and fubferiptions iff general, and all ella- 
blifliments of particular fyftcms of faith, with civil emolu- 
ments annexed, do inconceivable miichief, 'by turning* reli. 
gien into a trade, by engendering ftrife and perfecution, by 
forming hypocrites, by obdrufling the jfrogrefs of truth, and 
fettering and perverting the human ^ind ; nor will the world 
ever grow much *w(/er, or ifster, Sr happier, till, by the abo- 
lition of them, truth can gain fair play, and reafon free 
• feepe for exertion. ^ The i^rchbifhop, page 1 1 , ipeaks of 
chrldianity as ** infufEcient to rely on its own ensu^ies ; ^ond 
** of the allidances which it is the buiinefs of civil authority 
to provide for golpel truths.’* — worfe ilander was 
never thrown on gofpel truths. Clf^flbStScy difdains fuch 
aitidances as the corrupt^ governments of this world aro 
capable of giving, it. Politicians and ffatefmen know little 
of it. 'Their raer//y has Ibmetimcs done it good; but their 
friendfiip, by rupporting corruptions carrying its name, has 
been almod fatal to it. * 

Of^mng 
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dpening in human afFairs begi^nning^ «»aniong tl^a 
delccndants of Englijbmen^ in \x new world; — A 
rifing empire, extended over an immenfe cofiii- 
neniL Without Bishops, — without Nobliss, — and ’ 
without K\ncs. 

the depthn^ the riches of the wifdom^cf Gfd / 
How unJearchabfeStre bis judgments ! \ 

But to proceed to another fubjefl. 

ip tKe fccrmd.ot the fgllowirtg ^trafls, page 
"487^1 "Bavc obferved, that in forr|/er times it 
^waa the cuftom of parliameht to pafs bills for 
appointing commiffioncr^ to take, ftate^ and ex- 
amine the public accounts.* I have lately had 
it in my power td inform myfelf more particu- 
larly on this fubje^^ ; atid I (hall here beg leave 
to give a brief recital of fome of" the principal 
faAs relating to it. 

The firfl bill for the purpof^, I have men- 
tioned was pafief^ in the times of the common- 
wealth, and in the^y^ar 1^53. It was called an 
“ aft for accounts, and for clearing of public 

debts, and difeoveriqg frauds and conceal- 
•?fiienfs?* Seven commifiioners were named in 
it, and the neceffary powers given them. In 
1667, atiothei^-^-wSow paffed for the fame pur- 
pofe ; alter which I find no accoufit of any fucb 
afts till the beginning of the reign of King 

William. 
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Willkm. tAt ffek lime complaints mtfea- 
nagement and embezzlements in the diQ^fitidrf 
I of public money were become fo prevalent^ that; 
Y|te Houfe of Sommons thought it ncccfTary to chtlr 
Mto me.ifuj;»i?s for effeftually preventing them, byi 
obliging^ all revenue •officers to nj^e uj^ thcir* 
aaisfj^mts, and bringing defaOhers to juftice, 

^hefe views, fix of the aiffcs I have men;^^ 
tioned wSi^^fled bet ween the years. j6go and 
1701. Anotni^v^as pafled in the firft of 
Anne\ and tlJee morc*in hef Ibur laft yeat lg . ^ 
In King H^illiaWs reigr^ they were always pafled 6y 
the Houfe ofCoymons withoiit a divifion. In ^een 
Anne^s reigfj* not one pafled without a divifion. In 
1 79 a motion for fwch %n aft was reje^ed without 
a divifion; and fince 17179 only one motion (^7) 
has been made ^.for fuch a bill; and it was re- 
jcflcd by a majority of 136 to 66. 

The preamble to thefe afls declares the re^- 
fon of them to be, that the kingdom may be 
“ latisficd and truly informed^ whether all the 
monies granted by parlfameflt have been faith- 
fully iffued and applied to the end for which 
“ they had been given ; and that all loyal fubjefts 
“ may bi thereby encouraged more chcarfully tff 
“ bear the burthejfis laid upon them.” The 
number of commiffioners name«^ was 

generally nine or feven, all members of the Houfe 
id) In 1742, after the reftgns^g ef Sir 
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Commons, It was particularly orcfered^ that 
they fhould take an account of all the r^v®nues 
brought into the receipt of the E.xchequer, and 
all^arrcars thereof ; of all monies in ‘ilic hands o(; 
tile receive];^ general of the land-taV^ cuftoma^ 
•and exrife *, V^^all the puWic ftores, pi^vifions/ 
&:c. as well for land ‘ as fea fervice ; of all 
of war, and the Turns of money provided 
for the ufe of the forces by and l^p/s^'and the 
msr''bjr** of^iem refpefl:ively *, any bribe- 

or corruptions in arify perfon^xoncerned in 
the receiving or difpofing pf the ^ national trca- 
fure. And, for thefe ^urpofes, were impow- 
ered to call before them, ^ and to examine tipon 
oath the officers of tl^e exchequer, the fecretary 
at war, paymafter of the forces, commiffioners 
of the navy and brd nance, and ajl perfons what- 
ever employed as commiffioners, or otherwife,an 
of about the ^'rcafury. 

The reports^ which the comihiffioners thus ap- 
pointed dchvcrcc^ from time to time to parlia- 
ment, contain acebunts of a waftc of public 
money, arifing from the rapacity of contraftors, 
and niany fcandalous abufes ^nd frauds in every 
|wt the public fervice, which muft ihock 
every perfon not grown calloqs to all the feel- 
ings oV honftfliy^and honour. In confequeoce of 
thefe reports, the Houfe cf Commons addrefled the 
throne, and remonftrared j fcveral great- men 

were 
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were accufcd, Ajd brought to fliame; fome were 
difmifled from theif places, aud ordered to be 
profecuted ; feme expelled, and fonic committed 
to the Tower. Thus did our reprcfentatives^in 
fcofe times difeharge tTieif duty as guardians of 
(flie puhlici^ property i and it is, in my opinion® 
only byi fuch means that they capable of 

S r and efFeftually. It muft, 

owledged, that thefe com* 

did not produce all the good 

c have been cxpeSed'rfremi 

:e of the crown, and tWji^ 

of many great men entrufted 

i of public money, rendered 

jejif proper execution of them extremely difficult. 

This led fome cveh of the Tories^ at the time 

of the great change of niigiftry in 1710, to pro- 

pofe, that the receiving and iflTuing of the public 

money Ihould be taken from the crpwn % and, 

^ ^ « 
in defence of this propofal, it was urged, that 

the iffuing of public money, beiAg in fome of 

the moft defpotic countries leTr^ in the hands of 

the people, it was by no means a nccefTary part 

of the royal prerogative. This would indeed 

have provided a coVnpietc'remcdy ; and flight 

have perpetuated the conftitution. Bur, even in 

thefe times, it was a reformation too great and 

too impraflicable to engage mucITattention. 
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Ever fincc thofe times the^publfc accouoK have 
been growing more compIica{:ed j ancf the temp- 
tacions to profufion and embezzlement have*becn 
inpreafing with incrcafing luxury and diflipation. 
How aKlonifhing then' is it that every idea of fuc 8 ' 
}tommi£ion5 itjould be now loft ; and thatV at^a time) 
Vhen 'ihe natKn is labouring under exptoces al- 
fnoft too heavy to be borne, the palling 
counts by the Hcufe of Commons is becoy?^ little 
more than a matter of forrri xsur np^fiflentativcs 
fearawfl/ thinking k worth their'^hile to attend 
<u^h occafions, and millions Jof the public 
treafure being fometimes given away, in a few 
hours, juft as propofed by the without 

debate or enquiry, * v 

I muft not forget to mewtiori particularly on this 
fubjef^, that the commiilioners named in the a(5ls 
I have dt-rcribed/ were always declared incapable 
of holding any place or office of profit under the 
crown •, and direcfled to take an account “ of all 
pcnfions, falaries, and fums of money paid 
“ or payable ro^ifiembers of parliament otu of 
the revenue or otherwife.” Not long be- 

fore this time, the Houfe of Commons would not 
fuffer^eyen the Attorney ’general {d) to fit and vote in 

the 

(/?) Sir Fr akci s Bacom was the Jec«ad Attornet- 
General whoTSTrft' the Houfe Commons ; but, to prevent 
its; being drawn into a precedent, the Houfe would not ad- 
mit him, till they had m|(^e^,an order, that no Attorney- 
3 General 



tnc nouic; oecauie f e was the king’s iirrvant ; and 
in 16^8, a. membef, as Mr. Tremhm'd fays, was 
^committed to the Tower, for only faying in the 
^honfe that ^hc king naigljt keep guards for bis 1 

|defcnce, if he could pay them. Such mcevim% 

the*HoLffe of Convnons So^^^lous;. of the 

a ivn, and lb chafte. — — Since the 
4 nn and the palling of the 
eat change has taken place* {a) 

ie futui^e be allowed to fit an djKoy ^^ijv 
)nfortnity to this order, whenever aitcr- 
appointed Attorney-General, his place 
lew writ ilTued. This continued to be 
the f>radlce till the year 1^70, wheh Sir Hbneage Finch 
'ifafterwards Earl of tNox^rxNGH am) being appointed At- 
torney-General, he was allowed by connivance to preferve 
his feat, which connivance has b'hen continued ever iince.— 

I give thefe fadts ifot from any enquiry or buowledge of my 
own, but from the authority of a friend, who is perhaps bet- 
ter informed than any perfbnin the kingdom on every fubje£^ 
of this kind. * > 

(^r) The following fa£ls will flicw, in fome degree, how this 
change has been brought abcAit.— For ten years ending 
Aug. 1, 1717 (a period comprehending in it a general war 


abroad ; and the demile of the crown, the cftablinjnicnt of a 
new f;:mily,, and an open rebellion at home) the inoi^fey 
pended in’fecrcc fervices announted only to 1.— 

For TEN YTARs cndiilg Feb, n, 174-2, it amounted to no 
lefs a fum than 1.384,600 ; of which was^paid to 

printers of News-papers and writers for government ; and‘ a 
^greater fum expended, in the laft JIx *weeks of thefe ten years, 

;han had been fnent in /^nv yr^jijJbefore Aug. 1710 See 

the 
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A change i^hkh is little l^s t6an the total 
ruin of the conllitution, and *wh5ch may ^nd in 
a tyranny the moft oppreflive and infupportable. 

It is, therefore, the greateft^evil, which^could have i 
happenecl to us j and the men, by whofe abomin- 1 

” Sible . 

the Report of the Committee appointed March 23, 12 ^^ 
to -enquire into the condu£t of Robert Earl op Ob^r*o, 
printed in the Journals of the Hoa fe of^C oro 34, p. 
3 04^ ^Qo. — One pafiage, in this repo\^^Sfain.s remarks^ 

fo much to m^Tprefent pjrpofc and fo implant, that I can- 

"laotTiielp copying lt% — There arc nolkws particularly 

" adapted to the cafe of a miniller who q>*«indeftinely em- 
** ploys the money of the public, and the* iyhole power and 
" profitable employments that attend the collefting and dif- 
pofing of it, againft the people : And, by this profufibii-*^ 
** and criminal dillri button of oJficcs, in fome meafure juf- 
" tifies the cxpence tjiat particular perfons are obliged to be 
" at, by making it neceffary to the preforvation of all that 
is valuable to a free nation. For in that ca(e, the conteil 
is plain and vifiblc. it is, whether the Commons Ihall 
" retain the ilale in their own hands ; while this 

whole difpuic is carrjed on at the cxpence of the people, 
and, on the fide of^h^ mincer, out of the money granted 
" to fupport and fecure the conilitutional independence of 
** the three branches of the Icgillature.— This method of 
" corj.o^itioii is as furc, and,* tliere fort, as criminal a way of 
fubvtiting the conftitution as by an armed force. It is a 
*■* crime, produftivs of a total deftruclion of the very being 
** of t]v!*> gO'P*eiiriBQit ; and is fo and ujtnaiural, that no^ 

" thing but the powers of parijanient can reach it; and, as 
it never can meet with parliamentary animadverfion but 
“ when it is unfuccef^rf^V-t ty.ull feek for its Jecuvhy in the 
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able policy; it has ocen accomplifhcd, ought to be 
follewtd with the everlafting execrations of cv^ry 
tfriend to public virtue and liberty. 


I no^ Withdraw to the (ituatioi>''of an anxioul 
Jgeftator of. public events ;* but before I do this, 
limtt leave with the public, at this threatening 
period^^j^followi^g,^i4;ptifnents. 

Not long^4!), the colonics tnighjJa2tt^'Hbceh 
kept, withoutiploodflied or trouble, by repealing 
the titls whiclJ have rgade us the aggrclTors in the 
prefenc war ; j>ut now it would be great folly toex- 
pe<5l*this.— the faqje time I think it certain, 
•trTat they may be rsnde,rcd more ufcful to us by 
a pacification on liberal terms, which (hajl bind 
them to us as^ Friends, than by any viftories 
or {laughters (were they poflible) ^hich can 
force them to fubmit to us as Subjects. — I 
think it alfo cerfain, \hat fhoulJ the offer of 
fuch terms be delayed till thefy.^ave formed an 

alliance with France^ this country is undone. 

Such an alliance, we may hope, is .not yet 
fettled.— — Our rulers, therefore, may 


** extent and efficacy of the. 
The obftrufUons which this 


[chief it produces.” P. 3^5. 
mittee imtl tfieir en- 


ouiry proved, that the crime rfiey here deferibe in fuch em- 
"phatjcal language; had even then obtained that very fecurity, 
in the extent of the mifehief'Si^ produced, which they ob- 
ferve it was under a neceffity of feeK.l^'*f . 

• ■ hiyt 
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have flill a moment for patiGng ah 4 retreat- 
and cve^ diftatc of prudence and fjel- 
ingjof humanity requires them to be fpcedy and, 
earned ip .improving it.— JBuc what am I* faying ? ( 
Ilcnow thi§ mud not be cxpec5led. Too full of(.f 
icieas ofr our own dignity 3 too proud to jetrafl ; ' 
and too tenacious of ’ dominion, we .feem dete^ 
mined to perfid : And the confcquence muOfoc, 
that the colonies will bcco m^ the allies^p&^g»r^; 
tlTgfe^h^gcnPi;^! war will be kindleSjjyfS, perhaps, 
thi&>«iOnce happy country be madeXin righteous 
judgment, the feat of that <Jefolati(l^ and mifery 
which it has produced in other cour(j:j:ies. 

*■ « 

January 19, 1776. 


Account 
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I 

Aj^oount of the Customs for the last > 
Six Years. 

I N the® following* trmfts I have* i;eckoned?“ 
among the deftru< 5 live confcquences of the war 
witb Alherica^ the [ofs of a confiderablc^ part of 
our tride. In confequence of fcveral accidental 

a jlarly the demand created by the 
has not yet been fo much felt as 
expe^ed. The truth, however, 
ar ha?operated in this way to. a 
remarljable alartTflng, as "will 
he following account of therCus- 
aft fi:^ years. 

Grofs Jteedpt. Dehcntufcs. Net Receipt. Payments into 
• • the Exchequer. 

-^«7r2 5.134,503— 2f.:i4,5o8— 2.441,038— 2.525,515 

>773 5.159,800—2.4^3,767—2.221,460—2.431,071 

1774 5.068,000 — 2.132,6<»0 — 2^455,500 — 2.547,717 

1775 5. 146,900 — 1 .904,900 — 2.709,340—2.2176,302 

,776 3.726,970— 1.544,300— 1.633,389,— z. 460,402 

It fhould be pbferved, that though, rn 1776, 
there had been no importation of tahacco^ yet the 
duties on tobacco brous^ht into# the Exchequer as 
much as ever, thefe duties fiaving been paid for 
old flock taken out of the warchoufes for home 
confumption^ inflea^ of exportation. This is one 
of the caufes which contributed to keep-u^ rtre 
payments into the Exchequer \n 1776, notwith- 
llanding a fudden fall of near a million 
AND A HALF in the grofs reocipri^^ and^ above 
^ MILLION in the net produce.— — In the 
laft year, or 1777, the payments into the Ex- 
chequer^ for the three qiRu^ifcrs ended at Michael- 
mas laft, had funk near ^ million. 

But what may be of* more i)?-'portance is, ^ 
b \ ihc 
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r the debentures (or duties returned at exportation) 
whi'ch had fallen in 1775 and 1776 above a 
continued to fall in 1777 » ^he port ' 

of Londont (where comtnoflly about thfree-fourths / 
of* the cuftoms are paid) they did not amount 
lafft yeat to half xht, nfual fum. ' • 

I have examined the cuftoms from the^ Revo- 
lution to the prefent time; but I cannot find tlja*’ 
any thing like fuch a fall in them has ever^ap- 
pened before. A difmal prelude, pi2t)wly, to 
greyLtcti5?lls. . ' 


A D V E R T I S.E M^E N T. 

T he prefent ftate of t?ie public funds makes it nc- 
ceilary for me to acquaint the reader,* that When 
the Supphnunt to the following Trafts was written, thMw 
3/»^r cent, annuities were at the price which the calcula- 
tions m It luppofe, or n^aily at 78. They have fince 
tallen to 72, and on’ce even oelow 69, which is a lower 
price than they were ever at during thfc whole laft war, 
except juft at the pinch of the loan of twelve millions in 
1762. — I'he dift'eience of price alfo between them and 
the new *4 per cen^s. is fallen, (for np reafon that I can 
difcover) ironi 14 to about lo^. — 1 find, likewife, that 
in confequence of 51 hiftrefling fcarciiy of money, the 
luhfcribers to the laft l6an o^fix^e millions have not yet been 
able to complete thi.ir payments. — Thefe faifts afford a 
dark piofpctit ; and make it doubtful whether, if things 
don t mend, it will be po/Eble, by any fchemes, to pro- 
<^ie fnd money ncceftary to bear the expcnce of another * 

campaign. Should it happen, for thefe rea'fons, that 

what 1 have wiitten on loans can be of no ufe; or, 
though* cap 5 tWe of « being of ufe, fhould it be negledled ; 

1 fhall ftill refledl with fati|Sfa^ion, that 1 have now 
given what I wifhed to offer on this rubje£l with morv 
corrciftncfs ; and proved^ beyond a doubt, that a 
part of the National Deb^Ts an artificial debt, for which 
no money has been r^Aved, and which might have boea 
A avoided. ' 
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• SECTION III.’ PART It 

« 

Contai'nUzg addittone;JLS)bJervations on Sc6e)ites 
for raijbfig Mon^ by Public LatfitSi 

V 

I T is impoflible, that any attentive perfon can 
rcfleft witlKlfut concern,, on that nionftrous ac- 
cumblation*of artificiaul debt for which no value 
has been received, whicii has been pointed out in 
different parts of the preceding Traft j and, par- 
ticularly in the third Seflion of the fccond Part. 
This being a fubjeft which, in the prefeunt ftatc of 
our finances, is highly intcrelting ; I have been in- 
duced to return to it in this place*'; and to ofler 
fome further obfervations and p^ropofals which have 
occurred to me in rc-conlidering it, and which I 
think neceftary to explain and c jnfirm thofc which 
have been already offered. 

There are two methods in which money Js ca- 
pable of being borrowed for publtt fervices. The 
Tirfl: is, by offering fuch high interefl. as may or 
itfelf be fufScieni to indu«f lenders to advance the * 
fnms that arc wanted : AnU feebnd is, by of- 
C? fci 
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I, 

fcring a tow interc{l*» with a gratuity or, doceur to 
produce the acceptancip of i£i.~The laft hash hcca 
the tmethod in which our government has moft^ 
common))/; borrowed monen ; and the gratuity of - 1 
fered has been eitlicr 4 nght to a greater capital 
than the fum advanced, or a* long or Jh)irt oi life 
annuity, or the profits uf a lottery, or fpme advan- 
tages of trade. Th^fiift without doubt, is the 

moft rational method of borrowing •, and the latter 
is fo ahfijrjd and extravagant zs to bjy. incapable of 
beingjadopted in the common trani^ftions of life. 
—In order to give a'juft and full idea of this, I 
fhall inftance in the laft loan ; fpccifying the 
manner in which it woiifd have been n?ade if^thc 
ulual method of borrowing had been followed^ 
and comparing this with the manner in which it 
was made ; and the msfnner in which, I think, it 
might have been made to the greateft advantage. 

'Five millions, it is well known, were borrowed 
laft year; and, had the old plan pf borrowing been 
adopted, this film wpuld have been borrowed by 
fome fuch fchenic as«^nc of the two following. 

Firft. intereft in the public funds being then 
near 4. per cent, per ann.^zn intereft of only 3 per 
ctnt. Wduld have been offered ; or, in other words, 
for every lool. xnmoney^ iool.y?<7ri carrying per 
(worth tlien ,781.) would have been given; 
but at the fame time, as zprcm:i:m or compenfation^ 
for accepting fuch low intereft, a lifC' annuity, or 
'4 ^ a fcewt 
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a fhor t annuity arould havte been offered wofth * 
fotmwhat more tfian the difference between 

i ool, and 78I. or about I4L The whole 
lium, therefore, in raifing fi^e woirid^ 

%iave^bccn equal in value to about x.aoo^ooof^ 
and, fupjjfefing it to hftvc been cither a life-a'Rntiityl 
Qf^a fliort annuity for 17 years of 2L worth it 
yejfrs purchafe, annexed to every looL (lock, tbq 
whole annual charge inturred by the loan would 
have been for a term of ^leSr^; *and 

150,000!. forever till the capital is redeemed. 

Ic ismanilcft chat thdt capital including in ir ac- 
cording to this ;trcount almpft the whole f'raniumt 
the plibhc rtiakcs itle]f,tby this mode of borrow* 
ing, a debtor for tlic vnrry thing it gucs\ and, 
befidcs paying the annuity, obliges itlclf to advance 
at redemption thf whole value o/it. — It is proper 
to add, that this is done imteccjfanb^ becau^ 
i'.20o, 000 might have been procujed by ftiirng 
the annuity, and the remaining 3 8ob,oooL necd- 
fary to make up five millions, might have been 
procured, as will be Ifcewn prel’ently, without 
afty doceur by giving higher intcreft. 

But there is another method of bort^v^ng^ 
which has "been pradifcd by government on former 
occafions, and which might have been adogjfd in 
the Jaft loan. , ^ 

For every lool* advanced a new capital in th^i 
cent, funds worth th^ ftim would have been 
O 2^ fold. 
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fbld, including a funded lol. lottery ticlpet* Tbis 
neyr capital would have been nearly layl.* three 
j>€r^ cent, flock for every lool. in fnomy^ or^ 
''6.343,9541, ftock for fvrt MiLLioNs*in mbney;* 
ot which ftock 5.71 8,9541. would have been fold/ 
to cnedurage fubfcnptions, at'2 per cent. U^low the 
market price, that is, at 76L \ % and the remainr 
ipg ftock, having a lottery annexed, would htfvc 
been fold ztpar. A BAitidus or artificial capital, 
therefof^^ovould have been created^or a debt in- 
curred more thanthevalue received, of 1,343,95^!. 
befides rclinquifliing about 150,0001. which might 
have been obtained by„thc profits of the lottery. 

I have been feldom more furprized *‘than at the 
preference of this fchcmei whiCh, at the time of 
letdingthe laftloan, ^as exprefled by lome very 
rtfpeftablc members of the Hou^ of Commons; 
npr can thi»s preference be calily accounted for on 
any other fuppofuion than that they confider the 
public debts fis incumbrances,* never to be re- 
moved, and, therefore, think it of no confr- 
quence with what difiicukies the redemption of 
them 1$ loaded by an incieafe of capitals bearing 
l'W<#ncer^ft. Icaiuft be acknbwkclgcd Uideedthat 
this method of bori owing’ would have ‘been at- 
tended ,wirh a fmall prefent advantage , for the 
intereft of 6.343,954!. at; 3 per cuu. is 190,318!. 
and this, wgcthei with the intcicft of J50,ooof. - 


4 
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or 6c^ol. 4n», loft loj giving up the profio 
of a lottery, would have been the whole prelft^tit 
annual charge it ‘would have brought on the* 
f public. Bjut if this be a fufficient reafon for^r^ 
ferring fuch a fcheaie,*it ^ould perhapv be bcft t^ 
creaoe <^itals bearing a per cent, or even i per catt. 
intereft^ for probably fuch capitals wouM bear a 
"better price, in proportion to the rates of intcrcft, 
titan any 3 per cent, capitals, and confequently, a 
greater prefent favin^ might be made by felling 
them. No other objeflion ^can be isnfiler to this 
than that by lowering intercft, and laying the 
public under an obligation to return double or -triple 
every fum U receives •, thejredemption of the public 
debts might be rendored fo eKpenhve and difficult 
as to be entirely IWiprafticablc. But this would 
be of no confequence if indeed their redemption is 
already bccotne impraflicable ; and if, therefore, 
every new charge they bring on thc.public is to 
be confidered as^laid on for eternity. 

With thefe fchemes ,lct ps • now compare the 
fcheme aflually adopted for the laft loan. 

Inftead of a 3^ per cent, capital, a new capital 
bearing 4 per cent, intereft, irredeemable ibwen 
years, was offered at 95I. for every jool. Jloci^ 
with two douceurs to raife the value o f ftock 
above tool, in money j namely, a ftiort annuity 

O3 of 

« • 



of* S' HALF far cent, for too f<^s« ' (va^coMd 
■worth 4I. 2S.) and the profit (rfckoned Sx ^ 1 .) iS 
*' ono ticket in a money lottery cbnfifting of 50^000 
^^ckHits. , ^ 

The chltf difference ‘between this fchecne and 
the firft I have deferibed is, th^t the n^w 4 k>ck 
creatcdls a four fet cent, inftead of a three per 
cent, ftock. But this is a difference of particular* 
importance, and brings it near to fuch plans of 

borrowing as appear to me the beft.- In the 

fchem 5 !?nheartificiac! capital is ir200,oool. In 
the ficondy 1.343^954!- In this third febeme it is 
only 2^0, oooK This feheme^ therefore, has evi- 
dently great merit ; and perhaps. In tlic prefent 
ftatc of the public debts^ it docs not admit of any- 
great improvement. There is,‘ however, an cafy 
alteration which, I^ thiRk, would have been an 
improvement, and which I Ibali tgpke the liberty 
to naention, •• 

According to a preceding obfefvation, the two 
douceurs being included in the capital, arc granted, 
and muil be paid tvi<;e ovf r. This is fo abfurd 
and extravagant that it ought to be avoided 
far as poflible ; and it might have been avoided, 
in meafure, by offering for, every lool. 

advanced 05I. ftock* carrying 4 nnd a qtiarter 
intcreft ir^dectnabjc for ten years, with the fame 

flrion: 
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lhon:annuit]&»d a lottery ticket annexed.(tf) In 
this cafc,^ the new capital wouk] have been 
4.750,000!. carrying (at 4^ per cent. ^ 201,87^1. 
^er am. inc^reft. There would, therefore, 
been afavingof afO^aooL m the capital*; ♦and the 
annaal charge would have been nearly the fame. * 
It moll be obferved thac^ this fclicme fflppofcs 
th^at a flock bearing 4 }: per cent, intereft would 
have been valued ncajrly at par ; and, according 
to the principles on which the feheme was calcu- 
lated, it could hoc hav^ beeij valued ari¥rLich lefs ; 
or, fuppofing it valued at i or 2 per cent, lefs, the 
difference might have been made up by only aJd- 
ing^wo or .three years to the duration of thclliort 
annuity and the term •of irrcdccmablenefs. — Had 
?iJiock been offered bearing per cent, intereft ir- 
redeemable for ten years, one half at leaft of the 
fliort annuity nVSght have been faved. The annual 
charge for ten years would have been fomewhac 
lefs ; {b) and th^ cxcefs afterwards would have 

, been 
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(1*) Or, for every 105I. concribuU’d, lool. ltolk. irre- 
deemable for lo years might have been given, carrying ^ J 
intereft, with <hc fames# iHurt annu.ty and a iotlery 
nctet ani#e\ed ; and then the new capital \vc>uld*lia^e ^cn 
4.762,000!. carrying (at 4 ^ per ctni,) per antj, in- 

tereft. The amount of the fliort annuity woglj^iavc been 
23,810!. and the number oMottery ticUet i 47,620. 

{S) 211,3751. the intereft at 4i of 4.750,0001. and 12,500!. 
a fhort annuity of a <ju artf% peccent^ annexed to every looJ. 

O 4 contjibuted. 
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feuen nauch more thjan con^nfa^fid Jj>y , 
vantages at redetnptiofi att^ndi^ a higlft^ mtereft; 
apd a fmailer capital. 

. iut, perhaps, fuch a feheme a$ the follawiiigY 
^?vould been prefefabfc fo apy thoie now ^ 
pVopofed. *’‘x ^ 

' For e\'cry looL in m^uey 75I. flock iiredccm- 
able for 10 years and carrying 4-iper cent, intereft^ 
rnight have been offered, together with an annuity 
for 27 years of il per valued cheap at 16 

years pureiiafe, or 2^1.) and the advantage of a 
lottery ticker. This feheme would have been as 
likely to be attended with a 'profit as that which 
yvas adopted. The new capital wduld^ have been 
only 3.750,0001. bearing i59>J75h intcreft. The 
Ihort annuity would have been' 75,000!. and the 
whole annual charge (fuppofing no redemptions 
of the capital to take place after ten years) 
23^,3751. for 27 years, and afterwards i59>375l- 
It appears, therefore, that 1.250^000!. or ^quarter 
of the capital th'at was aftually created, would have 
been faved; and alfd^a rept charge on the public 
after 27 years of 40,75^.. per ann, for ever. — The 
additional expence to balance thefe advantages 
wguljj. lyive been 9.650!. per ann, for ten yeaiiif 
and 3^>3;5h p^^f' for ly years. In other. 

^ntrrbutjSI^;*'fn:ike This latl fum, therefore, 

YTOuld have been the annual charge for lo years ; and the JTirll 
fum the annual clrargc after ten years till redemption. 

' ' words i 
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iwords; the {loUic would have abfolutelf lecui^d 
the redenn^tion of. a quarter of the loan, (or 
of 1*250,000].) befid^s an eafier redennpcion of 
Remainder, jit the expence of 6^0,^751. in tho 
whole, (a) to be paid annually in fmall fulhs during 
the aour^^of 27 years. 

^11 that has been now faid has gone on the fup** 
pofidon that. agreeat^Iy to the calculations ort 
which the laft» loan was formed, tool. Jiock irre- 
deemable for ten years -and bearing 4 cent* iq,- 
tcreft, would fell at 17!. more than looK flock 
bearing 3 per cent, inteteft ; (or at 95L when the 
latter ftockdsat 78I.) andatfo, that a fliorc annuity 
for ten years would fblf at Sr<f ycar^purchafe. — ~ 
But events have fhewn*that thefe valuations were 
too high. The new fubfcrtption (including lool. 
four per cent, ftftck, a hTiXf per cent, (hort annifity, 
and the profit of a lottery ticket) (hould have fc 4 d, 
according to thefo valuations, at about 102 h Bat 
it never bore fo high a price;. and in a little time 
it fell to par., and atlaftto ^^er Cent, difcount. — - 
Various reafons have been affigned for this ; but 
the true rcalons w^e the following. 

Fiiftj* A general fall of near 2 per cent. Mlfch 
took place in the flocks foon after the loan was 
fettled. 

(ii) 7 ’cn payments of 9,650!. and fcvcntcen payments of 
34,375!. maJLe 6«o^'75l. • » 

Secondly, 
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‘ Srcondty. AlowervritMticito Ctie Mw 4; 
emi. ftoek and the (tiortf atinuky whkh^od^ jglace 
inythe AttEY.—- TM» was the principal teiifon s 
^od it will be piDper partic,olarly to explain it. 'In^ 
4oing this, it will be neceffary to look back a litd<^ / 
to the hiftory of 'the public f^nds. * 

ff 

f 

' In 1 7 1 7 the public debts were reduced from ,10 
intereft of 6 per eent. to 5 .per cef/t. and in 1727, 
from ^ <ent to ^ per cent. In 1737 a bill was 
brought into the House of Commons by 
Barnard^ for a farther redudiion from 4 to 3 per 
cent. At this lime.the 3 per 'cents, were above par \ 
and even, during the three firft years pf the , war 
which began in 1740, they continued lb high 
that government was abltf to'raife the ncceffary 

fupplies by borrov^ingtat 3 per ce?jt. In fuch 

circumftances, it was impoffible the public credi- 
tors (houldcavoid expefltng a third redu( 5 lion ; and 
this expe£lation would neceffarijy fink the value 
of the FOUR PER CENTS, by leading the public to 
confider them as ho,morf than a three per cent. 
ftock having a fliorc , annuity of one per cent, an- 
nexed. Accordingly, before the war the difFcr- 
ei*a^of^price between the three and t^e four 
per cent, ftocks was about 10 or n per cent. 
After tiae.^commencem’ent of the war, a reduftion 
^becoming more doubtfuKand njorc diftaor, t'-ijs 
ifliffercncc became greater, and generally kept be- 

Iweca 
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twees i4«iui vj per^m. At- the ai^peosch of 
(be PeAC£ In 1748, it funk to tiper cMt.wnd fatm 
afier the Pbacb, the ^ pgr^caUs, having riien C)|n^ 
iiderably ab<|ve (ay^and anuf^ivcrfal cxpefi«^>!i 
^tionof a fpcedy reduftion taking place, ItTunk 
^ perrnam^' * ■ It evident, therefore, that the 

price of the FOUR/»^r cents, been governed by 
expeflration of their rcduftion, ( 3 ) and that,' 
had there been no fudh expedtation, their price, 
compared with the 3 per cents, would have ^ been 
anuch higher. It will appea.r prefently to be moft 
probable, that had it not been for this cxpedlation, 
the prices of thefe ftocks would not have differed 
much from the proportion bf the rates of intereft. 

In taking this account, 1 have only compared 
the THREE per cents, with the South-Sba FOURp^r 


(«} It may be wor^h obferving^ that during this whole war 
' th(^' never fell below S2, except for a few months during the 
rebellion in 1745 » that after the Peace in 1748 they rofe ta 
105, and in the fucceeding war never fell low as they are 
now, except in the two laft years ; that ^fter the Peace in 1763 
it was expelled tJicy wo^ild agaii^rife aj>oi^ par ; but that, in- 
flead of this, they have in general during the whole peace kept 
12 or ^3 ptr cent, below par^ and 15 or 16 per cent, below the 

riice they bore before thfc two Uft wars, One of the rea- 

fons of the great alteration which has taken place fince ihe 
laft war is, 1 think, pointed out in the 5d Seclion of the 
Fart of this Trati- ^ 

(^^^nce thereduftion in there has been no povH 
p/cenf, capital created except that of th? laft year. 

• • cen/f 
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am. befof? their roi»&hn in ^749, «ft 

which citne chey^ cmeuated tq nboye 4 7 mtllipQs, 
were (as the c<HtfoiM*ted three fer teni. unu> 
joes are now) the grand ftapk dock ff£ the kio^ 
^dotn. ‘I A 1746 and 4747, two new four, per tent^ 
^pitals were created redeemable at anT^time, an^id 
prans/errable at the ^ank. The price of thefe 
new capitals kept for ibme time after their cre- 
ation, confultrably belojp the price of the old 
South-Sea four per cents, the reafons of which 
were', flbppofe, the general reafons which make 
new funds bear a lower price than old ones i and, 
particularly, their having kfs traffic in them, and 
being fmall and deuched parcels likely to be fird 
Iticdcd for the operations* of finance. 

< Were the caufc now affigned, or the expeftation 
of a reduftion of intereft, the only caufe that go- . 
nerned th<» comparative prices of 3 per lent. and* 4 
per cent, tapitali, the cxccfs of , one above the other 
would never 6e more than the fuppofed value of a 

ihort annuity of'il^till xeduSien. - -But there 

IS another caufe which may operate in this inftance, 
and which ought not to be overlooked i I mean, 
iijiChWfpeftation of a gi eater payment ,at redmp- 
tinn. 1 he efiedl of the former 1 j to dimuajbt and 
^■tof thi^^er to inereafe the value of lova per cent, 
capitals.—- —In order to underftand this it mtift. be 
remembered, that when the 3 per cents, are at any 
' ' confidcrable 
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l»n{id«rabfe it beoMlMQi f» 

rede«m.ch£^ aiider fori %bile debnf bAitjtig 4 ^ 
cmt, rntfcrefi: mnft b£ radeemvd at f/tr, Tbii 
^akea difl^nce in of the latter, 

*yiH be greiter or.lefs in proportion to the *grc«tai|; 
or lefi'd^ount at which the tlrree per ce/os. at* 
l8>Id, the gfe^ter or Icfs qbaotity of ftock bearing 
4 per cent, intereft, and the greater or lefs probabi* 
lity that the whole or Vconfiderablc part of it will 

be foon redeemed (a) Let us fuppo^ §>f in- 

ftance, that all the public debtt bearing 4 per cent. 


(a?) What is here faid Ifas been verified, in the particular 
in fiance of a mtlhoA and a halj^ bijrrowed in 17 ->6, which was * 
tocarfy per cent, iiite. eft till 1771, and then to become jc- 
dcemable.— -«^ailug tlje lafi war, and for about three years 
after the commencement of peace, theit w*is a general 
peAation that the iurce per centn. H^uld rife above par 
they had done in the former peace , and while this expe&atlon 
continued, this fioch was reckoned no better than axHala ^er 
cent, ftock with a Ihort annuity 0f a baJf per cent, annexed $ 
and for this leafon it boie, during that pejiod, a lower price 
than anOtlici ftock of 4 millions an^ a half which was to 
b^^ar the fame intcrefi till 178^ anej^th^n to become redeem- 
able, and to fink to ai intereft of 3 per esnt.-^ ^ In the Litter 
end of 1767 and beginning of >768 the pi ice of the former 
ftock lofe above that bf the Uttr., a/id continued not far 
from par ttom tliat time to the tnre of redemptiou in^i^t*- 
The reafon muft have been, that being a fmall ftock bearing 
a higher intereft than the other ftocks, it was that 

it jsHrtilS^be paid olF at sypid therefore with a fonfidcrable 
profit, as foon as it became rcd^^emablej which accoidingly 
happened. See Poftfeript, p*gc 477 


inteiell 
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irt'tereft, «Ofi0fr of « cafiait Idf 9 rhi mu 

-LIONS miAettial^.at axtf time} shift tmt stl the 
rt^ of the public ddbts are rttasa per wit. cApi* 
.dais fold at a difcount of if per eest. or at 881. feu**'' 
eyery i&o'l. ftock. In thefe circumftahees, there^ ^ 
v(Duld be a cenainty that the linall 
4/erra»/. intereft would be felefted for t«demp> 
tion as foon as pofllble ; and, as a ftock carrying 
fuch high intereft could notJl^e expedted, when the 
3 per cents, are at 88, to be redeemed under par^ 
its real v^ue woold«on this account exceed that of 
the THREE per cents, more or Icfs in proportion as 
.its redemption was more or tefs diflant. And Its 
whole excefs of value in fh^e circumftances is to be 
computed in the following rrianner.— It Vould con- 
lift of a 3 p«r «»/.* capital, for every tool, of 
which lool. In tnone^ is to be received j and of 
an additional annuity of i per cent, till redemption. 
Its"excefs of value, therefore, if the whole c.'ipttal 
was to be redeemed immediately, would be the 
fame with the difeoynt of the 3 per cents, or i a 
per cent. If the caprtal was not to be redeemed 
till the end of 7 years, its excefs of value Would 
confift of per cent, p^^yabk kven years hence, 
and^tfiie Y>refent worth of an annuity of 1 per cent. 
fbr the intermediate term of feven years, tzh 
payabteNMIifee end,.of 7 years 1$ worth in preient > 
money nprinaNMMipounii intereft at 4 per 
9I. as. 6d. of lU for feven yean is , 

worth 



wrnUi .Tto 

wb9leca^ce|<^iV4laffylsl)cre^^ as. &i* 

for every. looL fiock. If r«deinpt>)oa of the c^, 
yfitai is, to be Relayed s^^ears, the excefsef vaJue 
computed in the fame manner will be 17I/15S. 

-S-if v>y^s, 19L js.— if 30 years, .zil. * 

If the f/)£r cents, had been fuppofed at a ^feater 
diTcount, it IS evident that thefe ievcral vaUieSr 
would have been likeVife greater; and had 
quantity of 4 per cent, ftock been Tuppofed dosttlt 
or trifUi the cffefl would have jpcen the Mne with 
a delay of redemption ; and had it been Tuppofed. 
thirty or fony millions^ the efieft (in oonfequencc 
of our flow progrefs in redeeming our debts) would 
not have fallen very fhort of an eternal delay of 
redemption. * * 

Before 1749, the amount of^the public debts 
carrying 4 per cent, intereft was near 58 niilhons. 
The expectation, theiefore, of the advantage 
now explained coqld not then have any eSeClt 
and the only cauie which could have influenced, 
in any ’confiderable degree,^ the comparative 
prices of thefe ftocks muft have been the iirfl I 
have afligned, or th<? ^xpeClation of their reduc- 
tion, than is, in other words, the expeftatioixtf^ 
a fudden redemption of them, as foon as the 3 per 
cents. ^ abpvepar, by borrowi^ moo^i^t that 
intarci^ Had noc this been foreieen, or had there 
been an aCl; of parliament rendering it impraClica- 

' • ble. 
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th^ i/oatt ptr eenis, cotnparad«with di^THyst fir 
cunts, would have approached nearly to die pro- 
•t'portion of the rates of infereft. agreeably to wiiai 
is faid fn page 191. 1 

, The ftate of the public funds has b^pi* tnucfi 
changed fince the twc^laft wars ; but It is an al* 

* teration that has increaled the comparative va},ue 
' of 4. per teta. capitals. ^ 

1 have already obierved» that during the lall 
war there was reafon to expeft;, that, as foon as 
peace came, the threx per cents, would rife above 
par. No ohe can now entertain any ftich expedt* 
ation. On the contrary; it is mo(J: probable, 
that they will never again' rife to that which has 
been their average price during the laft peace from . 
1^63 to 1775, and which, I think; ma^ beftated 

at 87 or 88. - -My reaibn for this aflertion is, 

• Firft, that after the ptefent war, fliould we be 
ib happy as to elcape the ruin with which it threa- 
tens us, our taxes ^nd expences will be fo much 
increafed, and at'tlui fame time our reiburres fo 
inisch diminilhed, as neceltariiy to leave the cre-^ 
dit and value of otir ptibli|^ f^curities lower than 
evt.iO *• . 

Secondly. Though our credit and refources 
fliould s^rtlHie pnditniniAied, yet the great ad- 
ditionJpiSch. the preient war will make ro^d 
pubfinSdbtt, is alone lil^ely to fink their value t 
^ bccaufo 
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l}iScaui« Mcrt^ 6t k 
)uu always \l tcitdanCy to l<ww »« price.-i — It 
follows'from hence, that thet pu chafers of rov/ 
»»* emt. capi<ils haee rioy a^roljjeft of an atWant 
of It or 14 per cint. at redemption, which '» 
tbi^ have h^d beibfe the laft pear^. • 

In connexion with this ibmoft be conddered, ' 

# • 

thati it is now highly probable, that it will ncv.er 
be again prafticable to reduce the inrercft of any 
^percent, capitals.* In order to fuch a redufljon* 
government mull: he abl« to offer to the propri- 
etors of thefe capitals their principal^ Ihould they 
not chufe to tak^ lower intereft, and confequcntly 
to bortow iit an intereft. Of of 3^ per cent. But 

no fums will be lent ori fuch lower intereft, unlefs 

• * 

it can be depended upon that capitals bearing that 
intereft, when brought to market, will bear a pre- 
mium of I or 2 fer cent. % an^J this, when the tkrei 
per cents, are not higher than 87 or 8S, would re- 
quire the cxccfs of«^alue of fuch capitals to be 
eftimated at 14 or i5/»er cent, whereas it has been 
lately found, that even povixyper cent, capitals 
irredeemable for ten years, will not bear fuch an 
excefs of value. — A ^eduSt^ic^y therefore, of the in** 
tereft of pour per cent, caj itah, or a s edc;np?iofiVf 
them by borrowed money, cannot now be reck- 
oned upon 9 tt^t can im. a<idn- 

ABLV fink their value cofn{-)ared with the three 
pir cents, below the ratio o^the rat1^s of inrereif, is 

P . the 

* 
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tlie prdbibilit; of a redfcmfitiooaaf. them bjr tbe 
furplus of the national rermue. I iteed not lay 
i^Ow little is to be expelled from hence. SupM>j 
poling, however, that much may^be 
I have (hewn what eife^ it ought to have ; ancjl. 

* from the obfervarions I have made, patli- 
' culafly the computation 'in pag^ 194, &c. it 
appears, 1 ihtnk, that the price of the capital *of 
live millions four per rmr. Annuities lately created 
ought to have been near 1 8 per cent, more than 
tbe^riee of the jHREE^per tents. This appears 
to be true on the fuppohtion that this capital will 
be redeemed in fifteen years } (that is, in five years 
after the expiration of^the term for which it is nude 
irredeemable) that the 3 per cents, will rife to as 
high a price as they bole during the laft peace s 
and that purchafers are allowed to make four per 
cent, compound intereft of their money. — »-Were 
to fuppofe this capital difeharged even in two 
years after it becomes redeemable, the value, made 
out in the faidc way, would be nearly 1 7I. 

He who will co^fide|; all this, and aUb recolledk 
the general price of the 4 per cents, before their rc- 
duftion in i745>, (fee page 190) muft be convinced i 
thig the Treasury, at the time the laft loan was 
fettled, had good reafon for taking the price of the 


newfeustper cent, capitals 17 per cent, hi^er than 

the I^ce of the^hree par cents, »It has? howi, 

ever, been found that this was too high a Valis. 4 
ation. Inftead of be'hg fold at 17k more Ihl' 

4 ' ' 
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e W iy ^ool. tbxtirfliej ttey have 

|baffn rol 44 toi)])r 13K or 14! motti and this has^ 
fc, »pSi^ the chief itafbn'of ihj; dyfcount to whif h^tlw 
Imfubicription fell— It is hard to fS^r, by what ' 
the Aioncy^d crten who traffic in ^be * 
funds have govi^ned chemlclves in this inftance % 
but certain it is, that thtjy have not been guided by 
any of the rules of juft: calculation : And the 
fame muft be fold of the value at which they have 
reckoned thefhort annuity of a half per cent, for ten 
years annexed to the new 4^rr cents^ In forming 
the fcheme for thg laft loan this annuity was, 1 
have faid, eftimatcd at 8n^ years purchafe, agree* 
ably tOitsreal value,fuppo6ng the payments yearly, 
the firft payment to be made at the diftance of a 
year* and money improved at 4^per tent, compound 
sntereft. But it haf in general been fold at about 
7t years purebafe ^ which is left than its value, 
fuppoling money improved at st per-cent, com- 
pound mtereft, {a) • 

(4) Nothing has been more ondetH^alae^in the Alley thaiv 
isUff* They have been always "granted* very un- 
j vORRiahlyrSiiMou t any limitation of age ; and their value 
ha*: been taken at no more than la'or 15 years purchase p thiO#'«' 
tieally worth one with another 16 or 17 years pnrchsfc^ This 
is a fbxmg rea^ Ibr preferring ihort annnmes to Hieni In all 
icbemes money. Shore annnitievfor ai years will 

be ttimn for as madras life-anomSes $ and yet expeiience has 
ptiaved that in this tune not 9, quarter of the life-annnicies will 
drop aad the whole expenee brought ty them on the public 
will not be removed in lefs than or So years, bet Note 1 5 * 
rage 134. ' 

P a 



From this account tc appears, ccmld ^ 
•^aprice of the public have been forcreen, 
price of the new four ptr cents. ih|}uld not 
beerf rltkoned at more than 91I.} (the 3 Jw 
cents, beirg at 78].) and that,confeqaen;ly,.i^ oijtdce 
up a value which would have prodbeed toil, for 
every tool, advanced, either the tei^tn of irredeetiii> 
ablenefb and of the fhort annuity fbould 'have 
been lengthened ; or, fuppofing this term the 
fame, ‘the fhort ,annuitp fhould have been more 
than doubled. An artificial capital,’ indeed, of 
near half a million would in this cafe have been 
created. But this difadvantage might have been 
avoided, without bringing any additional expenpe 
On the public, by fuchaltelations as I have before 
propofed; and byv increafing in the correfbed 
fchemes, page 186, &c. either the term of irredeem- 
. ablenefss or the fhort annuity, or the rate of ia- 
terefl;, or all of them together. 

The preceding^ acepunt will, 1 fanc||^elp to 
Ihew what is practicable, taking ere, 

in borrowing money for public proves, 

•’•iiat’the nation lofcs greatly by the low price of all 
capitals bearing a higher intereft than 3 per cent. 
and tlMt could their value be raifed, it would be 
benefited.— For example, 't&uld the 
new tow. per cents, have been taken at 99!. for 
every tool. ftock,*inftead of 95I. the whok(t)lf*» 

« pieitwitt 
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prAOl^ of t&e|lIiore adnwtf lo the ibljCeacte' of t!«6 
bfl: of a fuaj^er p^r ant. pai|)enia! Mter-^ 

^ in the a»ri|ftedfpheines, page x86.8ec, mi^t 
\ave been ikved. But hslS the value of the 4 per 
I^n/ai^ in proportion to the race of in- 
tereft, or mar j( in that |>roportiont afansherfaving ‘ 
pighc have been made, in aU*the ichemes, of the 
profits of the lottery, ahd, coni<rquently,of 6000I. 
per dMMos'in the annual charge.— —-My next en- 
quiry, therefore, lhall be, in wl^t manner and by 
what regulations this maybe done. I have written . 
in the feAion on loansi on the fuppolition that 
fuch regulations hre praAicahle} and I have pro- 
pofed one of them t but 1 wiU here be more 
explicit. 

• . 

It has been flie^wn, that before 1 749 the caafe 
.which deprefiitd the value of the 4 per (eats, wa^ 
the expeftarion of their being reduced % and that 
now this caufe is the mepedation <Sf their being 
fopn reitmei. Remove, jther^ore, thefe oaules 
in any degree, and their value muft rife in the 

ferae degree. With refpefl: to the firft, it is 

in my opinion eertain that it* would be doing 
fervice to the public to exclude it entirely. Our 
reduftions of intereft have procee(|ed,.^frona a 
policy IKW narrow i and«^e oa^on is likely to 
P I fu0er 



fuflTer by thei^ much more thiui it h«s^^ii«d.(#) 
The favirtgs they |>roduce, beinj^^Aitpei^el ^ 
^current fervices, tempt to extravagence » g^e«|’ 
fjillacious appearance of o^ulet^ & en<f» bff 
making our debts 'lit' lighter, render us le» 
anxious about redeeming them, ai^ 4ef3 oapple- 
henfive of danger ^ from the incaenfe' of them. 
At the fame time they render their redempcipn a 
work of more difficulty, apd oblige government, 
when under a neceffity of contrafling new debts, 
either to give e;^travi^ant intereft, or to offer 
extravagant premiums. That accumulation of 
artificial debts which I 'have pointed out has 
been owing principally to this caule } apd had 
'it not been, in particular, for the reduction in 
1749, the public debts wbuld now have been 
near 14 millions lefsi and a debt of above a hun- 
dred millions, Inflead of oonlifting of capitals 
hearing lotereft at 3 per cent, would have confiffed • 
of capitals bearing fome of th^m 3i, fome4, and 
fome 4i and ^ per cent, interefh, which (fuppofing 
them all at a ntediym tq bear 4 per cent,) a million 
per ann, would have redeemed in fix ye^ lels 

(«} Ijwovld except here tite Maf^ion iif 1717. Tbi* 
in^lben neoellary to g/w ^ &aitiag t^e 

debts ) and bad the fuad dtU^gai&ed apfified, a* thn 
Mmts lequiaed, in.var[at)t7 t6 this pnipole/and an,{amer re, 
PiSiAtons been avoided, w« iONnld now llave baea Iwnliaaed 
srid^ as debts. 
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(imlitt gtd 

In «f inteMtft it one of tlxSilfe oyD* 

bap{||>y«kaced&A«T sicPEOiti^'rs to which 
i Men «re to brtake theaifcives » «nd 
f^ait*xt^H$ is gained at the eefienoe of fuMi* 
iaftty* atrihi^reit poftjionBd by rendering it jn tho 
end meet tioavoidab^e and* drea^L-'^Tbene 
tannOt,' therefore, bo any foiiident reafon againft 
making flie intereft- of the new capitaia which may 
be created by any foture loans, masovciatB. (a) 
Should this raife the priefh of ca1)ital$ bearing high 
intereft in proportion .to the increafe -of intereft, 
gOTcmmeot wonld be enabled to borrow to equal 
advahtage d^hatever Iqtercft it oftcred % the new 
loans would not bring ^tny greater annual charge 
on the nation than would have been neceilkry bad 
the fame fums been obtained* by felling 3 per cent. 
capitals i and* at the fame time, all the immenle 
ezpence of domeure nniijl&ttiotts capitah would ht 
faved, and all the advantages in redeeming the 
public debts obtained, ariftnglVomfmalier capitals 
bearing higher intereft. * ^ 

Such a regulation as that now propofed would 
be alone liifficient* for thefe purpofes, when the 
amount o{ the debts 'bearing.high inmreft an(f^> 
elated irredutible, is coniiderable, as appears 

^ {4} Thitt Is t tyMr xLzpAhlh df bdiig ted^emed by fobfti- 

tttting one debt for aootber ; or of being iav'ed £tnn redesnp- 
tibo by accepdog lovt^ intereft* * 

lu 
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from what is faid in page 195% Sift when adebe 
happens to bear a higher inaereft thah any 
tnd is at the fame time fmall, the probability a 
fuki rtdmp^i^n will 9pcrate in the manaer 
.on its'^price with the expe£lation of a redu&ionh 
^nd in ihis cafe, therefore, Jt will btS 09 itm h^f* 
liry, in order to avoid the inconveniences I hax<? 
defenbed, to postpone aaoEMPTioN and one of 
the beft methods of doing this will be, by ordcr-^ 
ing, that fucb a debt Ihali be redeemed afi^r Ibme 
other given part of the funded public debts.— -So 
flow has been our piogrefs m redeeming debts, 
that tins (fuppoflng the part to be firft redeemed 
confulerablc) would be reckoned, in the ptefirn? 
circumflances of the funds, tijc fame with making 
the debt to be laft redeemed^ irredeemable for 
c\cr* And ftiouU ^6ch an apprehenflon prove 
nghL, the public would lofe nothing, becaufe the 
cl&bt whofe redemption was poftponed, would 
biing no greatfr annual chargeon the public, than 
if the fame fum had been obtained by felling a 
capital bearing anyOower intcreft. But Ihould it 
prove fdllc, or fhould our debts be ever put into 
a fixed courie of redemption^ the public would 
gaW f;'fcatly by being able, after difeharging one 

« of its debts, to ddeharge the remainder niore 
ditioftfly and/“aGly. 

hall beg leave to illuffrate what has been now 
fald by hav mg recourfe again to the laft loan of 
4 IIYR 
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^▼8 MOtttftwHu* « ' D unng die l»ft (Sbfom,^ or 
ftoovtlM^ firft ell*bli0Kocnt of the 0nkiog fond, 
lo tlie year 1777, so mbrq tiuus about Fioolao 
mtAwm i}f the publie /onded debts, l^tve becai 
, psid. All oider^ thetefore, that the csjutal of 
fivhnfiioBs beariag-i|.tp4r tenf. crested by dK 
, left IcMn, ibould not be difcfasrged unlefs a capital 
of t#eoty'five or thirty milUoas in the three par 
epits. Ihall have been difcharged* would have 
carried its redemption to ib diftaiit a period^ as 
might probably have railed it to the fiiine bompa» 
rative value with aajr 3 per cent, capitals. .r- 
Let it, however, be fuppoled to advance its 
price only to loal. when the 3 per cents, are at 78 1 
that is, when the /atip of the rates of intereft re- 
quired the price to be at 104. In tbele circutn- 
fiances, 4.850,000!. of*the‘6ve millions would 
have been advanced for an equal capital carrying 
194,000!. intereft at 4 per cent.-, and t)ie remaihing 
1 50,0001. would have been advan^; fer the lotte- 
ry : ' And thus the whole expence^pine Ihort annu- 
ity, and 1 50,0001. capftal, bould have been faved. 
•—And had the fame fum been obtained by fellmg a 
3 per cent, capitals the amount of intereft, though 
theleaft pollible, would sot have been much 

( a ) §iippofii)g the 3 per (cuts. r6]d^t 76]^, th8 capital necer* 
faty to produce 4.830,0001. in money would be 6.33948691* 
^eincereilof whicb at 3 per cm e is 190^1 95I. 

• • bur. 
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iKit, at redetn|Mjon, tlierB * t»- 

, itneiRtytoi paying abcr?e« Mi 4 al»N 
tor irbicK no had^boen fecaH'td.'Miwt^-.'VV'hCa 
<acii at^Rii)Cagit$, 'tmcotapimiatcgd my USk, mh 
be obttUned by fo katy and Umple arregdUtidd aa ( 
brily changing the daOCft ■ar'paykig'’ <&t |hi&Hc 
ileto, («) what fMfflble td^^fon can there f>e« 
'djgaifift adopting k ? ' ‘ ‘ 

There is another rtwthod by which the '#hkie «f 
'any flocks bearing htgfif inteteft might be raiitfd, 
Which would probably bi no left efieffloal % I 
tOean, by ordering that no .part of fueb RoCks 
Iball be redeemed, without at the iatne rime 
redeeming an equiai, cr ^nyjargi^r odicr 

capitals. This is the reg^jlation propofed in the 
fcAion on public loans, page 98 ; and it will not 
bo amifs here to give an illuftration of by 
ibppofing^ that etcht millions will be Wanted 
tor the neceffary fuppUes of this year; and that 
this futn will ^ procured by felling, as was done 
in the lall loal(|^ capital equal to the funi ad* 
vaoced, bearing 4 fir cmt. intcreft. Were the 

{a) When the amoant of intereft, pUyabie for a fum ob- 
taineS^y felling a 4 per eenti. eapical, is the raitie**widi the 
amount of interefe, payable for an equal fum outaiued by fel* 
per emt* capital, which is nearly the preii^nt cafe, 
ing, in the manner I have ^ftropofed, the redemption of 
ner, bepemes as indiiferent as it Would be to p^Speme 
in the fai|MS Jlieincr the redenptlbn of any 3 per cents. 

’ iatcreS 
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intereft ii; ||ii| tmic iraatlucUalfer *94 <l 9 ) Oi9* 
tal pf withcHKajc |ke ffKR<^ 

lidjjp re^min^ fptir tiia|itii,iM> tpqct) of the 
pr ibigiqi oitpr Hocks, #a iqc»ep& of >10 

fcuom^ejic^ted to it which w^^uhi reode^ »)} Po9> 
ctRi!(tsi%9U)^ceH4ryM''iFo< k would he o cegitalhxHso 
re^etojptiqo of Wnch could out he completed 
wfithotit difchargifl^ in aU fort? (a) sstci^iom 
of the public debts.— canoot dpubtbutthef, 
in the(e circpmftatices (foppoiing the price of the 
3 /vf: cents, to continue tjbar 78) a 100 k in 
money would be given for tool, in fucb-« 
ftock, and the whole extravagant expence of 
Ihert annuities, lotteries, and aruheial capitals 
would be faved. 

• » 

{a) In this cafe only a riFjTH of the furplus to be at any 
dme employed in redeeming debts could be applied ^to the 
redemption of thia particular loan. The reft afeer nine 
years might be employed in redeeming the 4 per cent* Siocki 
created laft year s vor jointly with it, ^fuch parts of future 
loans bearing high intereft, as, in borrowing on the fame plan, 
might be left redeemable.^ And thus no obligation would 
arife feom this mode of borrowing to prefer the redemption 
of 3 per cenu, to the redemption of capitals bearing higher 
Intereft. In particakir ; had^his been the plan of borrowing 
through, the laft war, all furplus monies migh^ ha«^ been 
ever lince enjpJeyed intirely in paying off 4, 4J and ipercenl. 
capitals jtr^'ferably to any others ; and the fame time, no 
douceurs would have been gr|uited in iS-der to procure the louins, 
OP artificial debt contraAed, or extraordinary charge incurred. 

In 
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la ihort> With the aid of foch n^iihtmna as 
^hofe now propoledt bight miisiioks might this 
year be borrowed ^fuppoiing the .3 per,^ ctnts, not 
lower thw ,7,8 or 77) prekaify at an intereft of>4 per 
eeet.t but eertaitify at an inttreli: an xiohth or a 
ttinA.aTBja higher, withoutno^ring any pmeiawr. 
Whereas, if no fuch rtgulati^s are eftabliihed, 
eieher an artificial debt of near ^0) two mltims and 
a half tnuft be created j or 5 per cent, for 1 5 or ao 
years certain, together with the profits of a lot- 
tery, maft be given ; and a new tax laid which 
wHl produce 400,000 1, per apn. 

It may defcrve to be added, that an unprof- 
perous ftate of public affairs, and apprehenfions 
of public danger, would have a tendency, by 
placing the redemption of onr debts at a greater 
diftance, to piomoVe,' ratlier than obftrutl the 
iucce'is of Ichemes attended with fuch regu- 
lations. 

6 

1 

. There lemains dbe propofal more on this 
fubjcfl which I wifti’ may be attended to. 

4INN. 

VJ 

(a) Should thj,> be dificgirJ^, and ajong annuiC}. oifcicd^ 
as a ^ of per cl t, for 90 or too years, etght mtUtons 

might perhaps be borrowed at an tntereft, including the long 
annuity, of 4* per cent, even .1 the 3 pet eents, Aioold fall 
as low as 73. — Andthibv j oably, would be the veiy (cheme 
would prefer, who, minding chiefly prefent ea(e^ 
did not care how much he buadened the nation hereafter. 

SI ** 

I have 
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1 haveot>fiSrved, that our reduAiona of intcheft 
have*been the eflFeffc of tob nao'row a policy. , 
feems to that one of the beft: tneafures Ihat 
could iMiw he adopted^ would be to ,uQdo wfaac 
we haiiti’done in this inftance, by reftoring the 
3 pfr um. capital$*iu' 3 ^tgher interelf, apd tnak- 
ing'this relloratio^ one of the means of ratifitig 
%he necelTary fupplies. That this is praAtcabllr, 
and that it would be advantageous, will appear 
from the following &henie, and obfervationa. 

For 20 1 . in moneys let tHol. ftock bearing yfr 
per cent, intercft, Jbe offered, in exchange for 
every lOo 1. of the 3 per cent, ftocks j and let the 
n^w g-r fer cent, ftock be capable of being re- 
deemed at any time,. but never under p«r, unlefs 
when the price of the ^ per cents, happens to be 
below 85l.~By this fcbonlc the public would 
procure 20 1. from the converlion of every tool. 
3 per cent, ftock into iiol. ftock carrying 3t- 
per cent, i or five millions from the converlion 
of TWENTv-FiVE MILLION^. The ncw additional 
capital would be only two\iillions and a half, 
(or 10 per cent, of the old capital) i and the addi- 
tional intereft Wbuld be 1 7 s. (that is,^a half per 
cent, added 10 7 s. the intereft of 1 o 1. at^ pf^ 
cent.') Jm every 20 1. advanced j or 4^ per cent. 
for the whole loan. . * 

That fuch a fcheme would afford ample encou- 
ragement to fubfcriptio««, fuppofing the 3 fer 

c?nts. 
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at M iKar wtH appear from cotn^ering, 
^atthe interell offered lb above ft fua/ttr per.ient, 
morb than could be made by purclc^fiOg any 
perpetual anpuittes, and ae the fame tktje« Hi con- 
fequence of forming a part -of the interei| of^a 
THiuBe A't^D A HALF per rrtffTC^mttal, it incapaMe 
redu^ion, and therefore n^rly on an equal 
footing with the interefl; of any 3 per cent, ca- ‘ 
pita!.— «— But to be a little more explicit. 

The new capital of iiol. bearing per cent. 
intereft would be better thUn the tool, three 
per cent, capitals for which it wojuld be lubftituted, 

in the following refpefts.- ift. It would carry 

lyt. per ann. more intereff; and fuch an ‘interelf, 
when the price of an annuity pf 3 1. is 78 1., ought 
to be worth 22 1 . 2 s. The additional interefl;, 
theKfore, would be dilpofed of at 2 1. 2 s. fur 
every fum of 22 1. 2 s. (or at per cent.) left 
than its true Iralue, compared with the price of 
the 3 per cent, annjiities. ‘ 

Secondly. The 3 per cents, when peace comes, 
will probably be capable of being redeemed at 
881 . {a) But this flock, in the fame circumftan- 
ccs, muft be redeemed at far. It will, therefore, 
product 12 1. more in every too 1. at redemption, 
^^dd the xol. additional flock} and'th'i^ , whole 

llpHlitional fum to be received at redemption 

• « 

(4) In 1774* a million of the 3 percents, was redeemed at 
this price;, and in 1772^} a mtlUon*iind a half at 90. 

will 



tviU be be a profit 

at; redemfycloji of iok ^ cfcemonejt ad- 

vanced ; and. tty^ profit deiervca tbe imrc notiec» 
becaufe tfhe^tock to wUch % is annexed^ being re^ 
deemabb at any time, and bearing a htgfier iotf^ 
*reft»tba» tlte 3 p€r cents.^^mll be fclcfted for ras** 
demptJon before them; a|^d therefore its' price 
Vill be fo much thfp more likely always to keep 
neat par . — Setting afidc, however* this advantagew 
and fuppofmg only the aol. advanced likely to 
be received at redemptipn, it may be foynd by cal'* 
culating in' the manner explained in p. 194* dec. 
that the fubfticution < 5 f 1 lol. Hock carrying thx^i 
ANij A HAL.Fprr ccvL for*icoL carrying three 
per cen/,y or, in other* words, that 20 1. to be re- 
ceived fome time*hcrbafter, btfides an annuity 
of 17 s. for the intermediate, time, is worth in 
prefent money •more than 20 I, reckoning com- 
pound intcrefi at 4 per cent. • • 

Such a feheme, therefore, in whatever way its 
value was rightly calculatcc^ would appear to 
offer an advantageous ^bargain. Should there* 
however, be reafon to fear that the public might 
judge otherwiie % or fhoujd the 3 per cents, be at 
74 7 d* value might be cafily fticr^ 4 lfcd 

near nine cent, by making the fubftituted 

ftock iwfl. inftead of |iol. in which cafe, the 
intereft for the 20 1. •advanced w'ould become 
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i8 t. sd. jNT AMkt 

a htifper cwt.hmetAoifMr ^fld^^ fimter*^ 

7he adTMitmei to tiuf pii^lic w^h would 
juife from foch a £^ane are»->^i|ii.Tfaac ic 
lOMdd Ibe one of the beft, pr[|^^i^l|l|ns for 
tneafutes that muft fbme- tiq;e or othcf^.beaen-** 
tered into for putting, the public debts into a' 

fimi courfe of redemption.’ («) In conlc- 

queiice df being raifed cq a higher intereft* a 
confiderable part of them would be made Ga> 
pid>le being redeemed with more eaie and 
expedition t and for this reaibn, it is certain 
that) if there remains a polHbility of our efcap^ 

4ng 

« 

(«) I mean fach. a couiTe ef*rtd€mpAon as ihonld tioC 
be liable to interruption b)r a'wAR ; or, as would be the 
efMt of the eftabliihineift of fnch an unalienable finking 
fund-as has been defcribed in the Apptid tn tbt Public vn 
tb^ ^uhjt& tf*'tbe National Bcbt, and the Ohfinvations on 
twerfioaaiy ^Nodiing can , (kve us from bank« 

ruptcy but fuch a*Vund ; and were it eftabliihed» the 3 
per cents. when they came to be xedeeiAed» would fdon 
rife to poT'f and, conieijbentlyt obligation implied in 
this fchezne to pay a pirt of them at par would occafion no 
additional ejqpcnce* It is^ hoover, fq little to be expected ^ 
that«Cnch«a fund will be ever eftablilhedi that ^ it would 
have been fidly to have made the calcula^^qn given above, 
on any fuppofition lefs fitvourable^ than that theV cents, 
miitt bear the fame prifee after the pneient war, that they 
bore after the left % and that we iliall on as we have 
hitherto done, paying off a^ or a million and a halj\ 

«ow and then in a tune of peace* 
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ing a public bankruptcy, the time muft come 
when we ihall wiih all our debts bore a high 
intereft* (i) / ' 

Secondly, f A capital of two millions and a 
HALF woi^d be faved' hi Tailing fits miu - ions .* 
That is the nation in procuring five millions 
v{ouId incur a debt Of only half that fum**, anfl 
iAftead of having a k^arter or a third more to 
pay at redemption than had been received, ic 
would have one half Ufis to pay. 

Thirdly. Such a feheme would keep up pub« 
lie credit ; and, by its hecelTary operation, con- 
tribute to carry itfelf into execution. For the ad- 
vantages attending it being grounded entirely upon 
the old 3 cent. ftoclts,few at fuch a time would 
chufe to fell them, but many would be induced to 
buy i and, confcqucntly, their price would be ad- 
vanced, contrary to the comAion elFedt of public 
loans. Thefe feem to me advantages fo un- 


(^) The couveriion *of a 3 per cent, ilock»into a 3 J per cent, 
flock gives the fame advantage in rf'edeeming it, that the 
power of redeeming it at ^5^ eveiy 100 1. would 
give.- - - 'A million per ann, furplus would redeem 1 14 mil- 
lions and a quarter of the latter flock in the fame time, and 
therefore at the fameex^nce, th&t it would redeem^ 100 mil- 
lions of the* former. I fuppofe here the 3 per cents, paiS at 
par\ and this 1 liaire before obferved will be found to be ne- 
cefTary fhould a time (fcaicely the objeft of hope) ever come 
when government will fet itfolf in caincft and with a’ly effeft 
to pay the public debts. 


q: • 


fpeakably 
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fpeakably important, that I caoijpt^but thidk it 
would be right to go tfl! ibows fiktta^inarjr ef- 
ppnce, in making at Itaft OB%e»^na»ent"of tMa 
kind. |f> in confctjuencc of ofifeW^iVgli terras 
in (me •triid for a fmaK fttof, foc^^w^^wj^tiracht 
Ihduld fuccced, it might be' reBcW!di'’^n , lower 
terms', and the way rrtight be difeovered of ma* 
naging, in tiic beft manner, larger loan's on the fatiic 

plan. 1 cannot help thiitkilig indeed, that it 

would be found that in this way great foms might 
be raifed without preating aMj( new capitals, or 
making any addition to the public debts. I fancy, 
for inftance, that few, when the 3 per CMfs. are 
about 78, would fcruple to pay 25I. for the con- 
verfion of tool, three per ««/. ftock into a tool. 
FOUR per cetif. ftock, provided this laft ftock was 
not to become redeemable till thirty or forty 
MILLIONS of our ‘prefent debts, have been dif- 
cliarged; And fuppofing this true, money for pub- 
lic fer vices would be raifed at ^ per cent, or at an 
intereft nearly as low as poflible ; and, at the fame 
time, a fum equal m the whole money advanced 
would be faved. But were it ncceffary to take for 
fuch a fubfiitution 24I. or even 23!. (that is, to 
pajbub&ut 4i per cent, for money) the gain, if our 
dcbts'are ever to be redeemed, wqilfd abundantly 
overbalance the increafed expcnce of iritereft. 


Cor RECTioNs 
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MY LORD, 

* » 

The general e^eem you have de- 
rived from your ackno.wledged ex- 
emplary character, and liberdity of 
sentiment, and^your sacred function, 
to which the interests of religion are 
particularly intrusted, are the reasons 
which induce me to dedicate to^ou 
the present moral and political Work. 
In doing which I embrace, with the 
utmost satisfaction, the opportunity 
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expressing myself with great re- 
gard and esteem, ' 

< ( 

MY LORD, 

Your affectionate brother, and , 
very sincere friend, 

i 

J. PENN. 
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TIMELY WPPEAL.'St.. 


1 H£H£ is this difierence between the generality 
oF sciences and politics (which is necessarily con* 
nected with all possible inodes bf liFe^ and which 
only attains complete glory, when its plans for the 
benefit of the community are founded equally up- 
on alfthc various intcrq^ls and dispositions of the 
individuals in it}, that*should any superficial teader 
risk a discovery of ignoranct^ by ^discoursing upon 
the former, amoirve of vanity deservedly be 
imputed to him ; but should any inhabitant of a fre*e 
country, who is netther a public maij, nor one de- 
pending for his happiness upoit the animation of 
party struggles, in some case^ express his senti- 
ments on the latter, there might be danger, lest he 

who accused him ol the motive, should himself in- 

* 

cur suspicion of if. The answer might be, ^ you 
talk with great diifusencss and apparent knowledge, 

*3 
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upon the subject of abstract rights^; your doctrines, 

l^ake it for granted, are not at wailwitb Ro.usseau*s, 

and j^'^r arguments are perhaps, examination, 

' logically. deduced from ap^cihc premises, as they 

are certainly delivered with confidence^ and with 

fluendy, 1 see, however, little use in the farther 
« 

consideration of them ; for the truth' is, that while 
you, though elegantly, expatiate in praise of philan- 
thropy, and its supposed necessary attendant, peace, 
I experience sensadons dissuasive of my agreement 
with you, too powerful for utterance— while you 
talk, 1 feel. Though music itself furnishes no suc- 
cession of sounds more tunable than ‘a benevolent 
general sentiment, yet whilv; I Consider the particular 
case to which you.appiy it; while 1 perceive your 
boasted toleration to aim at the' destruction of a 
mode of worship nowise interfering with yours, and 
your boasted i Christian tenets,' to seek the extir- 
pation of those wlVo profess it, wishing you peace 
and prosperity, at the same time that you strive to 
lay our common country at the feet of an insulting 
enemy j I cannot fepent my emphatic ^ensure of 
such an ill-timed want of unanimity. On the contra- 
ry, l am more and, more confirmed in my resolution 
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to beware even of sounds that may prove; plausibly 
deceitful^ and^Ern^ and manfully, though conscien- 
tiously, adhere t^the same set oFpen and 
till one grand point be 'p^ned, as^ seeipf*^ oth^ , 
possible means of rescuing ourselves and our pos- • 
terity, equally with sdl<he other inhabitants the* 
globe, from the wretched and ignominious fate which 
threatens us. If you tell roc^ therefore, 1 cannot 
be free, and knowing ; > Isms wer, 1 will be free, and 
ignorant.'* . ♦ • 

Reflections of this nature have so far at least 
overcome the repugnance which I share wkh many, 
to the ^dea of submitting political opinions thus 
formally to the publici a%to induce me to try the 
value of any hints which Im^ owe to reading and 
observation^ while. I collect together into one con^ 
prehensive view the difFereilt topics which* arc now 
most interesting, with the advantage of every new 
light hitherto thrown upon them*by others. 

For this purpose I shall '^coniider the chief obr 
jeets of popular discoritenH which have ei^Lstcd 
during the present whr, beginning naturally with 
thfs least rational : fgr as during the course: of 
the political frenzy it fixed has considerably abated, 



though unfortunaiiely die danger^ it occasioned 
have by no.means- lessened in til* saijae proportion, 

t y I- r 

* will be properly -ermtncrai'ti^ and examined 
in the oKkr of time,^wl\ic^.i is the following t 

!• The restraints of religion and morality; 

* 2, the unequal distribution of wealth^ 3,* ineguaf- 
lity of rank ; 4, the severity of our penal code, as 
understood by modern philosophers ; 5, disregard 
of the good will expressedi for us by the French ; 6 , 
religious cstahlisthmenl^; 7, partial repre^ntation ; 
8, the imperfect diffusion of knowledge ; 9, indispo- 
sition to peace ; 10, the weight of taxes ; 11, the 
discouragements of agriculture ; 1 2‘, restrictions of 
trade; 13, the distresses of the poor; 14, minis- 
terial influence ; island finally, that attachment to 
persons as well avS things, usefully, as I contend, eii- 
cdcared to us both by intrinsic merit and antiquity. 

■ i 

I. The advantage which the weak in every so- 
dety derive from*!tbe ‘laws of morality, appears at 
the present time sufficient to convi nee all of their 
use. ^ It is rather to be wished, that they should cn- 

• * 1 ' 

joy stiU -naore freedom from violence and -rapa- 
city; while the strong, who often unintentionally 
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injure them, mav have a career opened to them 
rhoMghtless in wbkb they need not appre- 

bend harm eitj^ to themselves or others. ^ 
of peace and quiet is fsij/ourable to sugSiHSi^al and ^ 
political discoveries as are to be expected from en*-. 
lightened men. But m the jnean time there js not 

a 

that hurry for enlarging tbe^ bounds of luxurious^ ' 
enjoyment. The privileges of right ought only to 
be received and deemed valid, when the commands 
of duty are obeyed. It is however to be hoped, 
that whatever impediment every man now feels to 
the free and satisfactory use of his faculties, for the 
aitaintneni of happiness, will by degrees be ei- 
ther wholly or in grpat ^art » removed ; but that 
moralist seems to me most likely to remove any, 
w^ho, allowing for the variety of human disposition. 


IS. 


To virtue only, and her friends a friend; 

who can favour equally tht*lovf>of case and action ; 
fhe passions of youth and age ; the bounded pride 
(if it may be called pride) rd* honour, and tlj^e prin- 
cipled acquiescences of humility and who docs 
not fear the fate of pleasing no one by respecting 
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thi; iiUeresu .oF aU, when the constmction of a di> 
vine command is Idt tQ;izien ; because he is peS- 
that, at that time, Wbateverv^jghts are '1^ to 

.V 

them, performance of duties, aire for the 

c equal gratification of all ; and that it is only dioing 
comision justice to a moderator betWeeiV differ 

r 

rent descriptions of inen, rather than a partizanof 
any single one. 

The moralist, thus relying more on sympathy 
and common sense? than an accurate knowledge of 
moral theories, or even an incautious and undis* 
criminating originality of remark, would require 

being favoured in his views by coniiKued perseve- 

• 

rance in loyal conduct ;^.w^ch would permit our 
envied constitution to operate the desired change 
uninterruptedly ; without undoing, at intervals? by 
pppular commotions, what had taken years of peace 
and industry to effect. This loyal conduct, I think, 
at this lime, w^ouldbe encouraged by nothing more 
than having decent', habits of life always protected, 
by the clergy from the imputation of Pharisaic by* 
pocrisji^. I will confess that we ought not to see Si 
strong contrast between a man's actions as they 
appear, and as they are ; nor arc crimes and' piety 



of a. congenial naMire. But' hypocrisy itsdf h not 
leaner th%naii urJoutii^ed suspicion of it; and, on 
another occasiooA^oUaire confess^. 


Quiconque est soup^onneux, invite k le trahir. 

To ceap the fruits therelFbre o*f deceit, or cvcif try 
to 3^ceive, is hypocrisy; but to prevent the bad 
influence of our example on society, 'wheti wc 
know we are, or think we may be, wrong ; and that 
by holding up no impenetrable veil ‘before the eyes of 
individuals, may easily b; conceived to result from 
the most sublime virtue ; even were it not liable to 
be so unfavourably represented. I may, perhaps, 
go farther than some ih the avowal I am about to 
make ; but I think Christian charity dictates it ; 
and when we have proceeded to the utmost bounds 
of liberality, all the trouble and danger oT the ap- 
proach is over. I am ohc of those who think the tenets 
of that sect in France, which has lately shocked the 
world, of the most absurd, incorfiprchensible sort? 
yet I am hitherto firmly of opinion, that, as it is the 
heart and jntentions which are pleasing, orothe;^ 
wise, to the Deity, and those arc generally made 
known by some overt act of virtup or vice, or else 
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not at all, one belonging to it, accdstomed to keep 
to himself sentiments which m^ht lob pny otte 6f^ 
his^eatest comfort, would be rei'jjectable in set- 
tings aix^^mple of regula/^ity, and at the same time 
receiving instruction so necessary to hipi, at qhu'.ch. 

' Wtf'find in the Scriptures,” “ the fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God — therefore, ^fhere 
Atheism exists only in the heart, and not in the 
conversation or writings of a man, it is, supposing 
in him a love of truth, only folly and weakness ; 
and this it might be, in one respect, though he had 
the mind of Newton ; for it is even observed, ac- 
cording to a usual saying, that the most sensible 
persons often act the ttiosf foolishly. But, if he 
became a preaching Gadducce, actuated by a mean 
love of proselytism, his doctrinte would have de- 
served, hot contempt, but abhorrence. I cannot 
but think, fuom some expressions of Butler, and 
other writers of the Church of England, that they 
would approve of this unlimited chanty. Voltaire, 
and after him Robespierre, might have made an 

I V 

iKtolecant distinci^'on, favourable to a ^ct, which 
gives no certain hopes of immortality ; but it is 
wonderful that .^imid Christians, assailed, on all 



sides by philosophers^ should , seem thooghtiessly 
imroducisig Oei/n by a compromise^ aisd pait 
>yith half their/libcraUty, that half the trm|ji»^fitiay ' 
be universally establislleol. £ut wherf cli^rbable 
opinion^ so prevail^ that bigotry itself cannot re- 
tract them, all persons will be induced to entou-* 
rag^ respect Tor Christianity; and knowing their 
rights to fair reputation, not secretly, but openly 
allowed, will approve of Mr. Paley’s plan of teach-, 
ing morality, by referring*' to SAipture authority, 
rather than that of Hume, by separating the sanc-^ 
lions. All might equally then throw light upon 
morality, according to. their powers, on receiving 
their data from the Christian philosopher ; and as 
the light of nature coincides withjhat of revelation, 
they would thus forward the most important part of 
their own views, while their reasoning would never 
ap[>ear poisoned by'their opinions. , 

The question, therefore, scen^ not to be, whe- 
ther habits useful to society msfy not be formed by 
Atheists, but whether they do not entertain opi- 
nions whipb are false, and wlych, if sucoessfuJIy 
propagated, will ravish from mankind prospects 
of happiness, compared to which^ all others are of 
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xbfitemptible iralue. If the hahit^ of all sects art 
a par, we shall • neccssaril^preVer those opi-^ 
"n^tii^-whidh arc ibe truest^ and ib^%^asi prejudicial. 
If iq[)n\ora)ity is made fb£ test of Atheism, there . 
•will be* perpetual danger of morality' | tbpugh; if 
the •professors of it Were always the beSi men innhe 
state, it could not invalidate a single argument in 
favour of the truth of Christianity. Were I asked, 
therefore, what, .appeared to me the best mode 6f 
uniting faith and^charity in this respect, I should 
say, ** Let every peasant be taught the truth, 
let him be persuaded that the doctrines corn-* 
plained of will have fewcf and fewer advocates 
every day ; but let hinf' know, at the same time, 
that it is a consequence of science and philosophy, 
wliich must ever remain in thelnselves a blessing 
to mankind, that our faculties are sometimes over- 
strained in tiv^ active pursuit of truth, and do not 
always perfoms ttieir functions equally well ; and 
that, among those )ie sees conforming to the rules 

of life, and refraining from the obtrusion of extra- 
• • 

oedinky sentiments upon the public, there may be 
a f§w who entertain momentary doubts of religion ; 
but that, if thercewere none, truth being (in this 
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sense at least) etei n^ and immutable^ iwould equdl^ 
sender it just, <haySe should think pity rather than^ 
horror due to any' whose existence is but 
When this sort of half Expectation is (ind^k’stood 
to ho in ,thf minds of all, no treachery, false^ 

hood, or hypocrisy^ can be perceived in that mo- 

i , • 

dcsty ;which neither is urged to deny, nor strives to 
publish, a particular mode of thinking. A person 
may grow attached, and be assistant, to the cause 
of that religion to which hd gives only a limited 
credit, and it is possible ihat such a prepossession 
may so act upon his mind, jmd so conspire with 

• t 

that perpetual endeavouj I suppose in him to find 

out the truth, that, if* he** is well treated by his 
countrymen, and allowed credjt according to his 
conscientious actio*ns, he may sooner or later be- 
come a convert to their opinions. He may then* 
be struck with the difference of the Heathen and 
Christian religions. He will agjjin revolve in his 
mind what he had thought before, that there needs 
no hypocrisy in professing to believe what the 
wisest ofalUphilosophershad don^: and will confess 
that he deserved not the epithet of wiehed, but 
that of weak, I cannot conceive J have a right to 
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qu^estio.n the mofality of sectaries M’ho neither jus- 
trif/j i}Qr are guilty or,.iminoral\actiOns».. If thatis^ 
d^M^hc gcncFoijUi believer yrill be Wipted to conceal 
his ill older toimake common cause with 

the oppressed. 

As to accusing even persons of a right way of 
thinking of hypocrisy, for decent though direct be- 
haviour, it is surely vastly more unfavourable to 
the cause of loyalty ; and the more unjust, as our 
country has excldsive reasons to abstain from adopt- 
ing a suspicious conduct. ,Jt is contrary tb the spirit 
both of that English jurisprudence, which makes 
proof necessary, and ot that English philosophy, 
which requires demonstration ; and there is no 
true English heart insensible to its injurious con- 
sequences. 

w- 

11. It is a matter of just astonishment, how the 

idea of a community living on property divided 
* < 

equally among its members, can have been thought 
to have a greater connection with tiature than ano- 
ther. o It is precisely from its being in ;,he extreme 
unnatural, that I disapprove of it. When men have 
emerged from tl^at state of society in which every 



one supplies his d^n wants, barter becomes mons 
and more«haUtua| ; and a un^iforin and systemi^ks ^ 
intercourse begins to establish itself ; whiGi;^i^s ex- 
,actly the same among natidnVwho are eaclf other’s 
antipodes, ^nd wholly ignorant of each other’s ex- ^ 
istcncc. A change from this psual mode of con* 
ducting the business of life in any society, must be 
wrought by the mind^ estranging itself either for- 
cibly, or by some new allurement, from certain 
desires and propensities inherent in human nature: 
for as the Roman Catholic monk prohibits the com- 
merce of the sexes, so the ProUstant monk preaches 
* • 

against the accumulation,of property. 

The first object of the st^esman ought to be, per- 
haps, the universal exercise ortbe*faculties of man 
for the production of virtue and ingenuity; of 
virtue for its own sake, and ingenuity for the sake 
of virtue ; as its welf-directed cxertitSns tend, ad 
injinitum^ to the enlargement^of lys views, the more 
perfect knowledge, and the surer discharge of his 
moral and religious duties. Wealth therefore is not 
to be esteemed in itself any more than the ground oif 
^ which we tread, and which taxes, by a great deal of 
uncleanly labour, and by tardy production, our 
property in the fruits of the earth. However there 

c • 
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are no easier means of acquiring*^thfem permitted to 
l^by Providence : ‘ • s'' 

e ipse colendi 

Haud facilem esse viam voluit ; primiisque per artcni ' 
Movit humum, cuns acuens mortalla cbrc^a*: 

Nec torperc gravr passus sua regna, vetcrno. 

The eternal Sire, immutably decreed, 

That tillage should with toil alone succeed ; 

With cares he^ rouzedh, and sharpened human hearts, 
Brightening the rust of indolence by arts. 

Warton. 

And just so it is with national happiness. Wc 
must undergo the dififtcufties which wealth and 
trade would impose^upon us, in order to command 
^ the greatest attainable quantity of rational enjoy- 
ment. But a melioration of our condition may be 
expected frt>m time, experience, and the advantage 
a succession of a^ie jtnd industrious statesmen will 
long hence have uken of them. And who can say, 
that if experiments continue Itfng to be made upon 
*'ibe same principles, and without interruption, we 
shall not arrive at such a knowledge of the nature 
of man and the. power of laws, that wealth may not 
only be no inconvenience, but possess the same 
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value in the eyfes the philosopher^ as it has now 
in those of thh merchant. All the ingenious and * 
praise-worthy inventions intended to benefit agrU 
culture can neither give laBoifr the power of pibas* 
ingf nor^cai^e the earth spontaneously to produce • 
the food of all. The statesman therefore has an 
advagtage. He may^ (for aught we know) in a 
course of time lead wealth along such eeitain chan^ 
nels, and so judiciously, and in so many parts form 
his dams and sluices, that it will be in no danger 
of overflowing or disturbing the academic groves t 
but, on the contrary, glide by them, equally wel-* 
come to those who nowart^ine at it, on account of 
beauty and utility. It may be better therefore not 
to put nature out of her course* * Some virtuous 
gentlemen lately formed a plan to emigrate, and ^ 
live in common upon their property. But though 
I give the same credit to that plan as if It had been 
really executed, I am induce(^als(Mo think favour- 
ably enough of human nature, to suppose there are 
many virtuous persons ejqual teethe same sacrifices, 
if they founds scheme which was feasible, and not 
more injurious than friendly to the cause of liberty 
and virtue. , • 

Concerning the advantage wealth appears to have 
C2 * • 
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over competence, I need suggest td few that it may 
be considered in most respects imagiiiaiys its cares ^ 
and enjoyments regularly balancing each other ; its 
onl^ r%al advantage 'is fh'at slight and superfluous ^ 
one of power, or command of labour, ,which, when 

the mind is other\^ise at ease and happy, Forms a 

* ^ 

temptation strong enough to give exercise ,to its 
faculties, and to preserve the same degree of in> 
dustry and activity always in the world. Those 
persons only can think differently, whom experi- 
ence and reflection have not taught the true nature 
of human happiness^ It is very possible that afllu- 
ence should be deprived of its charms by envy, as 
the alluring viands of* the Trojans were rendered 
unpalatable by the harpiea. 

III. The arguments against inequality of rank, 
the suj^sid natural equality of mankind, is next 
to be considered. This is what 1 am far from al- 

lowing, though one of those to whom the feelings 

% 

of an Englishman ^as rendered pleasing the sound 
" of tlie expression ; and I think it is plain how per- 
sons really attached to the Constitution may have 
appeared favourable ^ to the principle. The free 
.^irit of all such will prompt them to be ever on 



the watch for <h<( security and extension of real 
liberty ; Jsut <hey may^ on cbnsideration, find dus^ 
conduct very compatible with an opf^osite mode 
of thinking. The fact k,* I knagine, Aat «he*pa8« 
siqps of-^en form a natural inequality^ which the ^ 
utniost human wisdom, ‘since ‘the beginning o ( the 
wofld, has found no other means of destroying, than 
by enacting laws for the regulation of societies, 
and conferring, in many, peculiar privileges on 
some of their members; Which* laws and privi- 
leges keep the whole community, as it were, upon 
the same level. The friend pf liberty is right in 
striving to make men, e(}ual, because they have 
equal claims ; but his estiifiate of equality may be 
founded on a mistake, from Ms, being more easily 
able to judge of one species of inequality than the 
opposite, and therefore liable to rush from one ex- 
treme into another. But whether the despotism of 
Turkey, or the anarchy of Franc^prevails in states, 
inequality alike exists there, to th^disgrace of man- 
kind ; nor does the latter difier essentially from Che 

t • 

former. Bq,t though 1 think all«men have flatu-* 
rally a right to the utmost possible true equality, 
yet I do not pretend to set bounds to the wisdom 
that is labouring to establish it, nor to afBrm that 



what appears to vulgar eyes, to deduct from the 
liberty oF the people,* may not, upon a Urge scale, 
•nd in the Opinion of the best judges, tend, beyond 
any other measure whatsoever, to increase Aris- 
totle, for instance, might have thought tijC power, 
in diis, country, enough essentially, among »the 
nnddle- orders, though his metaphysical readers 
understand'him, perhaps, as not being of that opi- 
nion. • . 

, » IV. On the next point ]., might very properly dwell 
more at large, having not only revolved the subject 
long and frequently in n^ paind, but considering it, 
from its nature, more adapted to my situation, as I 
both possess tkioe$tlte, and hold the office, in this 
county, which our great lawyer*. Sir Edward Coke, 
* did near two caituries ago. Speculative men have, 
of late year^ reconsidered the justice of capital pu- 
nishment, and te$]lified repugnance at the severity 
of our laws, as well as those of other European 
stales. To attempt to render any of their hints 
'prodluctive of a* more satisfactory acquiescence in 
our old sterling code, I feel to be a work of diffi- 
culty, and therofore I shall not boast of lights equal 
to the accomplishment of my aim ; though parish 
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ghost-tales represent the venerable judge as some> 
times near enough for preternatural admonition. 
shall simply, considering him as the'Cenius of die 
place, disclaim, s/56o»2/s>.‘-S-aTidhaving*thu9iinphn«d 
h«s fa^uf, proceed, to the best of my poww^ i? 
stating my opinions on sul^ects, which must .1^ , 
tin\,e, in spite of the gathering glooms of false 
losophy, have had light thrown upon them, in adi. 
dition to what they owed to him, and to the mge 
in which he lived. ’ .v'- 

It has long appeared, to me, as arell asuo'iimay, 
that if complaints are persevered in^ madiog to 
mitigate the severity^ t7f oilr penal fatrs, th«e 
is a medium to stop* at*which has -more to 're- 
commend it than any othdr» Seibie the que^ 

lion of abrogating all punishment is discussed, 

• 

may we not naturally bestow a thought on the 
propriety of disallowing circumstanitial evidence, 
or allowing it as an exception to a' rule, which 
might be one excellent means of distinguishing 
character. This possibly }nay rank with those 
just reasons for favouring it, which I have*fnyself 
perceived to weigh with some of our exccillent 
judges, and impartial juriqs. Though justice ought 
equally to be done to every cbarilcmr, yet when 
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mercy is the question, it may be 'well to consider 

.^hat if a person who has bean often blatneable is 

condemned, he will esteem punishment the lighter^ 

as being a retribution ibr dlhhis past misdeejds ; but 
* . . I . 

the horror may easily be conceived of Ijinrwho «is 

conckmned to death ahd infamy, and has passed a 
life of innocence. I know these matters are loo^ted 
into with more penetration than 1 can boast ; but I 
would only wish in such cases, that we should put 
in full view the distinction between positive and 
ctrcwnstantial proof. The Qountry might at the same 
.moment idiew. its philosophy and humanity, 

if the sentence of the law coitld always rest upon de- 
monstrative certainty ; an*^ expression which, in these 
theoretic times, cairndt too often be repeated ; as 
it may render us more circumspect in what we un- 
dertake, and at ojrace safer and more useful mem- 
bers of society. On circumstantial proof, therefore, 
J wish oitr eyes to ‘be fixed, since, if lenity increases, 
it ought at least to^begip in this rational way. Ex- 
periments might then be made from time to time, 
ifi ordbr to try our power of dispensing with its as- 
sistance. 4pd it is impossible to say bow far the 
improvement of the police, united with the vigilance 
of the magistrates, may^ in a course of years, ten^ 
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to counteract arty ftnfortunate consequences of this 
courageous mildness. But I would not yet proceed 
further, nor venture upon such untried experiments^ 
either as. the philosophers of the present ’dajr, of 
even a Be(;paria would recommend. 

However, I differ from mq^t of the writers OB 
crin^s and punishments, in being of opirdon, that 
we ought not to lay much stress in discussing the 
subject, on the preventive nature of the latter; ndir 
publish, at every opportumty, our reliance on in* 
timidation. A beast is insensible to the disgrace of 
being goaded into the right path; but a man can 
reflect. Nor can it be thou^t an unsbtind doc- 
trine that we ought to look chiefly to a sense of 
moral and religious duty, W‘a consciousness 
of the dignity of human nature, for obedience to 
the laws, if the power of puniriiment is, secretly, no 
less kept in our hands. Firmnes^ uniled with deli- 
cacy, the suaviter in mode, ft ftrtiter in re, would 
thus be exemplifled. I would consider execution as 
a mere means of forming a scpie to estimate crimes, 
andas less a punishment, than thewhame attenSiing it. 
For if a man is allowed to respect himself, he has an 
additional incentive to gqod actions ; and in this 
free country, the poor ought to be so ; for J think, 
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on this very account, they wouM be more assistant 
in the work, so oftdi necessary, oP strengthening 
the hands o't Governrhent. 

' My prejudice against fear, as a debasing motive ^ 
of conduct, has led me also to entertain ;.hd"ppinions 
I am al^ut to describe. In a work* of a very dif- 
ferent .nature from the present, I mentioned being 
.8truck;.at the first knowledge 1 had of an experi- 
jnent that' has been lately made. In the Reports 
o[ the Speiety for bettering the Condition of the 
Potnr,; h tyill'af^eat to have been made by my 
noble relation the.£arl of Winchilsca; and the 
sucpess.of bps aaive and benevolent exertions, is 
sufficient botb.Coi claim and to attract the notice 
of every .person' occasional reflection. On 
learning that this plan of indulgence to cot- 
tagers was understood by some members of the 
Society as relating chiefly to the most meritorious, 

t 

I was led to form at] awful sort of comparison 
in my mind. 1 considered that mankind had ab- 
stained, perhaps culpably, from following the ex- 
dlmpld of the Deity, in not, like h\mf inciting to 
virtue both by reward and punishment, but confin- 
ing itself, less humanely, to the latter. A system of 
* Critical. Poetical.'and Dramatic Works. 



proportioning favour to merit, already found prac- 
ticable, was much, I thought, to be preferred to 
hazardous innovations, which, in fact; by nddier 
rewarding nor punishing; depart in ^11 cespcctt ‘ 
from the; great exatnple we are enjoined to follow. 

1 conceived, therefore, *that the real light <^d&C(^ 
very^was beginning to dawn upon theworid, aaddiOC 
this country, which had led the way to its 
ment in other instances, was now preparing k 
the blessings of a more perfbct jurisprudence. SoatC 
persons incline to suppose the Deity lajdnga greater 
stress on reward than punishment. Hus, there^ 

' a 

fore, would farther ju^ify oinr 'endeavditr, by fa- 
vouring the most meritoridlts poor in -every district, 
to render daily less and less dbyenty indispensable 
in the execution clf the laws. So much, at least, is 
certain, that neither harm or danger can result from 
it to the community. Oh the contrary, the effect 
of kind treatment and fbrbearavce on the genera- 
lity of the lower orders, begin? now to be suffi- 
ciently understood ; and when these are exactly 
proportioned to desert, we may easily coheeiv^ 
much greater the addition of benefit to society. 

Following this train of^thougbt, and observing 
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the encouragement of particular qualities to pro- 
Siote virtue already>-reconvmended,i I vfiis led to 
question the propriety of a sort of punishment ex-p 
perifnc;pd equally by. all tanks of people ; namely, 

0 

censure of faults; and to conceive that it, ought to 
exist in no other form than praise of excellencies. 

1 wquld ash$ how either the English constitution or 
(he interest of any Englishman, could suffer, if no 
vice were ever made the topic of scandal and abuse; 
but that people,*^ in stead of slandering the vicious 
(which seems to argue such spotless purity in them- 
selves), took occasion to double their attention to 
persons generally knowiv to have made more or 
less sacrifices tp duty ? AH the difference caused by 
such a plan would be a greater number of acts of 
kindness in the world, and its consequence the es- 
tablishment of a scale calculated to inform the judgr 
ments of tlwjse who want no father motive to act in 
a manner every becoming themselves. It is not 
by checking sentilhents of benevolence towards a 
prodigal son ; but by disproving a particular attach- 
ment to his worst ^qualities, that prodigality can be 
prevented. Inform his reason, by shewing more 
<:ountenance and admiration of opposite, unless 
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he has more good than bad ones, and the unU 
versa! passion 'will direct hin» another way^ Till 
then nature will be obeyed, and it is*almost caai' 
demning'him by an ex ppft facto law,'^o suppoit 
that he \vih act differently. The same reaaonirtg 
holds good of other faults, in what maimef to 
form^this scale,’ which would not dispute the ^s>' 
session of goodness, but only distinguish itS ’TariDud 
degrees, is the next consideration. The mOre excel* 
lence of every kind a person possessesj the greater 
claim he has for praise^ and favour; but to what 
character, considered singly, pught we^tp give the 
preference ? iSlow it may;be natural to prefer one, 
and politic to prefer anOthd^'. The custom of press- 
ing is adopted as politic by a free government, and 
many measures are forced upon us by the difficulty 
of conducting the affairs tff life. The compliment*, 
too, of marking out for veneration a particular de- 
scription of persons, need less cx£ite jealousy, if we 
reflect that the inhabitants of thti'Afps esteem idiots 

the favourites of heaven, and (nobly, 1 think, and 
» » 

generously^ shew respect to th^t helpless race uf 
men. I consider it in the manner I propose, as the 
only method of gradually curing that fever of the 
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mind, which is produced by an excessive longing 
for the reputation of active; virtue, and ^which has 
beat particularly epidemical during these last twenty 
yeam. Jn that time <he minds of our youth have 
been so much inflamed and agitated by ^he moral 
in fashion, co-operking with the revolutions 
of- states, that we are on all sides threatened^ with 
legislation, on the ruin of existing institutions, and 
have to tremble at the zeal of competitors for pre- 
sent or future gtbry, as patriots and philosophers. 
I now proceed to mention that character or collec- 
tion of qualities, which, (|enudated and separated 
from every thing extraneous, I conceive most po- 
litic, though not most Agreeable, to encourage by 

increased favour. Genuine merits of a stimulative 
« 

nature, the effect of which alone is sensible to or- 
dinary minds, more readily find their reward in the 
world { but the case is differeAt of a character with- 
out either fault dtj one hand, or pretence on the 
other, with a disposition equal to every sacrifice, 
but who, wanting powers and talents, has never 
founder created aq^ opportunity for strikiegexertion ; 
and though, both in public and private life, he is 
solely influcncedjty a sense of duty, yet transfers his 
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activity to the laws, .and by not opposing, becomes 
useful throygh .their me^ns. It should particularly,, 
be noticed, that in this character which,, sang'/y 
sidered, I should recommend as an object 
I suppose manners,' unintentionally repulsive and, 
unpleasant; for I have Stripped it of eveiy, thing 
that 's not its peculiar property. Its sensibility I 
suppose unseen and denied by the WQrld, from that . 

• - ■ tardiness jpf native, 

Wliich often leaves the history untold 
It did intend to do. * 

• • • 

A defect perhaps more* common than is generally 
allowed. It is necessafy tb make this distinction ; 
for supposing the addition <^fra<iticable manners, 
which give a claim ^o one degree more of encou> 
ragement, ail the difference is naturally made be-> 
tween liking and didiking. The chi^f difference, 
however, which ought to made, jS that of assorting 
or not assorting much with tlie cihracter ; for there 
is no moral obligation to make any part of our 
time pass disagreeably* Such* is the power o£ mer,p 
practicable manners, that it is natural for persons of 
serious dispositions, who are interestedly yet fairly 
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attracted by them^ to flatter tberaseives it is the 
virtuous part of a friend character th,ey admire, 
and to despise in others, as vain, all those honour- 
ably c^ime. of brilliant* yolloquial or other talents 
which contribute to the ornament of soc^ty. 
Friendship^indeed, levels all distinctions ; but smaller 
ones inclusive, estimating the man unbribed by 
any of his qualities. Though it may justly seek 
interested pleasure, and though a similarity of dis- 
position may reaWnabl / direct us in the choice of 
friends, suitably to Cicero’s treatise, yet to insist al- 
ways on union of sentiment, is not favourable to 
liberality. On the contrary, where friends are not 
of a wavering character, but can act against each 
other with steadiness^ and energy, their even taking 
different sides in politics, though attended with 
inconveniences, may have a conciliating influence 
upon party fpirit. 13ut the character 1 have de- 
scribed appears to me that, where friendship ought 
both to begin atid end; the present or expecUd 
possession of the qualities, which compose that 
character, seeming to justify us both in, .making and 
retaining friends. Every thing of pretence which 
i^gcod, as wisdom, generosity, courage in men 
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•nd beautjr in* wtutfen, is consistent witb, tboogb 
not necessary to it ; and eviiy thing' which is htid; 
as the placing those advantages or'cHhers aboife 

right and justice, is totaHjf utfcongeniafwitbiti* iThis * 

« • 

T&mejKeSoT passive virtue appears to me at this md- 
n^nt almost indispensable, as a means of reducing to 
thejr former calm and rational state, the minds of 
men, * 

“ Puff’d up with high conceits, engendering pride.” 

and whose faculties strained to the height** 
by the maddening cotuempiation of impracticable 
theories, call loudly .upon us to fiivour their re- 
pose. It is held th*at the Christian religion in- 
culcates active virtue; and lO.itdndisputably does: 
but I have found no reason to think active may 
not be considered as subordinate, and secondary 
to passive virtue. * Why it is not, 1 have in part 
considered already. In the cs^ of generosity, the 
immediate advantage derived’ *from it by indivi- 
duals, makes them comparatively insensible to the 
• • 

merit of ^nere probity ; whic(), till the World* is 
much more polished, will not obtain a just proportion 
of regard. Yet much may probably be done 1^ 
people’s permitting their imaginations to supply in 

D . 
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cohtipitfHl forbearance tbaft ituerest which is 
of itself pert^ved id useful transitory exertion. 
To an undepraved taste this muit be easier ; and, 
* a* I observed befote^ no channel of benevo- 
lence need be deserted to carry nutriment wbere it 
was Inquired ; but only nCw streams salutarily call- 
ed into being. The mechanism which produces 
them, will form an employment, and an employ- 
ment is frequently a pleasure. It may be as good 
a mode as any otlier of “dissipating ennui. But in 
whatever manner this scale, is formed, that which is 
allowed virtue should confer respect according to 
its quantity ; nor ou^t any. additional portion of it 
to fail of receiving additional praise. It is true, that 
the utmost degree of k diould not be most insisted 
upon in proposing an example, ai a smaller degree 
must appear more attainable, and encourage more 
persons to the «cndeavour of acquiring it. But the 
general principle of, Diogenes* appears to me in all 
cases good ; namely]* that greater rational strictness 
than is usually submitted to, should be atleast recom- 
in<«ded>by the mort^ist, in order to allow for the fail- 
ure of human weakness; as the note which proceed- 
from the leaderpf a roudcalband was the hipest, 
* See Brucker, tom. I, p. 868. 
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that the other nn&icians might not 'smk below thi 
proper key. llow it ii consistent to preferHOne det- 
gree of virtue as an example, and a superior deghip ^ 
upon the whole, it is to conceive. lo*Hkp 
inilhne^*in> a court of Justice"' the 'gi;eat siKsa b , 
lai]J upon what is sufficient .evidence of a Act, 
though the concurrence of two or more wtImesSea 
corroborates the proof. It may theie{bre'bd<adb 
visable to prefer the best, but pipise him nunt for 
so much merit as shews him only s<mewbat better 
than the generality. • > 

Having beep lately engaged in a- literary pursuit, 
unconnected with politi^ 'and morals, which has 
shewn to me, in another instance, 'the propriety di 
a scale of merit, resolutely forme'd and preserved, 
but not too rigorously insisted pn, I may plead m^ 
peculiar consistency in extenuation of any too sen- 
timental strain of writing. 1 have^been uniformly of 
opinion, that laws and rules we're too much consi- 
dered as severe judges, when they ought to be, and 
to appear, only wise counsellors. This scale of me- 
rit ought to be held close to tfveiy eye ; ^ut tha^ 
habitual censure, at least, which waits for neither 
wit, gaiety, nor feeling, ou^t te be distinguished 
D 2 
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hy no ear. When the fault is great) censure irri> 
fates its object, andi rendelrs odious th& virtuous 
imncipfes of its author t and when it is small, ob> 
jectton^ carried farther custom and conversa- 
tion require, shocks as unjust, and is tbe*most ad- 
verse of any thing to the formation of such a spale 
of merit as would improve the heart through the 
medium of the understanding. How often is one 
who, without meaning to introduce bad taste into 
manners, expresses himself, from a constitutional 
defect, with stiffness and formality, sneered at as a 
coxcomb ; in which <case %11 the deceit of studied 
affectation is attributed fb him ? On the contrary, 
the custom of blaming one quality by praising its 

f 

opposite, which is adopted in practice and conver- 
sation, deserves applause ; and, where not offensive 
by pointedness, may be carried to the length of re- 
warding ev^ p^icle of desert. For it is vanity, 
that either in mo^ls or literature, makes us speak 
contemptuously of abstract excellence. Unable, as 
we are, to be perfect^ we allow and encourage no 
^^er'idea of perfection than that to' which our 
wqwers and passions are adequate. It does not,how- 
iever, so much ctmeern us to be reputed without 
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fault, that we should not otherwise 'reli^ the esd- 
• • * * 

mation we are held in for doing merely as well M 
we can ?. Christian humility, as much u common 
•sense, forbids our boasting* of superior purity, and 
not 'subscribing to the jcfaaracter, as fer as it is 
deafly proved^ of our conduct, even though it 
should be an acknowledgment of inferiority to 
others. It it therefore unjustiRable, by stickling for 
much good opinion, to impi^ir the atandard of me- 
rit; or to he above looking up to perfection, as 
resolved to see it only on* a level with us. 

Justice has been a pretext for the commission of 
so many crimes, that it,'is at present a bugbear to 
moralists ; and the acknowledged merit of Christian 
patience and resignation may tend to alienate the 
mind still more from it, and make injury appear # 
the less unamiable, as^ means of exercising those 
virtues. But I believe justice is as often enjoined 
by the Scriptures as any firtuti; and it seems 
equitable, that as men have different habits and pre^ 
judices, no one system shoutd be preferred^ with^ 
that confidence which inspires a contempt of others* 
Revenge and extreme retaliation are the teeth and 
claws of justice: let them tib drawn^ and the worst 
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thm, cm be mid of it will be, that it is inoffeosive. 
Butthar vei^ cmifiecdoniwith it ought rather to be 
denied. If in the definition of iustice the idea of 
revenge is made tp^ap^dar incompatible with it, to ’ 
impute to the former the taimes of the bttefr would 
be impossible* ' . 

When I mention praise as a reward of good ac- 
liobs, I would not be supposed to esteem It a posi- 
tive good. It isf in my opinion, of the nature of a 
bond, which does not necessarily satisfy a just de- 
mand, but only manifests a title to property, and, in 
most cases, fenders it more secure. ^ But that which 
is sometimes .'given, particuTjirly when passive virtue 
iff its object, too frequently resembles a depreciated 
assignat, recmved'as equal to its nominal value. 
.The insult, added to injury, of saying that virtue is 
Us ovrq reward, and expecting therefore the object 
df praise to think himself overpaid by fine words, 
is like that of filling v%in proclamations with boasts 
of frivour conferred by acts of real tyranny. Yet 
are those (kserviog of praise, by an affectation of 
liberality, often among the first to express them- 
selves satisfied with its airy diet ; as if the greatest 
ambition of a nun shoOld be to resemble a came- 
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leon. ir, in^ead'of this, same.pemiw 'weit 
td strive moderately to acquire^ apd thfr'wnaiid 
chose to award, the gif^ of fortunj, or favour 
of individuals as. their fecc^peotce,. and < 

guard 'them from therhdium they 'excite, -aheir* 
situation, and of course the met^t which badeamedit, 
would become generally desirable.; But ‘a conman 
insight into human nature must discover to us, that 
when praise is coupled with an alienation of mind, 
produced by coldness, the more profusely it is be- 
stowed, the more it may shock its object, as given 
in lieu of essential services t in the same manner as 
it made the crow in the* htble look ally, by inducing 
it to drop its food. It is, hpwever, often difticult 
to know when the.due degree oTjustice is withheld ; 
Pope says well. 

How darcst thou’let one honest mar, be poor ? 

which indeed is exactly the sei^iment I would re- 
commend. But at this time, in particular, people will 
be too much disposed to suspect the motives of 

. . • I • • *• •• 

those, who cannot see the propriety or even justice 
of some act of generosity they are urged tq, and in 
consequence will think they faTrly may put the 
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faestionto Nipthinglikev^ise is more com- 

mon than to. imagine either- ^Government or in- 
dividuals to .have the choice of granting or with- 
bedding the reward due tto merit,^and to prefer the 
' tatter. But, before this inference is made fr&m the 
acts of either, we oUght to be perfectly sure they 
hafve Ibund no impediments they themselves regret 
tb die performance of what we desire. We do not 
etiough wait for 'unequivocal marks of neglect, 
before we testify discontent. When a favour, mani- 
festly easy to be granted, is declined, or when a large 
part of life passes without an opportunity for any 
being successfully sought^ ibare will be much more 
reason for a return of, complaint and opposition. 

If any one dislike the scale I yvish adopted, from 
an idea of its not discountenancing all regard to 
ourselves, and our own enjoyments, I shall observe 
that the spirit of excessive philanthropy, in fact, ap- 

I 

pears quite as muck conbected with selfishness ; only 
as a plain man considers self what the word imports, 
and mpkes his fellow-Creaturfis objects of his gene< 
rosity ; so the philandiropist, allowing only the 
happiness of others to be of consequence, is quite 
sufficiently generous to himself. All the difference 
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between them is, that the form^, in calling things by 
their proper names, manifests a regard .to truth and 
modesty t for nature will assert her rigljj^s; and^in* • 
*deed there would be a slngi^r absurdity in its * 
happening otherwise. Suppose .A B C D to repre- * 
sen^the humamrace, composed*of individuals, each 
of wliom confesses no other object nor desire but 
the well being of the rest. A, therefore, is quite 
indifferent to himself, but made lip of sympathy 
for £, C, and D. B likewise possessing the same 
principles, dreams of nothing but the prosperity of 
A, C, ahd D. O is nottiehind hand, but the inte- 
rests of A, B, and D engrocs his whole time and at- 
tention : and D acts with reciprocal disinterested- 
ness and benevolenpe towards A^ B, and C. When 
zeal is loudly professed, its inefficacy is a matter of* 
regret to more hearers ; and yet I cannot but be at 
a loss to find not only who is to receive benefit of 
persons so indifferent to theif owmwel&re i but, this 
being the fiict, and known to be so 1^ themselves, 
why they still continuer their ffuitless endeavoiprs tc^ 
confer it. I truly hope, that in the next century the 

Hutcheson jargon’’* will cease to disgust refleedng 

% • 

9 This was Gray’s expression^ (see Memoirs^ sect. iv. 
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nmds f % least, that it may W allowed in the 
voids of Popf^ that 

•-—^—Self-love btco^iQs, by force divine,' 

The scale tome1£ure other’s wants by thine. , 

f i \ ' *■ 

I can ea^ty conceive persons to feel acutel]^ for 
odien, not upon the selfish principle of the Epicu- 
rean sect; for we all have had reason to do so 
lately, for the unfortunate Irish victims : I can con 

r 

ceive too, that, after making up his mind, it will, on 
some occasions, be natural for a man to be ex- 
tremely ready to risk his* life, however great the 
danger; but 1 carniot Conceive that any person 
constantly considers himself only as excellent food 

r 

for powder, or has <00 more regard to his own hap- 

4 * 

lett, 2 .) who bO long ago felt that disgust which many now feeU 
at the modern* cant of philosophy. It may be said of him» as 
Sir Walter Raleigh ^ys of Pindar, that he was one of the 

c 

Wisest.** It is srntngft that Adam Smith should see affectation 
ID trading only for the sake of our country, and not in aiming 
only at the happiness of dthers, according to the system of his 
admired Hutcheson/ In order to steer exactly between this 
affectation, and too great avidity of gain, it might be well to 
consider the pursuifaof our iijterest as z favourite amusement ; 
not however of others, but ourselves. 
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piness than that *of iniects or reptilei» tnmljr 

because odr neighbour huly be considered as-hairjMg 

a separable interest from ourselves. Every person 

'feels pain somevibat more 

inflicted 'upon himself ^ 

ther;efore his expressing extcaosdinaiy .contempt for 

his Own pleasures, may be acknowledged absurd* 

even before it is proved so by his coittradtctory 

interestedness. i 

» 

The religious need not be seiiidalized at thi« 
species of scale, because k may appear regulated by 
a love of earthly enjoyiAents.* We do not object 
to a similar scale, less ^oaWuHy(indeed graduated, 
but which still exists; and a preference of which 
does not argue greater mildness.’ We are willing 
that a love of life, mid of course its pleasures, 
should operate to prevent flagrant crimes; and for 
this end are content that numbers annually should' 
expiate their transgressions at tU^ gallows. Besides 
superior mildness* this plan has the advantage of ex- 
tending its beneficial, influence to all ranks in the 
community* and to those part/of Buman coiwUict 
over which the law has no power. 

There is therefore no impropKe^ in confessing 


smti^iaidy, whfin ft is 
an bu neighbour; amd 
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that we retain the dispositions we were born with* 
and have a- relish for the favour and estebrn of the 
world. . It is only necessarythat we diould be inde- 
penaem of those ^dvar.tages» and never deviate, - 
for ^heir sake, from the true (ine of duty. Itis ever to 
be regretted that even the least ingratiating should 
have to look back upon a life disgraced not only by 
the want of very attached intimates, which would be 
natural, but by principled friends, who would, at 
least, never wht^y desert their interests. Should 
the judicious management vof esteem be ever relied 
upon to improve society, this will be prevented ; or 
when it has hai^)ened, be rtmedied. If, indeed, it 
is thought wrong to compose a copy of verses, trans- 
gressing poetical justice, should it not also, to pro- 
duce the great poem of life in like manner defective. 
‘There is no reason in one c^se, which is not per- 
ceivable in tfie other, why a virtuous course of con- 
duct should not bp*encouraged by making it appear 
favoured by the Deity. True disinterestedness in a 
man’s actions is general, but not universal. He 
sliould be abfe to*i(nake every sacrifice,* but should 
ucept such enjoyments and advantages from those 
^does make, hf by their nature are calculated 
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to attna' attendant and represent him as an exam^ 
of merit -Successful', of, at least, not'imfomunaae. 
Itis to Ue'wuhed no ruling pridiion may direct his 
xhoice to other enjoymedts and advantages;* wBich 
mi^ add to the numheij^ of unedifying. reverse^ of 
fortune, and undeserved successes, in die<wofid. If 
any person value himself for leniency^'in despising 
this tacit use of a scale of merit, vftikh 'wiH be the 


more eiFectual,as it is more natiHal apd less invidious, 

t 

I again desire him to recollect that he now resorts 


to the bolter. It is very true, that the Christian re- 
ligion enjoins psuience under afflicdon ; but is it ex- 
traordinarily prudent to*irf^tute perpetual trisds of 
it, which only muldply examples of virtue by dis* 
couraging from the pursuit of k ?’ A man’s whole 
life ought to be considered together, in order to es-^ 
timate him ; otherwisp a proof of virtue is a mere 
proof of mental or constitution^ powers, exerted 
on the spur of the occasion. ']^re are peculbr 
riight weaknesses iii most men, which are so natural, 

that very likely their virtues ase partly owing to die 

• ^ 

public’s indulgence of them. PerJbns fond of cross- 


ing the man who least deserves it, with a view of 
rendering his life more ofu probitlon, need to be 
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ttfMMi thoir guard} lest piVpenutjr should de- 
gep a rtc into a dq^iaWd ioS« of seeing virtue abas* 
ed} and vice triumphant. On the cohtiany> how do 
we &BdW} dat for ^ihrson pf rare virtue} with-. 
ou( other recommaidatioijS} whom we particulhrly 
favour} we may not ultimately save one> unknown 
to us, from the gallows? This condua'too is the 
more glorious ftnd .truly moral} as virtue never 
forces from lis its just reward} but vice often de- 
grades, by bullying us out of what it has no right 
to. People profess too much to be careless of what 
is said of diem, and hy le^dng the world talk, as the 
expression is, imprudend^ inure the mind to censure; 
though it may be very possible for a person, care- 

i 

less of the censure*of all, except a few, to attach so 

I 

great a value to their esteem, as to sacrifice to it that 
Wordi,for which esteem is properly given. But it is not 
for thetnselvVs but the world at lai^e, that they should 
cherish a love of tstecm, and by consequently <hs- 
couraging the obstreperous clamours of censure, 
permit mankind to attend ta the distinctions of qua- 
*lities and chkraclhrs. Censure directed against the 
spirit of censure, is laudable, for the same reason 
that at other t^Ks it deserves disapprobation. It is 
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tbenk a negation cff’tiiMfiiMrk ot tlmt H •4iiefi> 
tion dfmeiit; aMl«ceHds<to 
it perpetually B(ifitlilU>«o of 

ing. wiUK the popQp' dP mo^t eiden 

thou;^ itsiwattnth‘bettis^s^‘iiidigm^i»M t^baunii^, 
it wiliai^ar momOtttaiy, and n(|t'ior'lhatt’luibhttal 
sort w'Ijich characteiizormodem pidlaadan;^. The 
contemplation of the glOomy dbje^ts of 'eeitturct 
at such timesj wiU retetnble the vlrtir^'oF an 'un* 
wholesome and unsightly swamp, half- V^ed nfidi 
misis, and overshadowed vfith cloAds; ‘tvhiib|>«hile 
something passes tbove ititdresttRg ito us^ >ik have no 
objection to look'upont ' bull ivhen- that ia oder, 
immediately turn, and afierarknis constant^ keep 
our eyes in preference ttpon a past Of' the country 
where k has cleared up, and which banishesifiscod- 
tent and^su^icion by an enchanting comfe^atjoW' of 
all the Fair varieties of nature. MyCensori^'howeVer, 
has chiefly had censure in view. ,1 do nohday,' its simi' 
lar object has always beennlikeobjecridMable. These 
whose business it is to blame or ppise, kre'obliged to 
express their real sentiments 2 nnd when I hate wmten * 
in opposision to thcm^ it has been generally WHh'k'view 
of continuing what 1 tfaougbwausefld^dnlrtii^evsy. 
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Upon the whoIC) I am oToj^aiii) tliat it would bt 
serviceable^ to maf)|Und tOtdetennine that, as health, 
a contentfed di^pod^t^n, and the means of subastence, 
ais a*full half t^^ewry’^son of happiness, and render 
envy absurd; so'\hat no very Uncommon character 
I'bave described, ^lossessing every degree of abiliues, 
thou^ trften under-rated when it pt^sses the Jowest, 
has a fuU half, |s such, of every sort of human merit. 
This would put an aid to the vanity that makes out- 
rageous distinctions baween different minds, at the 
same time that justice wpuld be done to all epdow- 
molts. But because this character has apriority of 
claim to esteem, itdoes ro( follow thatitsliould possess 
proportionate reward ; and that active virtue and u- 
loits should not rqcAive more. This is very consistent 
with die scale; for what is giVen is a bare satisfac- 
titm for dieir services. If to turn whose prodigality 
is his strikiiig quali^, unusual generosity can be due, 
because opposition to the benevoloit dictates of na> 
tuie is wrong, surely to him who is distinguished by 
useful and honour^le exertions, whatever can be 
‘ re atona b ly expected ou^t to be readily offered. The 
supah monuments which are erected in honour of 
great foen les^ to be considered as raised on 
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diclr account, than our own : Jbr tlraiy^ part of oar 
object is to show gratitude ^et^wl^at is daefiy 

understand- 



intended is to make clear t^ 

'ng the nature of every ex(±llenp^^ in order to direct ^ 
!is\ncr^ to the iihprovtanent of our country, and of ’ 
mankind ; and.in order to besphak the fkvour of the 
unenterprizing towards its efforts, being more for 
the interest of none than themself. For the ex- 
pectations of talents and exertion 'resemble dtose of 
extreme hunger ; which dues not necessarily call for 
attachment in those who|[can satisfy it ; yet they de- 

§ % ' 4 ' 

scrt'c tJfic appellation of silly coxcombs who dday to 
do so, from a singular idea of fitness and propriety, and 
with a view of observing the pt^pence discernible in the 
physiognomy of th^ suffering person. Passive vigtue, 
then^rc, or forbearance, ought periiaps to be sots' 
rished, as the root from whence active^viitue and all 
exertion would best spring. T^oo much professed 
respect to talents, for instsihee, aby supplying them 
with favour to promote their interests, takes away all 
tempution to exert themselves usefully to society. 
They ought only to insist on not being calumniated 
by ranking in a proscription with criniesi, and not 
having that career shut upon them which was opened 
hy the hand of God. I Ijave ever held that to op- 
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poise one iiKn^ syst^^to another, vrithjin the bounds 
of moderatioD, dju^» be serviceable by preventing 
an a^qi:^cepce^nAhp corruptions of either; but it 
will be lemembefcX,! have at present a particular' 
object, in pursping which I'Consider myself as uot 
having forfeited my title to the motto of mekcy 
JUSTICE, which lias stood under the arms of Penn- 
sylvania during ^ s provincial state, and for the space 
of a century; and which I would willingly have a 
right to consider, both in a literal and figurative 

sense, to be:90‘ 

V. The siipposed fondness of the present French 
for our naticm is nextito be considered : fur though 
the liesent year wfll have undcceisjed many for a time, 
who: thought them destined to be our eternal admi- 
rers, it may ppt be ^g b^ore.-such persons relapse 
into their former' prejitdices. But allowing that 
while the French are «fil^btened by republicanism, 
they may think- jusdy enough to continue in sincere 
amity w>di us, let us only reffect upon the force of 
example and the instab^y of human affairs. There 
aire certainly many of die Aristocratic faction even 

t, 

in France^ and the French armies are spread over 
a wide extent of country, and living among p e upl 
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e&tecmcd the>most superstitiji^yof ^dlbpe. S'^pose 
itiat in«a spirit of kindness to^nii pfeSent eneoiies 
wc had disarmed, and thaf the u^wrtv/haU inflaenee* 
oj^prie&ts and nobles had operd^ a change in thdr 
principles, while we remained unprepared against the 
coq^equences. Or, above all, smppose the Pope ^ 
Rome were to cross them flyinfl from his ancient 
dominions, and, like a comet, to^^hake Babylonish 
(ontamination from his ffaming robe; they who 
wcie just now so fille^ with sentimfints of pure 
benevolence, that they ^oulc^ not tolentft any thing 
wiong in countries .tlje* least connected with their 
own, would suddenly *be inspired with an interest- 
edness ever attached to old *systems. How dread* 
All then would bh the consequence! we min^t be 
ruled by the iron sceptre of a feudal ^ant, arid 
Astrea, driven from France and the Continent, where 
hei presence is now bailed so rapturously^ would be 
unable even to sculk in Britain m the cells of a Cor* 
icsponding Society. 

• 

VI. All arguments do not appear to me exhausted 
in favour of Church EstahJidimcqt*; and as they have 
been so much the butt of the enemies of Oovemment, 
owing to an idea of an alliance with superstition, I 
E 9 
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bMVe wondeieA'at it. If we cain picture to ourselves 
that horrid statfe things, which would be exhibited 
‘^by a eountry widiht^ religion, yet even then an order 
similar to the clergy will appear most strictly consr*- 
nant*to reason, or rather to 'consistent ilrenzy. 'In 
every country, the care of its archives, the superin- 
tendance of educ;^\on, or the cultivation of the sci- 
ence, of mwalityf and attention to its interests, arc 
matters of peculiar moihent, from their senous na- 
ture. Objects, therefore, of diis sort, even alone, 
having a character very different from more general 
ones, may naturally prompt a nadon to confer separate 
dignity on persons whose 'business it is to promote 
them. Importance rather claims distinction than 
disregard; and every argument, “but the more ab- 
^Eruse ones drawn from theoJfOgy, justiBes tliis mode 
of conferring Ct, upon generid f^ciples, and consis- 
tent with the just idtimate views of the wildest sec- 
taries. Whoever ackiidg||giges the importance of 
such serious concerns, think, especially in new 
ccuntriCs, too much^ defence shewn then, but must 
applaud the circumstatMilMff shewing them some de- 
ference in the ion^don ^ a church establishment, 
and see besides that one sect is intended as much to 
benefit from Us principle' as anotbei. 
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There is something very dignified in the cucum* 
stance of pei^ons whsse bu&ess|j^fs to he vened 
\n mofality, forming a part of.tha s^te^ in oaderi 
as other members give *t|^ii^ opi|TOn? upon the lavr 
the ‘land, to shew ^ow thS[t is regulated the^ 
law of Cod; fur religion includes morality, laid 
may be considered as the comprdhenuve moral code 
both of believers and unbelievers ;1 which latter, if they 
had their will, would esublish, ipany of them, too 
narrow and exclusive a system. These persons, in 


our House of Lords,, properly 'observe a decent 
silence tipon common ^ue^ns, where nothing mi- 
litates against justice or feligion; but in the tostrary 
case, express a disapprobation, which is the more 
emphatic, from this rare delivery’of their sentiments. 
It is thus that the law in Britain flows purer from 
its source, and its^ hmling rills .must be the less 
mingled with any thing noxious, because those who 
are best acquainted with^the* poisonous plants of 
vice, arc posted where dwtf'grow, to eradicate them, 
instead of being forbjd to attend the stream beyond 
stations \fbere a tedhous pfoom wttuld sc£rcd>^\d* 
feet a purification of its titeUid waters. 

To my assertion, that from thia'taodtfiof reasoning 
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all'tects may be esteemed interested In the church esta- 
b}iijiineM,ie may'ke objected, thait every 'sect'does not 
imjoy the priviieKS it confers on our clergy* Bu^ 
1 skniJar'inferlincc^ay be "drawn from partial re- 
.jnresentatitm in parliament, which I shall nex.*. coi^- 
skier. The metaphysical politician might form such 
an idea' as this of | he Constitution perfected, lie 
might suppose a hmg, lords (including bishops) and 
commons, who m\^ht belong to any sect, and the 
latter of whom should be chosen according to a re- 
gular proportion of constitueiits and representatives. 
The bishops in this case would be paniy what they 
arenovf, and partfy tfi€ererft.' They would, on the 
one band, be possessed of that degree of apparent 
power, <iidKh Britiib prietits now safely possess, and 

(I 

which, wkh singulai^ and striking propriety, aims at 
giving etiSpet to morali^’i din^the other hand, that 


power woi^ biridiared so^fe^i^'^atify the imagina- 
tions of the fancifid;^'VC^kilpi^ not now, any more than 
that which is ei^oeped bj^|i|^b^bers of parliament. 
For, as I have f| ikjt- t > ^ -d<l^t||psdtution in church 
stot^'is -sam% rational 

pi&di^, diou^ a ditfpllle between thlm would 

aiguments, how- 
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ever, do not 6oiivin(^ persons of the £i^« 

land, and ^ould be constdetedj^epsMtelj^ NXxiill 
\£olingbroke’s Dissertation on Patties is an el<ii]neitt 
work on the side of 0|^1itiQjr^ which mi^ wen 
^ow ^em to favour ^the satoe cause. In spite 

those theoretical, unfounded siatemaua whit^ are the 

* • 

character of such works, it miglt he read to ad van-, 
tagc, as well as with pleasure^ atntnes when the c;on* 
stitution is really in danger Iroii^nfiuaace nr prero- 
gative ; though the good efiect it produced upon our 
reason, or ratH^condi^t, would take place through 
the medium of our pa8sions^ HeHethis ^eaks of the 
character of the philosopbo’, as one desenmg encou- 

» a 

ragement in a state, but I think he has nett a just idea . 
of that character. I con^u. Lord Bolio^roke as 
a brilliant, and flelvetius as an ^utet both 

being employed to {dace' thecMies in a fascinating 
point of view; bitt XNcanBOt 'ttdnAO^Iet^ »-dther 
that Newtonian fbilo^ 

sopber to keep alw«|i!iii|^|liM tt) fnne^ in his 
schemes of public >'• 

of the tipster at that- ibr'Wiia- 

cing the power < 
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to tfatt separation of churdi and s6ite, which is or- 
daaned by die ^h^ch- to uktf place SI over the 
world) and of 00011116 in this obsequious Island, that^ 

^ ^ ins&e# the Yolib||^ng o\>fervation ; Some men 
. jdiere' we; the pests of society. .1 think them, who prf- 
tend a great regard to .religion in general, but who 
) take every opportunity of decluming publicly against 
that system of idirabn, or, at least, against that church 
estabbsbment, whi^ is received in Britain." 

V-U* Beraons.are never w^ntkig whom the liberty 
pf die country . permits and encourages to propose al- 
terations in de^rveroaKnt. The fancy of some one is 
everfinmdspkiakigiiliie i^ular cobweb of equal repre- 
sentationifablfaatif it is swept away, we perceive still 

> The creature’s at bis dirty work again. 

'I t- 

At rendering admi 

rationnir it and in no case has 

scyhip,.^d^^ late unfortunate au- 

the Ihc privileges she 

Wgtd4^j^9^i^|^| |i|^ 'i»re What even 

it, when aitarchyhas 
^ *» tlWfPlWhf I . and she may of 
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course be instancited as carrying this tihie 

greatest extrdmc. The fair &x, #eot^ 

liect, that many of the ablest men m this countr^^^ate^ 
not in circumstances to plb|sew*s o^mainprifil^eshi^^^ 
{^^uld/*]aim^ the right, pamdy* of electing leprespit^.^ 
lives, and yet consider themselves as Itltle degraded^ 
and as much truly represented, al any persons in it; 
That want of a just distinction b^een the abuse of 
a system, which is decried, and|thai system Hsei^ 
though constantly perceived in die dieories of mo- 
dern innovatolSJ is no ^here, I belk^e^ 

as in this book. It exhibits "an occasional ferOc df 

<• 

reason, with a generaf jud^ertl 
and defective. Surely, one igntan^MK of the ‘ctlsfilMii* 
of England, who were to read mai^ reflecitiW^h'ii^ 
w'ould be inclined to suppose, th|i| 
this country, insteadjof leatfing Kvea to the fall »s ra- 
tional as the men, had so 


that they might possibl^'^SMS ai'dblls, ta'’hfe 
dressed for the amuseis^Ht^f thil^hi^ Aoy'^tdlt 
superiority of the ra«le ineam oll«i- 

:;ly matnt^ed. The' % 


nate 


men difF^ rather in 'M 

pow'er^/i he natural' 4flSsS(d^ SF fit 
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strength of ffame ilnd constitution may not have con- 
nsted with that c<^tinuity of eicertion, that power of 
abstracuon, and ^iiat hardiness of character, whici 
enable Ua to project great yorks in literature, to fonn 
^aystents of philosophy, and to be equal to the perp • 
tual harassing calls of various business. I'he want 
of a certain pliab^ty of temper, and certain graces 
of mind and imsy^inatibn peculiar to the fair sex, 
must render men ess fit for the attainment of parti- 
cular ends, and for giving the utmost attractions to 
some sorts of composition, ^nd to society. Both dis- 
cover luSdent intuituve judgment, and occasional 
resolution, to fill the throne with glory ; sufficient 
agulhcadon to business, to be materially useful in 
dm a$urs of life, and a sufBcicnt capacity 

elegant stqiiies, and the careless effusions of 

a 

fancy, to becotne, in the highest degree, ornaments 

of every human pur* 
Miljilt^they apfiettr nature having designed 

theUGi^ be each otber’a helpmates and companions; 

and 

consia».cnt-with quiet, 
aa it4lPlii!f die*«|fi|ftiif8 proper for thenitare such as 
aremadfl^dl^ strength o^Jabour. 
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Mrs. Wollstonecraft denies even the quality oFintiu 
desty to be more pccuHarly thexhtlracterof heraex 
tlran ours. A rational ease is not tube objected to; ^ 
• but, though there^are exceptions to all rules, yett bur •• 
in?ljds arb not so governed by prescription, asashe 
scegis to supppse, in prejudice against immodesty 
in the female sex. Their voice a|id features must 
ever remain a contrast naturally rcArolting to abois> 
terous forward comportment ; andf were her wishes 
realized ; were women to be seen screaming deela* 
mation in a legislative |issembly, oaridtinUng'llie 
bustingif, with features dlstortbd by party spblk, we 
should be reminded bf‘t£p beaatifiil coutitClMlMe^ 
and snaky ringlets of a Medusa. HerBchoo4 whieli 
would prepare them for tfaese*untmuiil' l M Wp » y * 
ments, by educating boys astld |prlsil9geth(9r, 
be but little admired for the nauculine aentiments 
it inspired equally into borit lNlba|toe|MaMMlt»r 
of the talent of caricaturt iMl|^t*|lBe tbdhr querrdl 
i n a ridiculous point of vieHr^ wictuiAl^ Rineaeilt' 
a pugilistic combat 
as sufficiently descriptive t)f 
nary. But/^here so much ia let^qiind to IbetMley to 
obtain small a progress id 
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surely the projected alterations mu^t hardly be deemed 
worth while. 

VIII. The very usual complaint of the partial 
diiFjsion of knowledge is hardly reconcilcabb to the 
professed and apparent views of those who make it. 
If their true objilct be not to bring back that igno- 
rance which forfhally brutalized the earth, I would 
recoimiiend quit^an opposite plan to what they pro- 
fMwelbrthe«alargement of the human mind, and 
recollection that since Bacon’s time 
wise thMcpy really favohrahld to the increase cf know- 
” ledgCi- tMMe for diat very re<M!on been the more t au- 
)||||M^a|id feaijiid of the doctrines of those w ho pre- 
teill||f|}il|lllj^ Such too as depositc within 

4>Cildl)d a UWilerato portion at once, in order to ac- 
quire {gradual conupteae^ wil) render it a receptacle 
of aKici|^,4El|fM«, dnuaucfa as by a ponderous ill-du 
DMted mass fou^ it immediately off its balance. 

pmuuluare a^jj^cable at the present time both 
^dlopdtMiiktoi q uM t ui i eda cated paty of society. 

A» 10 Ac feoquent discussion of impor- 

^ qnaUpniiiiip been recomroendea 1 confess 
mys^^^Uiil^s df.the vduost encouragement of the 
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philosophqr sp(M:uIating^ in iijs • cloigpc, within ra- 
tic^al bpunds, for the instructicm the world. I 
have looked with reverence towards the tacrec^ch9m-> 
bc^pver Ac entrance at Trinity. CoU^, 

* t 

» Where. Newton sate and thom^* 

But 1 own, from di^utations oti artides of faith 
and similar topics at meals, or on occasions, I 
see nothing more naturally to be expected, AiA e ith er 
cplccn, vanity, j^gwkrss, or impiety. I know 
u hat strained analogy, oi^ forced infinnlsi^dt' 
by their means the mind cap be perceived pIbgRMMrte 
raAcr than retrograde? *Peifiaps, because Md Mujff' 
beasts lashes himself into fuiyiiwith kh'tsdi, < h iafl E il >te 
ibe lord of the creation caattalk i«mad£kmh*«riMiiMn 
over liis cups ? We may qonsider ’Aifaasaon ttr'flfb 
smoke of science, trodbleSomfr oSte, it is not 
made to cheer, by its perfome^ thcjljuiet syg^oskim dS 
friendship ; but much more !ban ttoublesome, when 
it takes Ae nature of Aat which baa .«f brie bom 
spreaAiig ; .at sik:h a tibe it i^u^ ^kofces «nd|M|i> 
^ns. The vaiiegated wing of soatmgfgwdito) OM) the 
snowy pl<’.^cs of virtue have freipM{dy hcth nnaMe 
to 'airy' Aem through the loatfasone IM^Ilhic v». 
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pouTt In .the* formidable .recoil where its eruptiom 
have tbeen< witnissed, and it has reached them, th.*y 
have been too lately brought down from their “ pride 
of place,'’ apd beheld- palpitating and agonizing on 
thergronnd. ' 

As to the sittondj the lower orders of society, wc 
lhay ronark a difference in the mode of communi. 
cadng and recei^g knowledge; for it is not from a 
series dfconfoniiding arguments that the mischief here 
but frmn the result of thfe^C.' 'Arguments in dc- 
|iropBsition% which^as they affirm generally, 
itl^^^^^atewrir ample ideas the framer chooses to 
' his own purposes. Such truisms kindle 

^ die ignorant, unobstructed by the 
jmitiietidori of rime oittbought; -to do which effeem- 
k> is <»rijKrie!Bred ^at habits of receiving infoi-- 
matkm- fren||ibo^i^ risndd be Encouraged among the 
l&bdui^l’pbrir. be true, that in an opulent 

-’d^Untry, tradu^ -iHd employments are naturally kept 
•aible' disiiifi:t -wd s^ran^ there will appear, to die 
^rribbn^wbyiilCtffi^ the poorer 

sbrt 'sroiiriii and properly be disinclined to 

die liter^re, riKiugh it should be 

ib ixritrerccHmtries. Besides, in sucli a com- 
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p}icated system, more confusion would be occasioned 
by^a trifling disarrangeiAent. 1 wisj), however, the 
po^r themselves to answer, as I t^ink they often 
Would, any person^who should ridicule them as igno> 
rant,* and strive to shame |hem into a loss of time i)y 
reading. They ipight say, However we want learn- 
ing, }fet we dp not want sense to devour du^ as well 
as you ; and therefore we benefit from your studies^ 
in what is of most concern, as muctj as you do : few 
^y'e are guided by y 0 |^ rather because you know:;, and 
can toll us what is ri^t, (hjn because you do it. 
wish us the enjoyments pPlitcraturc,a.syou4»llrijem. 
—Health, .a goixl conscjenc^, our interests, and ouc 
families, which you begin now to pay atteimoa.,to,aie 
quite sufficient bodi^ to employ *31^. to content us; 
while we are persuaded, diat by our. coveting moie, 
knowledge we shall dc^ no good to any one. For of 
this we have a daily proof.-— The farmers for whom 
we plough and reap, employ us*,constamly in that 
manner, and employ themselves constaody in over- 


looking their farms, and^aking note of tbeir.ou^in^ 
and profits. * Now, were we botlf to be equally em- 
ployed in tliese two ways, the. harvest would never 
more bj^plentiful ; for we sltould fidefthau our-sutempt 



to do evoty thing, made us incapable of doing any 
thing well. So it must be v^th all other persons in 
the couimy. Were the authors and statesmen we 
hear oi’ to -spend half their time in managing farms, of 
we?;e our masters to think and talk as much afiout 
politics or history as'-the cultivation of their land, we 
should neidter illn able to resist our enemies^ nor 
would the country be so rich as to make it much 
worth while. Ftlif exertions are made by 

$ 3 ^ Ei^iislmian, we partake o{j4he advantage and 
gloiy, .as hk countrymen, no less than you. We 
we 41 efla|»rked in the same bottom. When wc 
kave our work to pay ajshOrt visit to some friend in 
town, and there spe monuments of good English- 
men ia Westminster Abbey, we ^ed the right we have 
fit boart of them, whatever they excelled in. It na- 
turally gives us fdeamre to contemplate die features 
of die brave offiaers who have fallen to keep our 
country independent, itnd of course preserve our 
CoostitudoH. You may perhaps consider us as not 
^viai^ a coiamon interest wi^ the rich, in the ad- 
Consdtution ; but we know very well 
diat Ctmstntunm U more favemraUe to the poor than 
tnbo: form 4* government, and therefore that the 
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statesman • plans,* ainil the general fights tihder it,‘ as 

much for tfieir*caase'ais'.fais o\^/vtfiah:ver those uh*' 
1 ' * 

candid pcl>ple say; wHo cannot/likd us, ’be just ib>- 
fll men. 'You probably mSy Suppose, "that because 
w2*areaK) scholar's, We have no rtrason to admire 
those scholars whose tnomimentT We s6e. ' We can- 
not be ranked with them as schola:b, but perhaps we 
are more justly ranked with them than you • for’ 
both of us equally have been persons attending to 
our business in different ways, and hot puzzling our 
heads with thatfSaf others ; and by these means lent 
a helping hand to the state, and found it was from 
what we, arid not' the’ political idlers did, that Eng- 
land was respected, and reckoned everyday a greater 
nation.” * ^ • 

May it not be fairly doubted, whether persons 
striving thus to delude with information the minds 
of the lower orders of society, at all wish they 
should produce those fruits^ which its nature is cal- 
culated to hasten, and for which they profess to cul- 
tivate them ? I am neither, for forcing people at 
present to\)erplex themselves vrith more knowledge 
than they would find useful and agreeable, nor for 
having any bounds recommended, at some future 

F 
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convenient !t0| the ac^aisi^on of . it. As the 
doctrine of the Rights of i^an, according to the 
modem interpre^tion of the term, was a few years 
ajgo^pppved of and. admired, though it is now de- 
spised and execrated by the poorest peasant in the 
land ; so all the dan^rous doctrines which may be. 
broached by demagogues, thou^ they would be 
alarming at present, yet if they are guarded against 
till improved habjts and experience prepare mankind 
to see the fallacy of the arguments on which they are 
founded, will then cease to be of apprehen- 

sion to the good citizen. ^ A boundless f[ood of 
knowledge may, in that remote situation, regularly 
be relied upon, to brood' over every mind, and to 
ripen every harvest of human excellence. 

IX. A very humorous dialogue might perhaps 
be written between a citizen this country, going 
to fraternize with'ispme French prisoners, where he 
could have access to any, and some one of them 
who had been forced to serv^ in the present war, 
bv a requiisitioji, contrary to bis principles. They 
might both begin with ardent declamations against 
war in general, f nd iu dmadful evils. By and by. 



when the catalogyq of them had been gpne.through, 
and not 9 nly.confinned theiy in their opinions, but 
prompted them to vent their indigjiation against the 
persons they ascribed t^esn u>, the gi^nd d^scqvery * 
'^:4ght b,e made»« Both having joined to execrate*’ 
the political enemies ‘of eachi without knotlring 
tb^, some ificonsistency might produce an expla- 
nation ^ and the -following conversation pass: — 1 
do not understand you; we agreed, I think, that 
the British Ministry were the autnprs of these cala- 
mities.” “ r j I said it was the French Direcr 
tory ?”^ " The French Directory 1 w^t, are you an 
Aristocrat ?” Ycsi to J)c sure ; and you are, are* 
you not ?” “ Who, 1 ? you know the Aristocrats 
arc fond of war?” “ No; it? is tjie Democrats, you 
know, who are fond of war.”— Thus would these 
enthusiasts perceive, at length, the folly of dealing 
in generals, and lik*e CEdipus, tremble at the des- 
tiny to which they had devoted Themselves for their 

• 

own actions. 

But it is not by the philanthropic maxims of a 
• * 

solitary igdividual, but by the gradual progress of 
the civilized world, in philosophy and. political eco- 
nomy, impressing them jrithan idea of their interest 
F 2 
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in honourabk peace, that the spirit of war can ever 
be desirably abated. I* do not, with some,, think we 
should war perpetual i nor do I give..up all 
h6p« of witnessing an approach ■ to such an im- 
provement as I have hinted r but deither can I d's* 
tinctly see hotVj while human passions act' as little 
under control, asf they at present do ; we should 
lay aside its shield, however we are loath to draw 
its sword. The peaceful readiness to oppose ag- 
gression, is worth more ‘than all the triumphs of va- 
lour; and that'state of things, oftR^cwo, where the 
foriner eicists alone, by mu,ch the most desirable 
and truly glorious. But a certain balance of prin- 
ciples^ by which every sykem is kept vigorous, and 
its corruptions obviatdd, ou^t, in this case, equally 
to be 'preserved. It seems as if piety would suggest 
this distinction between the great Cause of all, and 
the immediate and visible onefs of what we see ; that 
the pure intelligence of the former characteristically 
acts according to its all-sufficiency, and without 
seeming at war with itself; but the improvident 
energy &f the lattec requires some auxiliary prin- 
ciple of opposition to urge different forces in an 
intermediate direction. Man, therefore, endowed 
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with a consciousndis of his own weakness^oughtj in 
pipus humility* as well is right reason, to adhere to 
thhf ord^r of things. He sees that the universe is 
\ipheld by the principles* of action and re-lction; 
ancfthab there are opposite virtues and vices, whiph, 
by ^he tendency of our natute"^to the pursuit of 
happiness, prevent each other’s corruptions, or 
check each other’s excesses. He sees too that prac- 
ticable liberty in states is a^provdd of by all wise 
men : though it diffuses power among many persons, 
endeavouring fb govern each according to his own 
fallible wile of right. Why then, if he is so tender of 
the independence of indi^duals, should be be care- 
less of that of states, which are composed of mil- 
lions of those very individuals;* especially as, if 
one nation overpowers the rest, there is no redress^ 
to be had on earth, a^ there is when the members of 
a single community are enslaved? WBy should he 
prefer the principle of destructioh to that of preser- 
vation ? or why wish one form of government to 
be violently established all over the world, with*a 
contemptudus disregard of the ‘lighls of wise per- 
sons attached to different ones; and not rather, 
with a spirit of true liberty and tdleration, permit 
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Monarchy and 'Republicanism tdjustle against each 
other, till a lasting, splendour issues from Iheir colli- 
sion? for demonstrative science rises clear a^id 

beautiful, asYrom the waVes, amidst the temperate^ 

« 

conflicts of human opinion,, and tends to harmoitize 
earth, air, and 5ea,‘^d all that they contain, vritb her 
fascinating assuasive glance. 

I must own, that as often as I have reflected upon 
the system of ifhiversal philanthropy, and citizen- 
ship of the world, imagined by the French philoso- 
phers, so often have I concluded tlTSt, with the ex- 
ception of its noxious principles, it was no other 
than the old fashioned system of the balance of 
power ; and that in forming it with the precise cha- 

O 

racter it now has, they built Chalcedon with the 
shore of Byzantium before their eyes. The most 
glorious time for England wa$that of William III. 
in this respect, that he may be considered not as 
“ a man sent for' from Holland,”* to govern us, 
but as one deputed by the whole human race to 
support the republic of Europe, by directing against 
the countries m rebellion to it, the force of one of 
which he was not a native. Alfred, in laying the 
* ' • Righfs of Man. 
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foundations ofvujr government, and in forming our 

fleet, though the first 9.f menf was a mere precursor 
• 

King William, whose example ‘We have >till 
^ now judged it politic to follow. To persevere in* 
this conduct mtiSt be ever our greatest praise. The** 
proudest emperor, who wishestvrell to the govern- 
mept and navy of England, whentheir power is no 
greater, may unreasonably be entitled an enemy of 
liberty, and the most democratic enthusiast, wishing 
their destruction, is a slave^t heart. Where liberty 
is really prized, it will not be hazarded by being put 
under the protection of a single nation. This is not 
liberty in the* old stylet Milton would pot have * 
entrusted the sacred deposite to those among 
whom, 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with ^finite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the^highest pitch 
Of triumph ; to be styk^great conquerors. 

Patrons of mankind. — 

Destroyers, rightlier call’d, and plagues of men :♦ 

* . • * • 

« Part Lost, b. ii. ver# 691, et stq. 
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or who , 

' ' . > > > (1 f 

Rob and spoil, burn*, ilaughtw, and cnSlavc* 

Peaeiahle naUomy neighbouring or remote. 

■-r I > . — 9 ^ — •-fFfjo have behind 
Nothing but ruin, whoresee'er they rofue, ^ 
jtnd all the Nourishing tuorls hf peace destroy ; 

Then swell wUhpriie^ and must be titled gods, 

Great benefactor s of mankind, deliverers, * 

Without appreJ^ving of Milton’s political princi'. 
pies, I am persuaded he cannot l^e looked upon as 
favourable to a scheme of enslaving' the world by 
metaphysics, though hte has“becn enlisted by a sort 
of French requisition, on 'thp side of the French, 
in the present contest. ^ 

Thus the rivalship of the two nations may not 
be pronounced either so unreasonable or so un- 
christian, as has been supposed. To me there ap- 
pears something w.rong in our being ready to ac- 
knowledge that, for purposes of public utility, the 
different parts of our government should check and 

balance each other, and become objects of jea,> 
' ' ' *. 

* Par. Reg, b, iii* ver. 75, et seq. 
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lousy to diiTer^nt^ ranks in the state, and yet not 
bearing to he^r a syllable of gny thing but union of 
sfentiments between our C 9 untry and*a foreign one. 
sVely wc ought not to ^lewjess goo4 will (o t]iose * 
'^ith whom we are more conpected ! Nay, if we*^ 
hold the slightest rivalsfiip between nations illib£ral^ 
cad we be sincere in wishing the different orders 
within any to balance each other? can we be sin- 
cere in praising the British Constitution ? On this 
subject, the parties of the most opposite views 
would thus reason ; one might say, — ‘‘ We would by 
no means hurt the feelings of citizens of the Great 

Nation by incautious language ; nor, though they • 

. 

perpetually threaten bur* destruction in the most 
opprobrious and contemptuous ^terms, can we ap- 
prove of its transpiring, and bdng, with every pre- 
paration made known to them, that if they invade 
us, wc shall be eved found with arm^in our hands. 
The very idea of the thing slibuld be suggested 
to them as little as possible, that wc may escape the 

formidable frown of Republicans, for encouraging 

• • 

that syst(^ni of rivalship which^putg nation* upop a 
par w ith each other. But wc deprecate the slightest 
suspicion of a want of^the new, philanthropy, by 
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which it may be proved reconcihable to propriety 
and justice, that one 'hation (Should hector and do- 
mineer, and the rest court every insult from ju 
Our ddight is to contind <Dur praises to the Great 
Nation, hitherto called our rival, and to confine cur 
ridicule and contempt to our own ; which we think 
clearly manifests^ love of peace. In proof of (this 
we feel an ardent ambition to be corrected by so 
admired a handc as self-examination teaches us, 
that we are of the nature' of old clothes, out of which 
it is advisable to beat the dirt, which has for a se- 
ries of years so wrought into the nap, th;it it is 
otherwise impossible for perjions of perfect fashion 
to endure them.” The other might be represented as 
saying , — ^ We know the difference between Chris- 
tian humility, and fanatic love of humiliation. Meek- 
ness is shewn by nothing more than submitting 

to the rules 'of duty, which forbid us, from ap- 
< 

prehension of danger, tq, let injustice triumph. We 
preserve our secret opinion, whatever the public 
authoritative one of people in general, that, not 
oriiy our navy,' but <our army have reason to hold 
up their heads at the present juncture ; and that 
French Republidavs in the field more dtan 
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a match for Britons living under a mixed govern, 
mcnt. We th&refore disdain td think and speak mbre 
the menaces of our enemies, than must be ex- 

^pected from the vigilanceft^ persons av^e tcf a Auk 

*0 

of Mu-t^i.' Enpu^, for, purpcfises of honest persua- 
sioi}, have Englishmen been ^ow reminded of the 
danger of their wives and daughters, whidi the chil- 
dren of Europe meditate the possession of, as if 
they were those of other Suropeans ; in the same 
manner as many a child hopes for some impossible 
reward of godd behaviour. The boasters of their 
earth w<ii find it difbeuk to scale our heaven. Na- 
ture has rendered their. <!buntry productive of vain 
Ixions ; and ours is precisely that which she has best 
furnished with clouds to offer* to their embraces.’* 

At this time the generous prejudice discernible 

• 

in such a statement ^of our situation, would cer- 
tainly be approved of. I am one wlTo thought it, 
if possible, still more praiseyordiy some years ago, 
and who see little hope for Europe, if not only the 
persons in power, but every .man among the lower 
orders in ^v^cry country, for a moment fail to cofi- 
sider national independence, and some security in 
governments, as its support, the*\^Ty first political 
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objects. For along period of tine' has the enemy 
now been striving to dtnpIoy«us in speculations on 
internal, that we might be unprepared against h^r 
attacks bpon d^temal, Kbcrty. This scheme, it is to 
be hoped, has now prfived abortive, through, a noble 
opposition made to it by us, when the state of qpi> 
nion was so favourable to its success, that it ncust 
otherwise have rivetted on us slavery and disorga- 
nization : and when men of great abilities missed 

4 

an opportunity of gloriously demonstrating their 
secret wish to preserve the ancient Consequence of 
their counUy. For history discovers on how little, 
in spile of human foresight j the fate of nations de- 
pends; and I shall ever regret the impression which 
might have been made on the public mind, when at 
least the language of disaffection was the most heard, 
had persons of opposite parties set an awful example 
to posterity bf uniting specifically for the purpose 
of protecting national liberty. Afterwards the com- 
plete monopoly of foreign favour and influence by 
one of the two most powerful nations, was adverse 

t 

t6 rational eqiihlit}^ and ought to have ’’been con- 
sidered, as I hope it will be in future titpes, another 
signal not only i<x general union, but for guarding 
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against the natural waki^ss of aUianoe3,4}y convin* 
cin^ the lower oiders of tjteir true interest and gk)ry»' 
J*erl^ps, indeed, when the power arising^ from com- 
merce and population sfaallsitfedifi^sed. among enor-e 
nations^ ^.bala^e* of dimity iiiay< be maintained 

with less care arid fewerrsacriiicesj^' arid. on thb*»c- 
• * - • 
count^I consider patriotic the >share*an > ancestor of 

mine had in the work of colonisation ; for in' send* 

ing away hands to the different quarters oftbe globCf 

who, by labouring the soil at h&me, mig^ .havq/f//sd 

our pockets^ we^zve, on the other hand, extended to 

those parts that civil societ)^ and,knowledge -of Euro,- 

pean polity which maty, some time or other, prevent 

our spirit and independence yrom running to waste, 

T|ll, however, such powerful tnfiuence is there es* 

tablished for the benefit of manleind, it wbuld be well 

for those countries to favour the predtHninancy of no 

Great Nation. The most desireable tbin^forless ad« 

vanced countries would be, to haye no party very 

zealous for the interests of any ; but if it has one, it 

might be extremely requisite to have another equally 

z. ^ous for die interests of its ri^ls;^for the*abso-« 

lute power of neither is of moment to them, but their 

relative power ought constantly to acknowledged 



and represented greater even ikan their own opu>^ 
lence. 

America has the good sense now. to discredit the 
piofecsionsof moderadon made by a people which, 
m making, them, mcreased theil* territdry bytcon- 
quest beyond former example; and lest any enthu- 
siast should, boast of thdr leaving states ^pomi-* 
nally free, as, the effect of their specious principles, 
most evidently, proved it was not necessary subju.* 
gation should be avowed, to deserve its name, and 
be followed by all its miserable an^. degrading con- 
sequences. Araericj^ has the merit of having for- 
gotten former causes of. complaint for the sake of 
a noble object, worthy of a free spirit, to which all 
meaner consideratidns should be sacrificed by all ; 
and seems thus to have said. — ** May it not be in the 
common course of things that a separation from the 
mother-country has been marked by violence and 
injury ? — The eagle, ^it is known, forces from her 
nest, and perhaps wounds, her young, when they are 
fully fledged ; but it is by these means they after, 
'.rards' learn tkeir strength, and find themselves able 
to join their parent in her attacks not only on the 
sheep, but the di^sq^ons.” 
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As 1 am one ol^tl^sc whose property Iie$on both , ' 
sides, of th& vast Atlantig^ I. fed that appearing so 
a cUiTsen of the world (one, I mean, of the 
old school), 1 am, with groat propriety,«ndcavota:> 
ing'tp assist the (fause of national independence; 
In our worst times during the 'present war, and 
when .jhcre was the greatest danger of French influ-' 
ence in this country, and of course over the greatest 
part of the world, it was natural to consider how 
this free character could be preserved, and I was 
convinced by tlje poet Lucan of the propriety of 
being upon our guard against; that attachment to 
present habits of life,' which induces us to re- 
main in our country, or within its reacb^ after if 
h^ been enslaved. The folly* qf 4his line of con- 
duct, 1 think, should* be considered the moral of the 
eighth book of the Pharsalia. 

'When Pompey there is deliberating, after his de- 
feat, on the place to which he shoi.d3 fly from Caesar, 

. and mentions his desire of going to the remote Par- 
thians, where he might nourish a uspful spirit of 
resistance to* the schemes of ambition^ Le ntulu s, iir 
a plausible oration, uses such arguments as might 
now be used to retaia persons, vanquished and 
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reformed by France within the ccdj)e of her power ; 
drawn from the shadow of* liberty, Or some attrac- 
tive points of resemblance in the situation <jf the /.wo 
cohntfies. He asks'hiprf whether he would be an 
alarmist, after so slight a c;heck as l^is defear id the 
pitched battle of-Pbarsalia, 

Siccine Thessalicse mentem fregere ruinac ? 

Una dies mundi damnavit fata ? 

Must the whole wo*ld, our laws and country, yield 
To one unlucky day, one ill-fought field? Rowe. 

and why, professing to support liberty, he would 
fly to an immense distance to exist 'a moment under 
a despotic prince; 

i Qu^d transfuga mundi 

Terrarum totos tractus, coelmnquc perosus, 
Adversosque polos, alienaque sidera quseris, 
Chaldeos culture focos, et barbara sacra 
Parthorum fafnulus ? quid causa obtenditur armis 
Libertatis amor? Miserum quid dccipis orbem. 

Si servire poles ? ^ 

Wilt thou before Chaldean altars bend ? 
V.Viship'lheir fires, and on their kings depend? 
Why didst thoti draw the world to arms around ? 
Why cheat Sitnkind i^ith liberty’s sweet sound ? 



Why on Etnathia’i plain fieice Caesar bnve* 

When thQu canst yield thyself la tyrant’s slave i , 

• • Rowjs. 

HeSnsinuates that it wa^ svrQng to fpr^ 9ld,of* 
fenc^ in-order tt» defend the ^berty of the world: 

/, Patimurquc^podoris 

Hq»; vulnus, clades ut Parthiavindhcet antex 
Hesperias, quam Roma, suas ?■ ««— 

Shall Parthia (shall it to our rinai* he known) 
Revenge Rome’s wrongs, ere Rone r e v e n g e her eera } 

Rows. 

and he a!ks, why he M.so* ignt^nt of the ntt of go* 
veming, as not rather to* contend alone, tfaett §atta 
alliances with despotic stattt ^ and not to, see the 
dinger of employing fordgn trbops on any caer* 
gency whatever, and letdt^ then land on Roman, 
ground. • 

civilibus annj^* 

Elegit te nempe ducem. Q^d vulnera flostra 
In Scythicos sparges pc^ulos, cladesque latentts i 

Quid Panhos transire doces * . 

• • • 

Our war no interfering kinp demands, 

Nor shall be trusted' to barbarian ^padst 

G 
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, Why would’st thou bid our foes (raAsgtOss their bound. 
And teach their^fceb to trefd Hespesian ground ? 

Rowe. 

' " / 

He ako infutins thAn,* k is quite a different diing 

whether they are etnlaved by a kin^ or AtfUizetl : 
Solatia tanti 

PenUt SAoUi buA, ntdlos admittere reges, 

Sed tivi servire auo. — 

AdtongtwttitlMS-ojiir bonds we will deplore, 

And Rohae idfall serve the rebel son she bore. 

' ' Rowr , 

Afid fimlly, he drops a sdntiment marketl by mo- 

r 

tfem philanthropy; in a wish that he would fraternize 
‘'with 'Caesar, and cqrry 'war and destmetion into 
andent eapitals^ ao' guard die gifting territory, and 
. piopagate the beneficent principles of Rome. This, 
he says, would even make him wish success to the 
Citiaen-gcneral, tvho had preached the duty of in- 

t 

surrectitm in opposing' the Aristocratic senate. 

incurrese cuncti 

, Debuerant iu Bactra duces, ct, ne qua vfcarent 
Armaj vel a^ouiD Dacis, Rhenique catervas 
Imperii migare latus, duni perfida tusa. 

In tutnulos prolsl^ ducum, Babylonque jaceret. 
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Assyria: paci fifiem, Fortumif pmamur : 

£t si Thessaka> beliunt civile ^erjictupi cst» 

Ad Pa^thos^ qui vicit^ eat. Gezif pnica'mundi est> 

I^c qua Cssareis possim gaftidone ttjiumphis. • « 

hoW|much greater gloTy ^ 

Tcrclrue the Daci, or uftee the 
How well yoiir con<^ttcripg^]^e|{faa^^Bj(^il|jyp ImA 
’Gainst the fierce Bactriaos,^»qd^^ l^eie ? 
Lfvel proud Babylon' t atpirity^ dmut^ , 

And with their spotif eitneH jfetaet*)! 

tombsJ ' ' 

No longer, Fortune, let our friendshl^r Wt, ' ' 

Our pe«ce, iU>(men’d, 

If avtl strife -with Ccnit’t^QOfiqwWt #Rd# i 
To Alia ht huproipertut «pw ttamlt 
^Eternal wars there let the MriV/Far 
And on proud Pasfhia JR^ the ntgp. ^ 

There I, there all, his vict<yri|ES tm^ him, 

A.nd Rome herself mSkt vows for his suites- 

« ' RtNr. 

The senators who, l^e him,jare dih 

abstract term Liblsity» Into a ttiistake of itt0keanfh||, 
prefer bis opinion to ; wfad’foed t|p con- 

sequence to*£gypt instead OfTaal!biav<4Pldk*ilOli^ 
of liberty and its imcMM! H'tbdti to At 

proof. The mien of Mli% hci H f^I fy tto 

stronger tie than gratitude, hatiHg teantd 

G 2* • 
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t.'' be an object of fear, is instantly t>ut to death by 
a selfish minister, in the ho]M of gratifying Caesar. 
The liber'v enjoyed after this event by the civilized 
ivoi^d Vas ddispotic government, and among its so- 
vejreigns were Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Ektifnir'an, 
and Caracalla. ' . 

The poet from whom I have been quotirg to 
make these remarks, has been mentioned with praise 
by die British Ci>oen>, in bis political writings. 1 do 
not indeed wonder that Mr. Burke found something 
congenial in him ; for if he is the po.t of liberty, he 
k akot the poet of <Ai iostiuuions ; baving.written to 
deplore the destruction of a government which 
bad lasted nearly as immy centuries as our own. 

f 

Indeed, if we enamine the prineiples of those who, 
in different ages, have becai reputed friends of li- 
berty, we shall discover a wj^le difference between 
th^ 9 P^ In 'the most polished ages of Greece and 
ttgifiaiuse' of {thirty was purely defensive, 
vdthpM^ a tonight of ^reform and innovation in 
i^i4;hampiQn% ^liksc C^ta4^ his companions 
'afst ' On the other band, in the 

;;^||rbarqipivji|ig^ of Tapsitiin and the elder Brutus, 
Nfhiidha co^djuton of Cromwell 
sg|^,ibQbmpierrs^ pofpctual vindic^e discontent 
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prevailed, at thi unavoidsdile remains of loog es^ 
bjished usages} an eternal line^f separation tbcTofoK 
oitght to be drawn between these dissimi^r periods, ^ 
which ought never to bb Coupled in the hafan^ties 
of *th^ •dema^gue, however ’desirous be be jitat 
tli^bhould shine with a borrocwed light. That sort 
oWiberty which has been connected vf itb irirtoe and 
literary glory, is not at all wbu bears diet appella* 
tion now-a-days. In the present^pfiMWKrF^'BiKiC Has 
resembled a caricature of EnglMid is fhe.titn«««f 
Cromwell, and England a faithful portrait af GseMc 
and Rome dimng the> battks of Manwhaw 'a«d 

Pharsalia. « * , > 

• • 

France is acknowMged to be folknriag diteaiepfl « 
«f Rome in her oireer sggrandiaeinent. Tbat^ 
semblance between Athens and £ii|^d is poiatad 
out by Montesquieu, a Fimtcbman} attcLif wo con- 
sider both of them as potsesunf in 

literature, and the sovereignly «if the aad^ sad aUov 
for the effect of time in ia^icovm^fpmcailnint, m* 
may see reason to be.^paaed with At ct wnpMi i m 
Taking it* for granted AlheM*tirni&#i;fiia[lilsjb|lijr a 
better govemmenr, bad dm IboridbldibAblHedl^ 
we may venture to M«iMl 

object of imhation : m WHl^isdgwy w| il i» ii|| |n p ir 
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li^tatibn tlioald not arise froiA eMensive dotnU 
nion, from insdltiifg t!fte splilted, or froirf mocking 
, the thnidVitii clemency; but from exhibiting, at 
. one time, an extraordinary number of virtues and 
tatents,and thus deserving rpther the jTatitfi.dd tlian 
the envy of mai^ind. But how to preserve this 
blamdesi glory safe from the encroachments of ^ain- 
bittOD) is dfe ififficulty ; as we know the weakness 
Admual kt^e. , It is fortunate that there is 
one ieaomcei whioli has not been yet proved insuf- 
fieiem to Mpjply bs with the means ^ and therefore 
^ iM^<Mg{hbdiligently to ‘turn our atto^on to‘it. The 
fr$ss puts us in a cKffBrenjt'sitpation from the Greeks 
, akid letn^H us the hope that by a 

• ttfedifea taouk <si ^lioHinuinkadng our sentiments M 
ffor feHtHr'chfetetik, we may inspire persons of all 
ranks v^HihMfch Aa etdighitenad, effectual love of 
^ ^ ithpossible to delude 

•■d^tlllt^AlMaby doMpthfe; or else, if it should un- 
fwtiitil 08 ly''pwawe othertrise, and suceessfiil war give 
Ml <Mgr natibwlbe^power odoommanding, or influ- 
fMSii^iOlf? fe 'In^ hot boast an unanswered 
llpky t hiMdiydllh di ffl is iBiti of knowledge, historians 
MM pactthllhililll ^ of the ^be may find 

in after ages to the 
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generous effoAs «>f heroes distinguiahed by deft6s 
piore honouAblc than victories/ 

^In ar country where persons who bayt enUsted 

soldiers merely to guaf({ their proj^rty, den'afibr. 

0 

ehtmsalves tj be employed out of it, as die M^tk 
^uckingbamshire, and other counties have lately 
dpae, proof is afforded (and, in tl iBillfir of kuch 
consequence we ought not to bcMHiMhed with the 
best founded presumption^ nit dMnk 

from the support of this great oaMe^t ,■ lObergemMil 
language wilif not be, “ because wr nl|(j<iiaT iloi tiw 
comings province of France, we wiftigdilMgajMk 
the French, if they m^'iand hl<£siglaiid^'liu(i SMN 
admire and eocousage diem on oo«iy,‘aih«te>PMdh 
don;” which is Ute faying a»*aVsighwiaiytninpwhi 
sees you armed, *^1 wiU not •MW'tNW;. 

tented whh my money, niNkidat'liot iuittni|ym my 
watch” All this 4 fcnow ifwyjpflMfileiid I twiaw 
that the sentiments I hmt atfiiiiift oapec ta liy 
conveyed as they aae, ia»dte lawg i n tgr o frekd a s Ml^ 
may be seen in a.liglht dbale dMy,,fiili(Kl^«^iiielii 
variance with t\ie sputk of dSlalbldkeil|e'«nilB^^ 
however, likely «o rtfrat nidMe hi(Hii|tisdbiifitm| 
or declared dsnas Msifj 
will do me die justice lnddltiikdiedgi^4li^ 
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siidous lethargy is not religious huniility ; and that 
powerful motives of patriotic*conduct are seldom so 
abundant countries, that their govemmeots can, 
. at times, afford to part with any, because they 
are,inconsistent with the moral opinions of x few- in 
the community. 

The s^rit of liberty, therefore, which yoa.ig 
men bring into the world from school and college, 
is prusewortfay; but they mistake its proper ob- 
ject. Though it seems destined to preserve an 
aquilibfiuin in the great republic of- Europe, they 
tie too apt to let their efforts dwindle into some- 
tdling like the stni^les of aldermen, and members 
of coeporations) who have some local privilege to 
ooniend for. It seems at if ffieir theatre of actio*; 
was too extensive, and they shrunk from the task 
of plaiying their difihcolt parv They, therefore, 
osaist die cunnit^ enemies of their country ; who, 
kM return Ibr the service done them unknowingly. 
Batter tiiem as being Catos and Brutuses, instead 
of Antonysand Dolabellat; which characters, even 
with ioa.rdnh.'UmteBtions, tiiey bring themselves 
to vpsenddA But die task they have to perform is 
# a kind. Tt is for tiiem, by remain- 

ing oyer in their posttyos chanqrions (ff the balance 
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of power, to enable oppodte systems (when «rhat4ilf!^ 
serves the name exists,) to* promote each other's 
a^vant&ges, and destroy each other’s ^miptioas 
and it is for them likewise, ^y protecting the ImaU , 
'fef states Christendom, and of the world, §'om 
injuries, meditated by the greater, to preserve to 
e(very individual on earth the respect ha^ as a man, 
must ever be entitled to. Let us rejoice that the 
eyes of the majority are now eptu to these -triuhs, 
and that the hope of destrc^ng natioDal liberty, m it 
were by a Mow, is possibly now for <»ver put aid 
end tot Yet, as the contrary too is poiBifalC) kl| iss 
form a true judgment our dang^, and be per- 
suaded, that the idea subjeetioii to France, whht- 
•ever government she has, ts 'equally to he eb> 
horred; but that Jacobintsoi, •• a meantof 
ducing it, is inhiytely oora to be dreaded end 
opposed, than the fiiir and ieg|iiiie«]KrttOiis ofall 
her present, past, and ftttare'geacNds and statfs- 
men put togeiher. < 


X. Cfoncerning the weight )9^j>tal 

and natural remark, to silence the dtpour of dis- 
content, is, diat it will flat he fcflod i i yh ii e * to pre- 
vent the rapid improvenusot of the ompuy, nor to 



uj^bice ottr fiaanu&cturen to lenoire their capital 
fiiom'tt, in sash nutjib^ as t« render them at all re- 
gretted who remain behind ; but that a 

^ wealth/ cultivated country, like ours, which is in 
debt, may be more )>rQductive of oomfoh to 'it', 
iidtabitaots, thaaa potw and barroi cme, which is ev x 
90 little bmdened with taxes. " 

IThe discniipmgements of aghculture com- 
plaued am preservation of old cus- 

tapns} soip: qf wlHch>are every day panially ceasing 
tq,fmviHbeMt.die wisdom of the legislature, and inte- 
'icata cd’ private: persons^ direct. Should any great 
pnapess in agriculnnie be. smde by die enemy, there 
om^.dmikt bet^de^doubt, dnt perceiving our ad-< 
vamigt« wc iihad/>serii.'^it,;aBd rivsd him in doing 
what the wild adventurous revolution may 

have shewn ji^acticablej .aor sriU those, 1 dare say, 
wj^Mg cp^'-^eem to stand in the way of 

a.t^nge, warn the spirit naxsaury fork, if ever 
it is recommended, notr by. defamation, but argu- 
metu. 

by various old laws 
which itta fbond inexpedient to repeal, but little argues 
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an unenlightened government, adverse to dx; fieedsdt 
of trade. * Tfahy, by no meaa^ prevent our 
those great talents at the head of a^aipf whidi ace^ 
naturally ambitious of tH^ extension tn cotftmdrcial , 
'hHbrty,»*as a /flattering, proof! wherever it is pr|Ctif 
able, of enluged views and jranscendant eapadty i 
bfbf permit us to rest satisfied, thiit whateifer can be 
done, is secretly doing, to uciprove condition of 
mankind. If we turn our atteattion to that fvttion 
w’hich most encourages ouT dfldainadons on jlibcMy 
ol trade, as a^necessary consequence of 
tion of*our ancient Jaws and governTmwM|«w» dwU 
find it so far from ^dng us an example of what 
It recommends, that <o the present day history .esm 
furnish no instance of commesetd tyranny equal an 
that which it is at this moioient exercising m 
Europe. 


Xlll. The distresses, tao, of ttMBfx>tK'wfliscacee<T 

ly be supposed Ipss in Fnwee, and the countries 4 
has revolutionised, than qupowD; whereao increase 
of wages'has madq the lower G^l aAMPfMidie ajhi- 
dling ranks. It is only to be Kgsttad^that ocular 
demonstration of this fwil is gqg ttd l W W ft i for the 
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p^lupose of bringing those to confess, who affect to 
doubt it. However, something very ’near it was^ 
,b^ond e:^ctation, afforded us, in the increas^ 

• commit 'the Dutch prisoners aifirmed they had en- 
joyed since theirifirst arrivaU in this eountr)'. As, 
die care of the poor has, within the^ few ye^t) 
formed a new walk for talents and patriotism, it u 
to be supposed, tha^ in case of a peace, the magis- 
trates' will not fitH, by means of themselves or 
otbcri^ to gleam idiat information may be found on 
the Ccmdribik^'Or elsewhere, that can hi any degree 

« 

«* 

'XIV. It is univfU'Sally acknowledged by all who 
aredecendy attadied’ to the Constitution, that th^ 
Vftigbt of the mimstor is absolutely indispensable 
as a means of conducting the government. Here 
then the juinciple of influence is allowed, and the 
cady difference of (pinion between the members on 
both rides in parliament is relative to its degree. 
Btxh of Jtfaein ptofesi td diiid^«diai on the one hand 
there ibi' effect experienced from this 

pri^plqi rif^owMal, that the caprices of impru- 
timt nrii^lhould riot' eri^ger the state ; and, on 
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the other, that Ae public money ^otild tiot*he 
«quandefed By the eni^lbymlnt/>f more peo^ dian 
are nelfcessary to cany <m the govern-Jient justify^ 
All must agree, that where no m&re than ftiis is. 
^^ne,^lace^en and pensioners act from motives 
fts,pure and. faultless as other persons; and by no 
tfiKans as such set a bad example ; though the 
more striking examples they set he of a different 
nature from those of th^ indi^ndent ]^tlieian ; 
and though they balance dieir merits by dlffisilntt 
virtues. It*is always to be presumed,>tbnt tf^dheir 
adherence to .minister be fiot of use- 
gy to a system up^*{he whole good, or if any 
measure really unconstitutionid he proposed^vdbat 
’kthey Will prefer their honour lo their intelK^'iaid 
vote against them, as » often done. In lAioett this 
part of the community may he compared to Eng- 
lish paper money, and the if^)epefl%ent part to die 
precious metals, wUch have hot’ anymore inttfnsic 
value than the other, though, to vi^pur eyes, thty 
appear preferable. •Both,*however, arO^of ime in 
different ways. Sometimoi it idOllliilliilit to in. 
crease the quantity of paper, and tO«e#Bes that of 
gold. There the cor^riaM fiold$ti|iii|, the oh- 
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jc«( 'lieing to preserve a due bala^e in both cases. 
$o0tetlB)es, too, a ^^ulpable tunidky or suspicion 
withdraws gold from circuhttion, and tbs sup- 
..port 6f .t!bat sys>em which Ogives Value to paper, as 
prejudiced persons having the' character ofr indiv. 
pendence often throw themselves weakly into Op^. 
position, loading the servants of Government w.nl;i 
unjust censure, and rendering them unpopular in 
the cjOdiMry by irkulent and declamatory ha- 

f 

rangiieiat Thcrc must, indeed, always subsist some 
d^lWSnce'^'t^nion between the opposite parties, 
ofi t:be degree of influence ; and, kept with- 

in proper bounds, it will tall forth the talents of 
Biin of eloquence^ and become honourable to the 

, ' I 

coAXOttyw For r«xi convinced of the use, not onl};. 
of i argunaentati ve a^d energetic eloquence, but of 
wk'and happy- fidietde, in strikyig out truth. The 
fiUmser, is «^ 49 ine#hat superior quality , but the 
tattoo is not te -iie cbnteiiaied,, and is well worthy 
of < the possessor of the other $ oor can I think it 
more esdeubted'^ ^eceiveb > 3otb of the qualities 
may eqitiiM)»d>vdi(H« or <good, according to the in- 
te^nty. of lllKir-ftoispfa^ But one certain ad- 
vantagO'lNl^yOlt fpoai Wnk What is to be re- 
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gretted in discussi9n, is, tbat it leiuk to die Jimnsb* 
tion of opinions upo/i a partial vievr of 
\Vithin.Jegal bounds, therefore, the t^re ideas 
can be suggested upoh*die 'subject A>f coasidera** 
>io{i, tI]jS.less,lifi:elihood there is of coming to a 
f^se conclusion. Wit and eloquence, by exciting a 
train of them in the mind, *set the question 
which is agitated, in quite a di&rent j^int of 
view, whether employed at the bae, or in the senate* 
Another advantage in their encounigenient,<cxpe> 
ricnced likewise in that of all other; potaf^f ,of diK 
mind, is, that not only pnen are benevo^^.'iayed 
a painful struggle with^their natures, but the wij&of * 

• a 

the Deity is piously respected, who could not 
intended their endowments sbpHbl becenne uadess 
to themselves aixfto the wmddv 

In what degree the »t}llery <£ Opptpttioa ou^ 
to be felt to produce fqod«£bsts, iadttipossiUe to 
say precisely : and for tbe^ same, reason it is . won- 
derful that people ipeidtao constantly.of die exis^ 
tence of the utmost i^ue corrupdon. Nothing is 
easier than, by* turning to theaC ^ gr* it 
persuade a weak man that jK w-sijaTOini)^ by the 
most flagrant instances df It} jG|rlM jttipp.by die 
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ntitnber of itames there^ atid doe;8 not reflect on the 
extrt:^ely small progress qiankind «hav^ hitherto 
made in tfpc science of government, and the conse- 
quent uncei^tainty of polilieal justice ; more especi- 
ally in a rich commercial country, like that, of Ivng - 
land. If some of the wisest and best men in it do 
not perceive any excess of constitutional influence, 
we should naturally wait for clear proof of it, before 
we adopt such measures as would endanger the pre- 
sent order of things. We should examine, for in- 
stance, whether Englishmen are a m^re enervated 
race than they were formerly ; whether literature is 
not far more discouraged by fashionable prejudices, 
than by Government j whether essentially, in spite 
of some recent acts, of parliament, justified by the 
danger that occasioned them, or rather, indeed, by 
dieir means, there is not just that degree of energy 
allowed to tfai; efifoits of Opposidon, which is recom- 
mended by the q>irit of ^ Consdtution : and,lasdy, 
we should consider whetho^ an alteradon has not 
taken place of. late ytgas, mod whether, in a nei^- 
boaring^^K 3 Ug|^ in the present ^ear, ' a heavier 
charge of bribery and ct^rupdon has not been made 
gpod .afjudtt tb*' the people^ than was 
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, ever brought forw^lrd against any English moiwch. 

I cannot help tliinking, fhat should the^publj^be led 
I to t^eliev^, that the system of ^overnmenj persevered 
since Sir Robert Walpole's times, so dearly dc- 
scrifted ifi*Mr. Coxe’s Mejmoirs of that minister, ought 
to W changed, jt would condenrn itself to such a la- 
boyi^ as the web of Penelope, in the prosecution of 
so \CTy disheartening a scheme. It would be like re- 
turning to the bottom of a lull, which wc had half 
ascended, in the hope of finding wings to reach the 
summit inore^expcditiously. This disappointment 

would arife from,oiir conibundfng the ideas of change 

• 

and improvement ; whnrbas, if we encouraged solid 
judgment peaceably to strike o|it new plans of poli- 

m 

cyf and even permitted opposite ^parties (for men are 
made for their principles, as long as they confine • 
them within just bouftds), to produce truth by the 
collision of their respective opinio»is, we might gra- 
dually perfect the Constitutibn, in always availing 
ourselves of our experience till the present hour, in- 
stead of annihilayng allnraces of anj^ that might be 
serviceable. Every person, iherefoi^ ou^t*l(?) be 
convinced, that whenever the weight of the minister 
is demonstrated too considerable, *it will undergo a 

H ^ 
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(itminution, an<} every orator oifghf to be reminded 
of the difference Ifijetwecn declaiming against an ex- 
isting syltem of government, and the defeats of that i 
system, or corruption in general. 

' The glory Great Britain has attained SftSce Koid 
Bolingbroke’s false prognostications of its downfall, 
and the increased reputation of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in spite of his not being wholly free from 
blame, as a minister,justify this reasoning. As to 
the latter, it seems very doubtful whether the splen- 
did abilities of the great characters opposed to him, 
rendered them even equally fit with him for the go- 
vernment of the country, Asa nephew of one of them, 
Earl Granville, (at that time Lord Carteret,) I should 

o 

naturally be inclined to prefer him in that view ; yet 
I am ready to acknowledge the government of a free 
country ret^uired more patience, and greater defe- 
rence to the prejudices of the people than it was 
likely he should displays. I n spite of an unruffled tem- 
per, I believe a very ardent mind rendered him far 
more ^unequttl to the task of political prudence than 
Sir '^ooSE^^alpble, though his attainments were 
far superior, and his eloquence of a higher order. 
For it is not always that finst rate eloquence is 
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united with that Sorisiderate caution, wfaicb rgatfers 
equally successful the'most disllmitsy -exe^ons of a 
minister. * 

*XV*'^A distinction is evidently to-be made *be- 
tWoen the love of ancient and of established systems. 
One of them has relation to the past, the other to 
the present. One of them is the effect of imagina- 
tion, and a proof of good saste or warm affections, 
being useful as an accessory; the other results from 
the love of rational case, and indicates benevolence 
regulateH by steady judgment, being requisite as a « 
principal. • * • 

• This nobleman^ however, while Re was the first scholar 
of his age, amply deserved being compared, as a statesman, to 
Cardinal Richelieu. In one respect, I believe, he was much 

his superior. His disposition ** void of gall,*’ Lord Orford’s 
verses describe it, would not have alltfwed him to set any li- 
terary socie^ on discouraging the dramatic efforts of Cor* 
jpeille ; and, indeed, he always manifested a great regard for 
industrious literati. If ly; couId*be said to have^ practised 
tricks of stffe, it^as in the most candid and 
appeared playing at the game of am^ti^^or his amusement, 
and holding that the first picture WAS |o win^ and the se- 
cond to lose. 
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' person who possesses, the Tormer, contem- 
plates enthusiasm the origin of institutions, and 
the circumstances that have relation to them, well 

as the names of men whose actions have tended to / 

• ' / 

theil modification or melioivitioa. Such ^istoridiil 
events as were conducive to our present political 
advantages, in his eyes cast an important glbfy 
round them. He judges in the same manner of 
families. Those, for instance, the hopes of which are 
at present the representatives of our county, are 
far more respected by him, the one, on account of 
, a former glorious co-operatfon with the great de- 
fender of European liberty against the encroach- 
ments of France; and the other, of services to the, 
state, as well as perhaps a concentration of Englisli 
genius, immortalized by poetry, in an admired re- 
treat. * H^^will not simply dbnsider the merits oi‘ 
the living, while ho reflects that the patriotic Duke, 
who is the head of one, with peculiar family con- 
sistency exerts himself to punish the aggressions of 
oyr ancient enemy ; and that the gallant Marquis, 
who iS ifi‘eT!ea&:of other, acts as worthily of his 
ancestors, by not only, like them, serving his coun- 


• Stowe. 
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try, with the ikual abilities a statesm^^and 
soldier, bull)/ leaving the b^ten ^rac^nn the ca- 
pacit/- of a Lord-lieutenant, and v^th ^tl^nteaTi 
force $ustaining.the particular interests of all the in-* 
dfvidd^]^ of^ county.^ • * 

iThe person who possessed the latter will feel a 
string repugnancy to change^ considered as such ; 
and contemplate rather with apprehension than dis-» 
gust the crude schemes of -modern innovators, per- 
severed in, in spite of their perpetual, unavoidable, 
and demonstrated failure. 

Our tiistory^has Ipng furnished proofs that this* 
is neither nugatory, nor a useless distinction. Had 
the enthusiasm, which assisted Arthur in opposing 
the SaxonS) preva^ed in as gre*at a degree long sub- 
sequent to that period, and prevented their establish^ 
ment in the country, •Alfred would notjiave reigned 
over it, and mankind would have been without the 
hints afforded by the Englilh Constitution for the 

improvement of legislation. The love of existing 

• • 

was therefore Jjappil/ preferred before the* love pf 
ancient systems. ^ 

During the civil wars, rendered |p destructive by 
the rivalship of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
a superstitious reverence for the law of successU^, 
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and^ciii^long established rights of jfirinces, may have 
deprivedXhe. people ^ of many opportunities, of sc- 
<?uring a^state^of peace and jquiet, for the unmblestfd 
* enjoyment of life and pr6perty. JHere the love of / 
ancient was unwisely preferr^ before,, the '46ve fef 
existing systems, c u ■ m 

On the contrary, at the Restoration in 1660, foe 
love of ancient and existing systems had but one ul- 
timate object o[ stabilily f to be attained by the means 
of change. The discontent of all ranks of people 
at the mode of conducting government, and the 
< miseries that were its consequence,, preveftted any 
doubt among the most tsceptical, that a change 
would produce much* addition both of quiet and 
happiness to the nation, 

* At the present moment, both the dispositions 
have the saqic ultimate objeef, yet do not unite in 
seeking, but in ave^iding, change. The ardour and 
enthusiasm of the one, Conspires with the steadiness 
and sagacity of the other, to raise, I hope, an insur- 
mountable barripr against the‘'attack§.on the Consti- 
tiition, mcditatofckby its enemies. 

In one instance, lately,^ wc have been called upon 
to favour the interests of a neighbouring nation in 

the^ame manner as, in the first of these cases, we 

* • 
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did our own. When induced, ^ some thmli^y a 
natural love of pcafc, sufficientfto carry wise be- 
ycrfid tfie limits of a cold Jiey ted prijdEnce^the mi- 
\nister proposed, negotiatidns for peace with France, 
w^werel^ouDd, even b^ore its government had ^een 
ratified by treaty, to dismiss all thbughts of restoring 
the* ancient order of things, and to hope and trust that 
the Deity, educing good from ill, would finally 
enable us to hail the retui^ of good habits, and a 
wise and just system of laws, in that once flourishing 
country. Though till then it was to be expected, 
that the ^principles of a ^government so unlike our* 
own, should fail ofsectirinig our support; yet having 
agreed to acknowledge thos® pgnciples, we could 
ni5t honourably look forward to any alteration of it, 
founded on a departure from them : and both sucB 
as are attached to ancient and existing systems. 

Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats, 

might every day have become more willing to give 

* • 

it the fullest an4the fairest trial. , • * 

That a universal love of the Oiffstitution Ts our 
sheet anchor, I am thoipughly persuaded. The 
fashionable politicians guard against opposite cx- 
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tren^W preaching up the right ofinsurrection, and 
perpetuaixjiscusjiion An the one h^pd, and the restraint 
8f lavs jdeallj^ perfect pn ihe other. What 1 must 
greatly prefer would be, a ^irit of well-directe<i philo- ^ 
soplucal doubt, not evaporating in words^ wifti a prR- 
dcnt resolution of holding fast by the* Constitution 
and religion of our country, in order to let secunty 
second enterprize. This would be the true way of 
presei-ving a due middle H:ourse. 

Those persons who think a reverence for old 
customs superstitious, often wonder, how it can be 
^•maintained that the world should i become older, 
without growing wiser. But nothing could be more 
CHvSiIy accounted for than this. Men of invention 
make disco^'eric^s in science, and the conclusions ihty 
arrive at arc recorded, and transmitted to posterity. 
--I’hc succeeding generation I's instructed in what 
knowledge may be derived from them ; but un- 
luckily it does not happen that in all ages the 
human mind is, in effect, equally tenacious of ap- 
proved principles of judging. *Thcie \s a lubricity in 
the pulp ofscicn(?frvhat eludes its grasp; an instance of 
which I have myself thought I observed, incompar- 
ingthestate of criticism atthebeginniiigoFthis centur}', 

XI 
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and the presenttifhe. Somecritic^onsiderthen^ves, 
from having read the s&mc hooka, with addiumal expe- 
rietice; as more enlightened interpreters of the rules 
composition tjiari their predecessors ; ' who admired* 
fnd coAmepded simplicity. Prepajed, however, for 
vitious variety , by the numberlesiviompositions which 
have poured in upon them from different nations, 
they see fancy and energy too often in the absence of 
good taste, which does pot allow of images and 
ideas sufficiently palpable for them in every style of 
writing. Pope was, at one time, held to be rather a 

good Versifier, than ti good poet; but his superior 

• 

character is now cojifpletely established. He is not 
the only poet who has acquired great fame after its 
•being withheld ^om him. fn such cases, the praise 
of the unwilling critics appears granted by an 
ception in favour t)f the poet, and not for those qua- 
lities for which good judges admire him. But has 
taste in any country regularly and constantly im- 
proved ? It will hardly be asserted, that the human 
mind, m the^reign cTf Alaric, appeared in^ny respect 
to more advantage, than in^he reign Alex- 
ander, many centuries beforq him. Mr. Burke’s 
surmise, therefore, that mor& true knowledge ex- 
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iste(^n the last ^tury than in present, may 
not be ^^ught absufd/ I aUow, that many dis- 
coveries have been made in modern times, though 

< f ^ - * * t 

some arts arc lost ; but, as I have pbserved, the 
mind* is not tenacious enoug|i of just, pri^ciple^, 
when some violent prejudices are afloat^ Were the 
understanding always kept vigorous, the progress, 
made in science from time to time would really ad- 
vance our nature. But at- present, it seems often to 
grow relaxed, and not only for a series of years, is 
no increase of wisdom perceived in a country, by 
the useful employment of reason ; but as fancy 
wakes to imitate her,” all the dangerous actions and 
absurd discourse are eijhibited, which usually are 
without her, either in sleep or other^vise. It is much* 
to Jte wished, that the philosophers would cease to 
encovrage science-, for otherwise there may be 
danger of our never advancing one step more in cer- 
tain knowledge ; the perplexity of endless discussion 
tending immediately to prevent us. The number of 
abstract terpns it gives birth to, and the .passions and 
prejudices it excitar^^.are an endless source of error. 

I have allowed, at the same time, that we may always 
add to our knowledge of the properties of matter, 
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and cany, to grea|er . perfection, ^ain artsj those 
especially* wMch require little Ovation ^ jmnd. 
The a« of cookeryj for instance, iriSy nft only 
improved, but always •jJreftrved ia Its irhptbve^ 
state; relaxation is the energy by which this 

cfFe;^:! is wrought, and our pursuit is not favoured 
by*laborious mental exertion, but the easy gratiBca- 
tion of sense. In the inventions it leads to, our 
faculties, never strained to the height, sink down 
and seek repair,'’ from the sublimity of the effort. I 
understand fWs art (I will hope accompanied by 
some odaers of a more spiritual kind) is now success^ 
fully cultivated in Francfe ; and that indeed luxury i^ 
general was never more encouraged by any of its 
tings, than it at present is by it^ Directory. 

If one part of the society ought to discourage scU 
ence, another ought to encourage it in the same de. 
gree. Firmly atuched to the Constitiftion, in church 
and state, the true Englishmfti would possess, as it 
were, a compass, with which he must become more 
enterprising ^in his (pursuit of disaoveries. Seeing 
that in fa-,! opportunities wete^|Ibi)d«d of jirAnot,. 
ing die cause of science, beyona what would be ex> 
pected in any other state of 4lungs, he would rely 
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ti|Mn their sufi^ency, and take» advantage of the 
established mode m edjcation. He Would ,do all in 
bis power^ that the talents of persons of eve^y rank 

r » ^ ** 

shoifid 'be eAtployed, By jnViting all the children in 
whpm they appear, into our e^ccellent stmindfies; He 
would thus secure their operation. In order, like- 
wise, to favour it, and to protect genius from eiiVy, 
as much as innocence was protected from genius, he 
would be upon the watch to prevent the mischiefs 
arising from a narrow spirit of system. He would 
rejoice to see religion and virtue truly and directly 
inculcated, as by distributing publications which 
'nave that tendency among the poor, or by any 
means generally diffusing a knowledge of the scrip- 
tural doctrines. Hd would dread, on the contrary; 
to see them imaginarily and indirectly inculcated; 
as by recommending some new restraint, suggested 
by fancy, as 'requisite to produce those proper 
restraints enjoined by morality, and thus rendering 
them less attractive, and more difficult to be sub- 
mitted to. Taking the whole society together, the 
forrtler ,/ire never ^prcductive of die latter, though 
may in particular iastances, w'hete the desire of 
what is forbidden' r not strong ; in which case 
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people are oftea fpo ready to the rig^t of 

othersi, tO'Whai* there is;n6 chincs^hey shoi:^ 
themseltf.d^ Suppo&that one has 'acquiesced, 
in some .opinion, condcanfhing an 

• • f • - * 

gemoustplpfsuk, to a^k himself this question, Is 
not jny ready -agreemeOt “with tliis i&nratist, owing 
to his iK>t forbidding me, any more than himself, 
the exercise of faculties suited to the ordinary pur- 
suits of pleasure, interest, or ambition : and may 

« 

not those who are thwarted by it have very fairly 
examined their minds in youth, and laboriously pre- 
pared them for being jusefui in the diderent ways 
which they have chosen? and for which they wcrc'^ 
the best adapted? This person then, upon find- 
i|2g such was the case, woufd* hardly be conscious 
of having acted in a very generous manner, by 
putting a stop to exertions, in punishing the in^ 
nocent. which tended to improve the thinking fa- 
culty, and by enlarging th^ views, to render the un- 
derstanding sound and healthful. He would surely 
be mistaken in esteeqiiing himself of the old school. 
Persons of that character, whatever tbfiir- intentions, 
are cautious in forming systdJJs, and would not 
assume the air and appearancesC^ innovators,, 1 ac- 
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knowledge We n»uld esnsem meijt in . propottion to 
tfaSt'v^i^e l;^Nre.dwnild;)>e led b^. themin pro^- 
portion dien^ wi^om, provided they aiwj' at the: 
‘moment, ttnin|iuencedt. Itris only,:howeverj, when 
a. society, begms to tiunk and speculate, tlwifehe dis- 
vsimilar evils -of religious .and irreligious^ enthusiasm 
creep in. ■ How tiistant was Alfred’s idea of pihty 
from that* of setting bounds to the efforts of inge-* 
nulty, or the hard earned fame it sought ! He 
promoted the most learned and ingenious to high 
dignities in the church; He is spoknn of as en- 
couraging architecture, and. ali the elegant, arts, to 
cthe utmost, of his poiver; at dit^same time that, 
from his early succession to the throne, he ne4- 
ver failed to set a salutary example of demesti/'. 
virtue. He did not check the natural progress of 
the mind .by always saying to jt, thus. far' shait 
thou. go, and ho farther.” But with the Idecsings of 
the Reformanon cams soipe evils, though, not equal, 
yet to be regretted. Religious theories were produced 
by heated imagii>atioDs ;.whicb,,-bowever,aolBietiines 
the eesult of j^questvmable virtue;, toidcd, by their 
severe and irratio^ character, toi drive all the gay 
and ingenious into'il^e profession -of libertinism. In 
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these times, iti> certainly not ^setos to > guard 
against both the opposite abqprattons-froai tly; difecC 
road oil truth and rfiason. Dr. ‘johnsoU fc^s warned 
us in^ur complaints oP au age tp recoUect^ th^ 

■ a 

thiere 08t« be«only one^ warse* than all the rest ; but 
thi^ it may on the present occasion be said, is the 
affR of Jacobinism. 

In the brilliant times of Greece, Platons philo* 

sophy was unfavourable to the arts, from a like de- 

0 

sire of promoting virtue. It was certainly less blame- 
able than that which would introduce vice and 
irreligion; but it was ipore hurtful than such theories 

as, though disputed, .interfere with no one’s platfc 

• • 

and pursuits ; or else, as no theories at all. After 
^lato few or no poets flourished of any eminence; 
from whatever cause, whether such erroneous mo- 
rality, or other discouragements, still, however, the 
lightning and thunderbolts of the j^benian orators 
burst through whatever ^loirds of false philosophy 
might have threatened to obstruct them. 

We ought not, jberefewe, to dfny mankind any 
• • 
innocent liberty, either that •f virtuous sel^denial or 

that of lawful indulgence. It ^Tat least inconsistent 

with a professed love of the Q^c^ent Government to 
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(do so : for by'^ing scope to the various disposi- 
tion»of inankind^we prevent the thought of any 
necessitySpf change, and satisQr the mtnd^ of all 
people gf understanding and reflection. W,e may 
allow the scrupulous part of the c6n»muQity, espe- 
cially when uninterfering, are much the most vplu- 
ahle; and their Conduct, far from denoting weak 
prejudice, is, it must be confessed, not only the best 
but the wisest; their example of moderation in plea- 
sure having just that effect, in the present state of 
society, which censoriousness falsely .pretends to 
have. But we must acknowledge likewise th?t if the 
(^od of nature has blessed mankind with the means 
of rendering that conduct easier, by harmless grati- 
fications and employra^hts, it is piety to forward hi$ 
end. The fault of the present age is, that it praises or 
condemns by inference ; and not by previously ascer- 
taining the object of its praise or condemnation. This 
may result from the universal study of moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, and not confining their lucubrations 
to those minds which are more adapted to them, than 
others equstlly^owerfu]!, but less considerate and cir- 
cumspect. Hence ttift se who object to reform are sup- 
posed adverse x,o improvement % which makes altera- 
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tions one by one^^in the anmnonicoune of 
without uitthiilkingly sounding Ae tnimpet of«didr 
lioru Hence, too, by some wealthy link, and 
and’tljsothers, ingenuity dnjldrdour in dur p&rs2dt^ 
arteheldte bcf allied to.vice ind impiety. Yetpn 
this point, I tn^y observe, that ^dili^noe in oar call* 
ing<i$ recommended by the Christian rdigion; and 
therefore to maintain that it indicates a want of dun 
seriousness, because it pr^ents our being con^ 
stantly, whether with sincerity or otherwise, putdi^ 
up our prayeas in the market-place, is what we are 
not justi&d in doing. ,A.s, in the different depart* 
ments of a manufactory^ *ct ef people employ* 

ed upon the same part of any work, seem to have 
nothing else, in their minds but* the completion of 

a 

such particular part; yet by that very confinement 
of attention, behaving in a sober and orderly any 
sooner produce the whole in a finisfaeH state, than 
if they were to be always drinking and disputing 
about the whole, and neglect the parts t so a truly 
religious person, knovdng there are iMes and sea* 
sons for all thin^, will, with tMi ease land aUct^ 
inspired by a good conscience, gi^ his wbffle nund 
to any business which he has in lufiid, during those 

1 
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.houfs -whii^ air. unoccupied tiy religious duties, 
and be sensible ' diat bis- tkne, as it bas'been most 
profitably em^doyed, soought to appear to the world, 
in fisaltty, a^ vmf a piciCjItowever varied. »' ''v 
t. ^It is natural to expect j that an in^'ariablc attach*^ 
ibent to the form of our government, and a determi- 
nation^ when threatened, to stirel^hen it, may be 
perceived not only to denote no hatred of free in- 
quiry, but a disposition fiieodly to science; as the 
confidence with which it inspires the genuinely spe- 
culative mind,- enables it to become fearless in the 
pursuit of trutht. and in consequence so well calcu- 
lated to benefit mankind by discoveries. ^ ust so we 
enjoy <the greatest quamityof liberty by the sacrifice 
bf some poa-tion oTit . ;As to the spirit of true phi- 
kwopycal doubt and caution, which would be thus 
permuthd^tfae laugh must be tfirned against the elo- 
quence wfaitlb attempts to ridicule it, and substitute 
old exploded s^itof credulous and theoretic 
Spence. Qy a'.'contrary method, by rendering an 
unanimous fitrbearaiioe towttrds the constitution a 
Mhd, of energedc uitioo, and. makii^ the exception 
ihusrpnfNstbe.sr^/W^ may in 4me co-operate so 
saccessfidlv fon dipfimproyemem of the species ; so 
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accumulate. bappin^ss, and 

the poor in spirit of alUdentwiinadonvthat wesdiaB' 
look bask with wonder at those wbraCnow consid^ 

* * m 

tbi^illiiiaphysical fitness df’la'frs as thfr^e of pfin- 
^ipal oE^t of lioman ^esire. * We shall’ sec- di^ 
in dje light of people vdio would madly sacrifice 
their end to their -means, or who wouhi rtiaiotain 
that a drop of water' is more in quantity, that* dse 
oceyn. For though- tlw man of judgment will allow 
the Constitution of this country to be more founded 
on a principle of equality than either simple -mo^ 
narchy (v democracy, ,which must be biassed ifi 
favour of the rich or 'of* the poor, yet he will per^ 

a a 

ceive the equal justice that is experienced by th^ 
members of the community^ SoCs not simply result 
from the laws themselves, but far more from its rc^ 

a 

mute consequences jn the habits and opinions (d* 
men, and in the situations of every species, in which 
they happen to be placed. , • 

There is no one who can pretend to be equally 
versed in ever^art am} science to which his^writings 
occBsion^ly refer; andbyhazaadingnopositiqp fiitt 
wliat he is sure tmida to estabUth the point which 
he is labouring, a man deservestiocne honour; than 
I a 
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by « want of uniyorsal knowledge ho can j ustly incur 
disgrace.' 1 hope, at \fi9St I jshall have manifested a 
competent degree of caution; but if I should not 
be‘di6ught} by having' done so, and likewise' axpt 
alpof from system in forming some'-judgflllbnts^ to. 
have furnished many valuable hints on the subjects 
J have treated; still ! may, in common with every 
other man, have discovered some peculiar know- 
ledge not wholly to be contemned. Every one 
occupies so exclusively that precise part of the uni- 
verse from which he commands the .objects round 
him, that the rays of his„ intellectual vision will 
strike them in a somewhat, new direction, and re- 
present them to him with some peculiarity of form 
and appearance. lie may, however, sensibly jn- 
struct by example, whatever be does by precept, 
if called upon by duty to be watchful of the present 
order of things, and animated by the great occasion, 
he hazards an oper agowal of bis unalterable at- 
tachment to the government under which he lives. 
Men are more upon a par ip the exercise of reso- 
luiiop than ahilttkfc I the Jess hesitate to let my 
conduct testify throve of my country, as I could 
never perceive it yras inodiMimftit with good-will to 
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mankind, which always to be discovseced in 
universal'faii* dealing,, and %$ much inclination to 
assist other person^ in their business^ of which diey 
iff^smbably the best al is j/eaent; • I'caiw 

n»t eimer think it right, at the most inaqs^nciras 
period, to permit my nnaginatiop to be rnfloenced 
in*a manner prejudicial ta>my country^ by any 
thing, in its present situation, capable of furnishing 
arguments to gloom and de^ndCncy. It may, 
for aught 1 know, be veiy accurately said, that 
flesh is graas, that empires rise and fall, that states 
first grqw in strength, .then, become luxurious, and 
tlien decline i* but whjle, with respect to past afflica 
tions and misfortunes, 1 can perceive the intentions 
i^f the Deity, and acknowledge that what is, is 
best, I hold it the most doting superstition to deny 
thjf present dangey and difficulty are benevolently 
given to prove our virtue by the conquest of them, 
rather than intended to <}^noK the divine pleasure 
fhat we should hasten our ^own destruction. 1 
would, at le^t, neypr lend a hclpipg hand to cany 
from among us our true Palindibm of firitishicon- 
fidence. Far from emulating die Turks^ who make 
no efforts to extricate &emtelydk from any natiomd 
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calamity, 1 dball always look an example to 
those, 'v4k> never despaif ihpir country. » 

Should l1x; thought to have Zoo little moicd at 
resting my ai^tpnents owr tdigion and too mucH^A. 
rea^; it ouist be reeoUect^ tbere^ may jjititimes 
when we should not conhne our ideas to wha,t is 
merely right, but have in contemplation what is at 
once right and prudent. At the present time 
reason, or something like it, is what distempers the 
minds of men. Reascm, therefore, according to 
the mode usually employed in medicine, ought to 
be resorted to, in order, by assimilating with, to 
expel it. Besides, though there is often more of 
what is wrong, than what is right, in plausibility, 
yet that can never be. Wholly wrong, which keeps 
right constantly in view. There is, therefore, 1 
think, no just cause for regret, if this species of 
philosophical eompost, which 1 have prepared^i 
should draw forth irocn the venerable trunk of the 
Constitution some ornamental proofs of life and vU 
gour, as long as it is still generally confessed to 
retain all its native 'cbaracteristic beauty. 

But finally, as ou1«firs^ object diould be the es- 
tablishment of ratk>i;al'teli^ion, sudi as I under* 
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Stand td be vital Christianitjr, firmly Jbttpiled on 
reason, and then neither ne^essly assailing nor as- 
sailed j 'jl conceivef it by no means impfbper here to 
jplM^ remembrance o&iharsource whence all 
h^ma^lessia^are derivedjin expressing the sincere 
and ardent Wish I make in the foljov^g words ;■ ■ - 

•May the Author of all good inspire the natives of 
the British islands, whatever part of the earth they 
inhabit, to cease to cherish an unnatural enmity 
against their country ; and whether religion, poli- 
tics, or priv|te pique, alienate their mind from it, to 
weigh well the question, wljether they could by any 
other means better promote their own interests, and 
employ themselves (or the improvement of society, 
than by instantly so far fo%|atting every cause of 
^scontent, that \he sun may in the next century, 
first rise upon them, as subjects favouring all the u^ 
right views of their rulers ! May He inspire the 
party which is in power to preserve as temperate a 
conduct as is compatible with necessary energy; to 
recommend opinions radief by their own truth and 
beneficence, than the criminglity which *fanc)to and 
enthusiasm undistinguishingly /ttach to their disbe- 
lief ; and benevolently to •favcfcir every innocent 
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propetKity of ^man nature ; so thas a tnarked pro* 
grets may appear mad^by us Jin morality, on a com- 
parison of this with the ensuing hentury ! ^pd may 
He Crown all^t^r patiicatc'wndeavours with th)s^’i^l«s^.. 
coipplete success, and perpetuate oui^cxceyei t Cqn- 
stitution, in a perpetually improving state; rei^der ‘ 
ing it the present preservation, and future safeguard 
of the world! 
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